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PREFACE 


I HAVE been encouraged, and through the kindness of 
friends am now enabled, to place a second series of these 
Lectures before the public. In preparing them for publica- 
tion, I have pursued the same course adopted in the prepara- 
tion of the former series. I present them to the public in 
the form, and in a great measure in the language, in which 
they have been presented in the Lecture-Room. I need not 
repeat my reasons for such a course. 

It will be found that this series embodies more of what is 
distinctive in Theology than the former. In the discussion 
of such subjects I have intended to be respectful, kind, and 
fraternal, laying aside, as far as possible, the manner of a 
polemic. How far I have succeeded in carrying out my pur- 
pose, the public will judge. I have no taste for theological 
disputation: still, as a representative of an earnest and re- 
spectable branch of the great spiritual family of Christ, I 
have felt myself under obligations to present my views dis- 
tinctly upon questions which are of special interest to them. 
My mind has been constantly and steadfastly fixed upon 
what I conceive to be the theological wants of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church. This has been my course in 
preparing these Lectures for the Lecture-Room as well as 


for the press. 
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I hope, however, never to forget my relations to the com- 
mon brotherhood of believers. There is a common brother- 
hood, and a common ligament which binds all together. We 
need just now in this country a conservative Theology and a 
conservative Christianity. Hoping always to be governed by 
a conservative and fraternal spirit, I trust “I may be allowed 
to dedicate this work also, not only to my Christian brethren 
of my own communion, but to Christian brethren of all com- 
munions who honor and love the name of the Lord Jesus 


Christ, our common God and Saviour.” 


RicHAaRD BEARD. 
CUMBERLAND UNIVERSITY, LEBANON, TENN. 


LECTURES ON THEOLOGY. 


LECTURE IL. ’ 
THE LAW OF GOD. 


A Law isarule. A law of language is a rule according to 
which it is formed, or in conformity to which it is to be used 
and explained. A law of matter is a rule to which matter 
conforms in all its relations and phenomena. A body thrown 
upward from the earth ascends and descends in conformity 
with a certain and fixed law. This law is applicable to all 
bodies in similar circumstances. Heat expands and cold 
contracts bodies. The expansion and contraction are con- 
formed to definite rules. ‘These are laws of matter. 

Laws of mind are rules according to which the mind un- 
folds, develops itself; in conformity to which its actions are 
directed. Attention is necessary to memory; and the rule is 
that in proportion to the intensity of attention will be the 
tenacity of memory. This isa mental law. It is applicable 
to all minds of which we have any knowledge. 

A civil law governs men in their civil relations. It is their 
rule of duty as citizens. -A fundamental or constitutional 
law is one in conformity with which other laws must be esta- 
blished. The moral law is a fundamental law; all other 
laws which God has given to men conform to this. 

A. moral law is a rule for the government of men in all 


their relations. In every condition of life, in every condition 
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of existence, such a law is applicable to them. All other 
laws are limited,—restricted to time, place, dispensation, to 
particular circumstances; but a moral law is absolutely uni- 
versal in its application. Its obligations arise from circum- 
stances which are unchangeable in their nature, from rela- 
tions which have existed from the beginning, and will exist 
forever. 

God gave various laws to the Jews for their government as 
a theocracy. These were, of course, laws of God; but the 
obligations to obedience ceased when the theocracy ceased. 
Some of these laws were civil; others were ceremonial; none 
of them, however, were moral, since they related to the Jews 
only, and to them under particular circumstances. God has 
established laws for the government of the Church. These 
laws relate to the members of the Church. They are not 
moral, but ecclesiastical. 

It should perhaps be observed that I use the term “ moral”’ 
in a technical sense. I follow, however, the usages of theo- 
logians, and, when I explain myself, need not be misunder- 
stood. 

We are to consider the Law of God. What we call the 
Moral Law may be regarded in a pre-eminent sense the Law 
of God. It is called a moral law for the reason that it has 
the universal applicability ascribed to such a law in the de- 
finition which I have given. This law is a rule for the 
government of all his intelligent creatures. These constitute 
the vast moral empire of God. Their relations to the Creator 
are the same; their relations to one another are similar; 
they are therefore subject to the same law of conduct. Their 
capabilities are almost infinitely varied; still, one law, as we 
shall find, is adapted to all, and is the rule of obedience 
to all. | 

I. The term “law,” and the expression “the law of God,’ 
together with similar expressions, are used in the Scriptures 
in various senses, 

1. Itis worthy of remark that the term is used in a general 
sense. The apostle says, as we read the passages in our 
translation, ‘‘ By the deeds of the law there shall no flesh be 
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justified in his sight” (in the sight of God). Again, “ Know- 
ing that a man is not justified by the works of the law, but 
by the faith of Christ, we have believed in Jesus Christ.” 
In the original of these passages, the article is not used. We 
should therefore read, ‘“ By works of law,” or “by deeds of 
law,”’ no man can be justified. There seems to be no allu- 
sion to any particular law; but the general truth is set forth 
that, upon legal principles of whatever kind, justification in 
the sight of God is impossible. It must be a work of grace. 
The reason of the impossibility of justification upon legal 
principles, and of the necessity of grace in order to our ac- 
ceptance, will appear when we come to consider the fallen 
and helpless condition of man. 

Still again, ‘‘The promise that he should be the heir of 
the world was not made to Abraham or to his seed through 
the law,—dca vopov, through law,—but through the righteous- 
ness of faith.” “ In the original of this passage, the article is 
not found pointing out any particular law. The doctrine is, 
therefore, that the promise was not made to Abraham or to 
his seed upon legal principles, but upon the principles of 
faith. ‘Abraham believed in the Lord, and he counted it to 
him for righteousness. ” These are specimens of the use of 
the term in its general sense. 

2. Sometimes the whole Pentateuch is denominated the 
law. When our Saviour speaks of “the law and the pro- 
phets,” and of “the law and the prophets and the psalms,” 
he evidently means by the “law” the writings of Moses. 
The term is perhaps used in this sense more frequently than 
otherwise in the Epistles to the Romans and the Galatians. 

3. Our Saviour intended to teach, in the following passage, 
that every principle set forth in the Hebrew economy was 
embodied in the Decalogque:—‘* A lawyer asked him a question 
tempting him, and saying, Master, which is the great command- 
ment in the law? Jesus said unto him, Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind. This is the first and great commandment. 
And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself. On these two commandments hang all the law and 
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the prophets.”’ By these two commandments our Saviour 
means the two tables of the Decalogue; and we denominate 
the Decalogue—especially as it is expounded by him—the 
moral law. This law, as we shall see, requires love. The 
apostle, therefore, refers to it when he says that “love is the 
fulfilling of the law.” As “all the law and the prophets” 
are said to hang upon the Decalogue, as expounded by our 
Saviour and the apostle, I am evidently justifiable in deno- 
minating it in a pre-eminent sense the law of God. 

There are numerous other senses of the term “law” in the 
Scriptures, which, however, I need not explain. I speak of 
law only as it originates with God, and is prescribed in some 
sense as a rule of duty to man. 

II. The Bible is not intended to teach us the science of 
government. It has a higher aim. But it does teach us 
clearly that God has established a government over men. 
In addition to more explicit statements on this subject, the 
doctrine of rewards and punishments everywhere set forth in 
the Scriptures is a proof that he exercises a government over 
the world. These are represented as the rewards of obe- 
dience and the penalties of disobedience. But obedience and 
disobedience imply a law, since we are taught that where there 
is no law there is no transgression. And indeed this may be 
regarded as a truism. The whole system of God’s provi- 
dential dispensations implies the existence of a law by which 
these dispensations are regulated. We have seen that God 
exercises a providence over men. If so, he has established a. 
law for the government of men. It is certainly a fact that, 
in the providence of God, virtue is generally rewarded and 
vice is generally punished in some way or other even in this 
life. I say “generally:” there may be exceptions admitted. 
I do not believe that there are exceptions; but they may 
be admitted, since there are apparent, if not real, excep- 
tions. But still, if we admit the exceptions which may be 
claimed, they are exceptions only: the rule is general. I 
believe myself that it is universal,—that virtue is in some 
way or other rewarded, and vice is in some way or other 
punished, in this world. The regularity, if not uniformity, 
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with which these rewards and punishments are administered, 
indicates that they are administered in conformity with some 
law imposed upon man as a rule of obedience. 

But the doctrine of future rewards and punishments is un- 
equivocally taught in the New Testament. The world is to 
be judged in righteousness, and every man is to be rewarded 
according to his works. The final judgment and the conse- 
quent distribution of inflictions upon the evil and of happi- 
ness to the good, may be anticipated here, in the settlement 
of a great principle. We conclude, then, that God has esta- 
blished a law for the government of men. 

III. What does this great scriptural law which is of uni- 
versal application require? The answer is thus given by 
Moses : 

Deut. vi. 4, 5: “ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one 
Lord; and thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy might.” 

This exposition is quoted as authoritative by our Saviour, 
with an addition: 

Mark xii. 29-31: “The first of all the commandments is, 
Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord; and thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength: 
this is the first commandment. And the second is like, 
namely, this, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

In like manner, Paul, after quoting the five prohibitions 
of the second table of the Decalogue, says: 

Rom. xii. 9, 10: “If there be any other commandment, it 
is briefly comprehended in this saying, namely, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself. Love worketh no ill to his 
neighbor; therefore love is the fulfilling of the law.” 

1. These expositions are to be considered as presenting the 
sum of all that God requires of man. He requires this love 
to himself and to their neighbor of all men everywhere. 
They can be in no situation, surrounded by no circum- 
stances, placed in no relations, in which it will not be proper 
and right—a paramount duty—to love God with all the heart, 
soul, mind, and strength, and their fellow-men as themselves. 
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This is the great rule prescribed for the conduct of mankind. 
It is of universal application to created intelligent beings: it 
is therefore, according to our definition, @ moral law. 

2. In detail this law is given to us in the ten command- 
ments. ‘These are the varied expression and application of a 
common principle. He who is governed by the principle— 
by supreme love to God and love to his neighbor as himself 
—will fulfil all the detailed requirements of the Decalogue 
when these requirements become personally applicable to 
himself. He will abstain from idolatry, will reverence the name 
- of God, will remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy, will honor 
his father and mother, will not kill, steal, bear false witness, destroy 
his neighbor's peace, or covet his neighbor's property. 

3. Says Dr. Dwight in relation to the requirements which 
embody the spirit of the two tables of the Decalogue: 

‘These two precepts, notwithstanding their brevity, are 
so comprehensive as to include every possible moral action. 
The archangel is not raised above their control, nor can any 
action of his exceed that bound which they prescribe. The 
child who has passed the very verge of moral agency is not 
placed beneath their regulation, and whatever virtue he may 
exercise is no other than a fulfilment of their requisitions. All 
the duties which we immediately owe to God, to our fellow- 
creatures, and to ourselves, are by these precepts alike compre- 
hended and required. In .a word, endlessly various as moral 
action may be, it exists in no form or instance in which he who 
perfectly obbys these precepts will] not have done his duty 
and will not find himself justified and accepted with God.’’* 

IV. Whence arises the obligation of love to God and our 
fellow-men in the manner and in the degree prescribed? This 
is a very interesting inquiry,—the more so, since it involves 
the question of the whole basis of moral obligation. The re- 
quirement is not an arbitrary one. We infer this from the 
character of God as well as from his ordinary providences. 
We have already seen that he is infinite in justice and holi- 
ness. He therefore makes no arbitrary or unreasonable 
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requisitions of men. He is infinitely reasonable, and governs 
reasonable creatures; he will govern them in conformity 
with a reasonable law. Such a law will never be arbitrary. 
There will be a reason for its existence. I ask again, Why 
does the law of God exist as we find it? Whence arises its 
obligation? Why are we required to love God with all our 
heart, soul, mind, and strength, and our neighbor as our- 
selves? Various answers have been given. 

1. One says, ‘‘ The law is a transcript of God’s moral per- 
fections, and therefore holy, just, and good, and should be 
obeyed, because it is so.” 

Another says, ‘‘ The law existed from eternity in the Divine 
mind, the development and application only being made in 
time. It is therefore an eternal and unchangeable rule of 
right, as God himself is eternal and unchangeable, and it 
should be obeyed on that account.” 

Another says, “The law is an expression of the will of 
God, and should be obeyed because it is his will.” 

And still another says, ‘‘ The fulfilment of the law, or love 
to God with the whole heart, soul, mind, and strength, and 
to our neighbor as ourselves, would be productive of the 
greatest good; and therefore the law should be obeyed.” 
The reasoning of him who adopts this last theory is that 
“obedience is productive of happiness upon the whole, and 
disobedience is productive of misery upon the whole;” that 
“universal benevolence would be productive of the greatest 
happiness, whilst universal malevolence would be produc- 
tive of the greatest misery; and therefore the law, since it 
requires universal benevolence, should be obeyed.” 

This is the utilitarian theory. According to it, whatever 
is most useful is right, and whatever is productive of the 
greatest happiness is to be done, and the thing is right and 
to be done because it is useful and productive of happiness. 
In conformity with this theory, we are to love God and our 
fellow-men in the manner prescribed, because such an exer- 
cise is the most useful and productive of the greatest 
happiness. | 

2. Are any of these theories satisfactory? It seems to me 
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they are not. To say the least of them, they are indefinite 
and indistinct. I say more: none of them reaches the bottom 
of the subject. We hear them, but do not feel that our in- 
quiries are answered. We seek something farther. Why am 
I required to love God with all my heart, soul, mind, and 
strength, and my neighbor as myself? Can an answer be 
given ?—an answer which will address itself to my heart as 
well as to my reason,—the force of which I can feel as well 
as understand? I present my own answer: My obligations 
of love to God and my fellow-men arise primarily from my 
relations to God and my fellow-men. These relations are 
necessary and unchangeable; the obligations arising from 
them are necessary and unchangeable: they exist inde- 
pendently of all other considerations. 

V. We examine, then, man’s relation to God. What is 
that relation ? 

1. God is the Creator; man is the creature. God is the 
Benefactor; man is the beneficiary. God is the giver and 
preserver of life; is the giver of health, of every blessing. 
Man receives all these, and enjoys them as his gift. God 
has made us what we are,—rational, intelligent beings. 
Every endowment, therefore, which elevates and exalts us, 
which enables us to understand, to know, and to love, is his 
gift. Our relation to God may be summed up as a relation 
of complete and entire dependence. It is, moreover, a de- 
pendence which realizes a supply of every real want, a ful- 
ness of every needed blessing. No moment of our lives 
passes without a participation in his loving-kindness and 
tender mercy. 

2. We thus see our dependence,—our dependence upon 
bounty and goodness daily ministered. We are dependent 
for ourselves. Li is G'od that hath made us, and not we ourselves. 
Now, a legitimate inquiry is, What return should we make 
to God for all these things? What return should we make 
for ourselves? There can be but one answer: We should at 
least return corresponding gratitude. We should do good to 
him according to our ability, as he has done good to us. 
This would be the exercise of a spirit of gratitude. But it 
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may be said that he needs no good thing at our hands. This 
is true; but it does not diminish our obligation. We as 
really owe to God as if he needed every thing we could ren- 
der. We owe to: him in proportion to what he has done for 
us. If this is the measure of our obligation, it is plain that 
we owe every thing,—that we owe ourselves to him. And is 
not this precisely what he has required? God’s requirements 
correspond to our obligations. Love to God with the whole 
heart, soul, mind, and strength would lead us to the entire 
consecration of ourselves to him, or it would rather be itself 
the entire consecration of ourselves to him. 

3. Considerations presented as the ground of moral obliga- 
tion shoula address themselves at once to the heart. They 
should not need the aid of extended reasonings. The con- 
siderations which I have mentioned belong to this class. If 
our dependence on God is complete and entire, if this de- 
pendence realizes a fulness of uninterrupted blessings and 
mercies, and we are made sensible that it is so, a conscious- 
ness of our obligation is a necessary result. We must be 
hopelessly stupid and perverted if itis not. But we are not 
so stupid and perverted as to be insensible of what we owe 
to Him in whom we live and move and have our being, if we are 
made to understand our relations to him. We acknowledge 
our obligations and feel their foree. ‘We love him,” says 
the apostle, ‘“ because he first loved us.” Love in return for 
love or kindness shown is the spontaneous expression of a 
well-regulated heart. And if the heart is not well regulated 
and the expression is withheld, still the obligation exists. 
We involuntarily feel its force. This spontaneous expression 
of love for love is what the law requires. 

4. Love, in addition to the form of gratitude suggested 
here, may be an exercise of benevolence, or an exercise of 
both benevolence and complacency. It may be a sentiment 
which will express itself in promoting the interest and happi- 
ness of the object. Such a sentiment would be benevolence. 
Or it may be a sentiment of delight or pleasure in the pre- 
sence or enjoyment of the object. Such a sentiment would 


be a sentiment of complacency. Complacency necessarily 
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implies benevolence, though the latter may exist, and often 
does exist, without the former. 

5. Our primary obligations to God are obligations of grati- 
tude. This gratitude should express itself in exercises of 
benevolence; and, as we have seen, this benevolence, if it 
fulfil the obligation, must be supreme. There must be a 
willingness to perform any service, to make any sacrifice, to 
do any thing which may be required in order to the pro- 
motion of the glory of God or the fulfilment of his will. The 
obligation is absolutely absorbing. It requires that we make 
every thing subordinate to one great end. 

6. But an additional consideration of great weight remains 
to be presented. God is not only our Creator and Benefactor, 
but he is a being of infinite excellence in himself. His cha- 
racter has nothing odious or defective in it. It is positively 
and supremely good, and good only. God, as he develops 
himself in his works of creation and providence, and in his 
word, is supremely glorious and lovely. He deserves to be 
loved for what he is, as well as for what he does. The requi- 
sition, therefore, of love to him addresses itself to the reason. 
Obligations of gratitude elevate themselves into obligations 
of complacency or delight. As man receives every good 
thing, even himself, from God, he should render gratitude to 
him. <A proportionate gratitude would certainly be the grati- 
tude of the whole heart. Even then we should fall infinitely 
short of fulfilling the obligation. When every power and 
faculty of soul and body is employed in the service of God 
and in the promotion of his glory, in doing what he requires, 
we render for what we receive a return which is as a grain of 
sand to the innumerable sands upon the sea-shore. 

7. But, as the object which requires our gratitude and good 
will is supremely and infinitely excellent in character, our 
gratitude and benevolence should be kindled into delight. - 
As we have received every thing, even ourselves, from God, 
so we should return every thing, even ourselves, to God. As 
God, who is thus our Benefactor, is in himself infinitely 
worthy of our delight and love, so every return of gratitude 
which we make should be connected with entire consecration 
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of heart,—a heart which takes delight in his service, which 
finds its supreme interest and enjoyment in his presence. 
This is what the law and the whole Scriptures require. 

8. If the foregoing reasoning is not correct and logical, I 
confess my inability to see its defect. The theory presents a 
basis of moral obligation to God, the force of which every 
one can feel; and this consideration is corroborated by 
another, which every one can understand. It appeals to the 
heart and to the reason. I have said before that considera- 
tions presented as a ground of moral obligation should 
address themselves at once to the heart. It seems to me that 
every theory which fails of this must be defective. 

(1.) We may be told that we are under obligation to love 
God supremely because he requires it; because it is his will 
that we do so. Such a theory would address itself to our 
reason, but it cannot appeal to our hearts. I say, this theory 
would address itself to our reason; still, reason itself might 
press additional inquiries: Why does God require such love? 
fs it a mere arbitrary, a selfish requisition ? 

(2.) We may be told, further, that we are under obligation 
to love and obey God because love and obedience would be 
productive of the greatest happiness, whilst a contrary course 
would be productive of the greatest misery. As far as an 
appeal to the heart is concerned, this theory is as defective as 
the other. Nor do I see that its appeal to reason possesses 
great force. It is true that love and obedience are produc- 
tive of happiness, and the neglect of these, of misery.. But 
is this the reason why obedience and love are required? Is 
not the happiness rather a fixed result of obedience to the 
law than a reason for its requirement ? 

(8.) The will of God is the rule of our obedience. Is it, 
however, the basis of our obligation? In other words, does 
God’s willing an action make it right and obligatory, or does 
he will it and make it obligatory because it is right? The 
greater happiness is connected with obedience. Is it the pro- 
vidential result of doing what is right, what ought to be 
done, or is it to be regarded as the reason why obedience is 
required ? 
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(4.) When I am told that the law is a transcript of the 
moral perfections of God, I do not understand the expression. 
Itis too indefinite. The truth is, it can havenomeaning. The 
law requires those characteristics in man which would make 
him like God; but to say that it is q transcript of his moral 
perfections is to reason too vaguely to satisfy a thoughtful 
mind. 

The theory which I have endeavored to present, basing 
primarily our obligations to God upon our relations to him as 
our Creator and Benefactor, I can myself, at least, understand, 
and its force I can feel. 

VI. Let us consider the mutual relations of men. Out of 
these relations we will find arising the mutual obligations 
implied in the second table of the law. And— 

1. Men are mutually dependent. As we are all dependent 
on God, so we are dependent on one another. There is, of 
course, a difference in the degree; our dependence on God 
being entire, and our dependence on our fellow-men being 
partial, still the state of dependence is as real in the one case 
as in the other. No man can live and perfect his character 
alone. He needs, he must have, co-operation and aid. The 
existence of society, the development of the mind, the pro- 
gress of arts and knowledge, the enjoyment of happiness, 
depend upon the mutual co-operation of men. ‘None of us 
liveth to: himself, and no man dieth to himself.” This 
language of the apostle is’ emphatically true in the sense in 
which I here apply it. If men are thus dependent on one 
another, are thus of necessity mutual benefactors, it is very 
evident that there should be mutual gratitude and benevo- 
lence; that each man should love his neighbor as himself. 

2. In the sight of God, men are equal. Inequalities grow 
up in society. They are inevitable; perhaps in some cases 
they are useful; but in the sight of God, considered as his 
creatures, men are equal. My neighbor, considered as his 
creature, holds as deep an interest in his paternal affections, 
in his plans and purposes of providence and mercy, as myself. 
If God looks upon him with equal favor, bestows upon him 
equal love, Iam to imitate the example. Such an example 
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is my highest authori it it carries with it not only authority, 
but obligation. . 

The precept requiring us to love our neighbor as ourselves 
is intended, of course, to have a practical application. It is 
intended to teach that the good things which we enjoy should 
be shared with him. And whyso? Because God, who gave 
them, feels as deep an interest in my neighbor as in myself. 
Iam but one link in a great chain which encircles the globe. 
Each link in its proper place is equally important. It is 
especially so in the sight of God. He constituted the chain, 
placing in his wisdom each part fn the position which it 
occupies. God loves my neighbor, considered simply as a 
creature, as I have already suggested, as well as he loves 
myself. Bestowing a similar love, therefore, on the same 
object, I imitate him. Dr. Dwight remarks, with great 
truthfulness and force: 

‘That the interests of God are inestimably more valuable 
than our own will not be questioned by any man. This 
being allowed, it can no more be questioned that they deserve 
incomparably more regard than our own. Nor can it any 
more be doubted that the interests of our neighbor are, at a 
fair average, equally valuable with our own. The fact that 
they are ours certainly adds nothing to their value. For 
what then, it may be asked, can they be more valuable than 
those of our neighbor? God unquestionably regards them 
alike; and it will not be denied that he regards them equi- 
tably, and in the very manner in which we ought to regard 
them,"’* 

If men are equal in the sight of God, and God regards 
them as men, as creatures, with equal interest, they are 
themselves to regard each other with equal interest ; they are 
each to love his neighbor as himself. 

5. All men are brethren. This is so, if the Bible does not 
mislead us. The early history of the race is presented as the 
history of a family having a common parentage. They evi- 
dently share in a common nature. Furthermore, says Paul, 
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‘God hath made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell 
on all the face of the earth.” If men are thus brethren, 
members of one family, inheriting a common nature, bone of 
each other’s bone and flesh of each other’s flesh, we can 
appreciate the requirement of the second table of the law. 
Should not a brother love a brother as himself? 

4. In this world we have mutual trials, afflictions, and 
sorrows. It is a world of trouble. No man is free from it. 
‘‘Man that is born of a woman is of few days and full of 
trouble.” This is the testimony of a very bitter experience. 
All human experience fufnishes a corroboration of the testi- 
mony of the patriarch. Our troubles and sorrows are com- 
mon. Our sympathies should in like manner be common. 
Do we not derive from this source an argument,—an. argu- 
ment which appeals to the heart in favor of mutual love ? 
Shall the inmates of a hospital, where disease and suffering 
and death reign, where little else is heard but the wail of 
sorrow, be arrayed in selfish hostility against one another? 
Will they not rather feel that they are a common brother- 
hood, and that each should sympathize with and love his 
fellow-sufferer as himself? We can have no doubt that, 
whatever they may feel, this is what they should feel. 

5. We see from these considerations that the basis of our 
obligation of love to our fellow-men is found in our relations 
to them, as the basis of our obligation of love to God is found 
in our relations to him. Relationship is thus found to be the 
basis of all moral obligation. Our relationships may be in- 
finitely diversified, but each one will suggest its own obliga- 
tions and duties to a thoughtful mind. The Bible does not 
establish the obligation, but explains and enforces it. It 
would be proper and right—a moral duty—to love God and 
our neighbor, if God had never required it; if no advan- 
tage accrued to ourselves or others from it; if the hopes of 
heaven and the fears of hell were blotted out of the human 
mind. 

VI. I may ask whether this theory of our obligations to 
our fellow-men does not in like manner address itself to our 
hearts as well as to our reason. We are essentially equal; 
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we are mutually dependent; we are brethren of the same 
great family; we are equally related to God as our common 
Creator and Benefactor; we have common afflictions and 
sorrows, and should from this circumstance be drawn together 
by mutual sympathies. Are we not, must we not, be impressed, 
in view of such considerations, with the suitableness and 
necessity of exercising a spirit of mutual gratitude and good 
will? And Lask, again, whether the obligation does not press 
itself upon our hearts as well as upon our reason. Is it not 
an obligation which we must not only understand, but feel ? 

This, then, is our theory of the origin of those obligations 
embodied in the moral law. They arise primarily from our 
relations to God and our fellow-men as those relations have 
been presented. There are additional considerations, but 
these are original and simple. No extended reasoning is 
necessary to enforce them. We appreciate them, and feel 
that they are just, as soon as they are presented. The addi- 
tional considerations corroborate these. When the accu- 
mulated force of all is presented to the human mind, it seems 
to me that it should press with the weight of a mountain. 
Supreme love to God, our Creator and Benefactor, especially 
as a God of infinite perfection, and love to our neighbor as 
ourselves, are precisely what we ought to render under such 
circumstances as those in which we are placed. He requires 
these of us. He would not require more; he could not 
require less. 

VIII. The theory here set forth is in conflict with the utili- 
tarian theory in this, that it regards utility not as a basis of 
right, but rather as a result of what is right. A thing is not 
right and proper to be done because it is useful or productive 
of the greater happiness, but it is useful and productive of 
the greater happiness because it is right and proper to be 
done. God has wisely and benevolently made virtue and 
holiness productive of happiness, whilst vice and sin are pro- 
ductive of certain misery: still, virtue and holiness should be 
practised if there were no such experience as happiness or 
misery. 

It is in conflict with the theory which makes the will of 
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God the basis of moral obligation. God’s willing a course 
of action is not what makes that course of action right, but 
he wills it because it is right. He requires love to himself 
and our neighbor because, from our relations to him and our 
neighbor, what he requires should be rendered. The will of 
God, however, can never contravene what is right, because 
that will is always guided by infinite wisdom and holiness. 
I have heretofore hinted at these conclusions, but now express 
them distinctly. 

If the foregoing views of the origin of our obilieatibna: to 
God and our fellow-men are correct, it may be remarked : 

1. That the law did not exist until created beings existed. 
If the obligations of the law arise from the relationship of 
the created to the Creator, and from the relations of the 
created to one another, and their common relation to God, 
this is very plain. I am told, however, that the law existed 
from eternity in the Divine Mind. My answer is, that it thus 
existed in the same sense in which the work of creation 
existed in the Divine Mind. But we do not speak or think 
of creation as a fact until the thing was done. Why, then, 
should we speak of the law as existing when it could have 
had but a prospective existence? Indeed, the idea of a law 
_ without subjects is an incongruity. To say, therefore, that 
the law existed from eternity, is incorrect. 

2. That as soon as created intelligent beings existed, the 
obligation existed, and the requirement arising out of the 
obligation of course existed. The requirement of the law 
was made because the obligation existed. The obligation 
and the law arising out of it will exist forever, because 
created and dependent beings will exist forever. 

3. That the moral law is the standard of character to all 
created intelligent beings in the universe. All such sustain 
those relations to God, and, as far as we know, in some sense 
at least,to each other, from which the obligations of the law 
originate, and are consequently under it. The whole universe 
is, therefore, the moral empire of God; every created intelli- 
gent being is a member of this vast body. The obligations 
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and authority of the law extend through heaven, earth, and 
hell. 

4, That, whilst we find an infinite variety in the capacities 
of its subjects, still the law is adapted to every capacity. 
What we can render we are required to render. Having the 
capacity of an angel, I would be required to love, according to 
that capacity, with all my heart, soul, mind, and strength. The 
same principle would apply to me possessing the lowest in- 
telligent capacity. I am required to love with my whole 
capacity, whatever its strength may be. This rule is beau- 
tifully illustrated by our Saviour in his Parable of the Talents. 
In my love to my neighbor, the measure of the requirement 
is my love to myself. J cannot misunderstand it, nor can I 
plead a want of capacity. I cannot misunderstand the rule; 
because I have it written in myown heart. I cannot plead a 
want of capacity; because the measure of my love to myself 
is to be the measure of my love to my neighbor. What I 
can do for myself I can do for him. 
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LECTURE II 
THE LAW OF GOD—CONTINUED. 


WE proceed in this Lecture to consider— 

I. The advantages of a revelation of the law as it is con- 
tained in the Scriptures. JI may mention, then, 

1. That it serves as a distinct expression of the Divine will 
in relation to what man should be. This will is always in 
conformity with what is right. Our obligations arise from 
our relations to God and to one another. It is the will of 
God that these obligations should be fulfilled,—that all our 
relations should be appreciated, and every duty arising from 
them discharged. That we may understand the full import 
of his will, it is embodied and expressed in his law. The law 
was communicated to Adam in his primitive state; at least, 
he understood its principles and felt their force. It was to 
him rather a law of nature. He was then holy; and there 
was, of course, a correspondence between its requirements 
and his own disposition. -He was not, therefore, likely to 
lose sight of its requirements. But men in their sinful state 
were in danger of losing a knowledge of the law, and be- 
coming sinners in a still higher degree. In order to prevent 
such a state of things, the law was formally communicated 
to Moses, written upon two tables of stone. It was again 
partially embodied by Moses, and fully by our Saviour, in 
the requisition of love to God with our whole heart, soul, mind, 
and strength, and to our neighbor as ourselves. The will of God 
in relation to our duty to him and to one another is thus dis- 
tinctly placed before us in its details and in its embodied 
spirit. The fact that the law is an expression of the will of 
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God gives it an importance in the estimation of every serious 
man which it could not otherwise possess. The law requires 
what should be rendered; and God has expressed his will in 
the most emphatic and solemn manner that we fulfil the re- 
quisition. With this expressed will before us, we can have 
no doubt of what God requires us both to be and to do. 

2. That it serves as a preventative of sin. The law, as we 
have seen, does not create our obligations, but expresses 
them. The obligations existed from the beginning. The 
will of God expressed in the law would be a sufficient reason 
for any requisition. It would itself be a sufficient basis 
of moral obligation, although we do not find it presented as 
such. The will of God, directed by infinite wisdom, goodness, 
and holiness, can never be otherwise than a righteous will. 
It can never enjoin what ought not to be done. What it re- 
quires will always be something which ought to be done. But, 
from whatever source our obligations may arise, they ought 
to be expressed. We ought to understand what they are. 
In the Seriptures, the law and the penalty stand before us 
with appalling aspect. Will not the fire and the smoke and 
the thunders of Sinai move the heart with fear? These were 
circumstances attending the giving of the law. However we 
may be affected by them, the account is, that “‘so terrible was 
the sight, that Moses said, I exceedingly fear and quake.” 

But what is the penalty of the law? ‘The soul that sin- 
neth, it shall die.” ‘The wages of sin is death.” Sin reigns 
unto death. These terrible communications are intended to 
prevent sin. We are told that “the law is not made for a 
righteous man, but for the lawless and disobedient, for the 
ungodly and for sinners, for unholy and profane, for mur- 
derers of fathers and murderers of mothers, for man-slayers, 
for whoremongers, for them that defile themselves with man- 
kind, for men-stealers, for liars, for perjured persons.”” Why 
is the law made for such? And why was it communicated 
under so imposing circumstances? Why is its terrible 
penalty held over the heads of the guilty? Why are its de- 
nunciations written as in letters of fire before our eyes? 
Because God would save men from sin,—from doing vio- 
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lence to any of those relations in which we stand to him and 
to our fellow-men, and thus suffering the death which sin 
must inevitably bring. 

3. That it serves as a standard of holiness. Holiness and 
obedience are necessary. Of their necessity I need not now 
speak. They are necessary; they should be perfect. But 
there could be no certainty of perfection without a standard 
or rule of conduct. Indeed, we could form no idea of what 
perfection would be, without such a standard before us. 
Those on whom the obligation to obedience rests are dis- 
persed everywhere throughout the universe. They possess 
different degrees of abalioe and different dispositions. There 
should be before the great empire of Jehovah a common 
standard of character. Mutual assimilation, and the assimi- 
lation of all to God, is the great object of the Divine ad- 
ministration. If God is holy, just, and good,—and the law, 
as we shall see, is holy, just, and good,—obedience to the 
law is the attainment of this great end. In addition, he who 
obeys is entitled to all the blessings and benefits of citizen- 
ship in the kingdom of God; he who ‘disobeys forfeits this 
right and becomes an outlaw, and must become an outcast. 
Such are to “be cast out into outer darkness; there shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth.” 

4. That it serves as an exponent of the character of God. 
The law is an expression of the character of God, inasmuch 
as it is an expression of his will,—the will being the chief 
ingredient in moral character. Where we have, therefore, 
an expression of the will of God, we have what may be re- 
garded as an expression of his character. According to this 
exponent, how excellent and glorious is the character of 
God! “The law is holy, and the commandment holy, just, 
and good.” ‘The law of the Lord is perfect.” Had we no 
other evidence, we would believe, from these descriptions of 
his law, that he is holy, just, and good, and perfect in these 
_ and all other excellent attributes. “Love is the fulfilling of 
the law.” If love is the fulfilling of his law, we reason that 
he possesses great loveliness of character. Says the apostle, 
“God is love” This is a graphic description of Him whose 
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law is fulfilled by love. He is himself love whose law re- 
quires love. Upon this expression, ‘ God is love,” President 
Davies remarks thus, beautifully : 

‘There is an unfathomable depth in this concise, laconic 

sentence, which even the penetration of an angel’s mind can- 
not reach.” It describes ‘‘an ineffable excellence, which even 
celestial eloquence cannot fully represent. God is love; not 
only lovely and loving, but love itself; pure, unmixed love, 
nothing but love; love in his nature and in all his opera- 
tions; the object, source, and quintessence of all love.’’* 
_ So lovely-and excellent is the character of Him who gives 
the law; whilst the law itself is an expression of his loveli- 
ness and excellence. Love is required by Him who is him- 
self love. As is the stream, so is the fountain. 

5. That the revealed law exhibits more clearly the offen- 
siveness and odiousness of sin. ‘The law entered that the 
offence might abound.” The object—one of the objects— 
of revealing the law through Moses was that sin, according 
to the language of the apostle in another place, might appear 
exceeding sinful. ‘I was alive without the law; but when the 
commandment came, sin revived, and I died.’’ ‘When the 
commandment came, sin revived,’’—developed itself more 
fully and clearly. When the justice, purity, and reasonable- 
ness of the law are considered, sin must appear not only in- 
excusable, but exceedingly aggravated. The law requires 
love to our Benefactor,—to the greatest and best and most 
glorious of Beings. It requires love to our neighbors,—to 
our brethren. Sin is the expression of enmity instead of 
love. It is the development of extreme selfishness. It is the 
son in the midst of a suffering and helpless family looking 
out for himself alone, indifferent to the welfare of parents, 
brothers, and sisters, and not merely indifferent, but endeavor- 
ing, notwithstanding his endeavors may bring them to starva- | 
tion and death, to draw every thing around himself. It is 
the inmate of a hospital, heedless of the sufferings and groans 
of his fellow-inmates, appropriating every temporary allevia- 
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tion. How offensive, odious, and disgusting must such selfish- 
ness appear! But sin is not merely selfishness: it becomes 
enmity. Is not treason considered everywhere a crime worthy 
of death? Who can tolerate for a moment the presence of a 
patricide? Yetsin is treason against the government of God. 
It would lead to the annihilation not only of his authority, 
but of himself. The crucifixion of our Saviour, and the cruel 
persecutions of his followers, afford sufficient evidence that 
if sin were not restrained by a strong arm, it would develop 
itself in the fiercest forms of mischief and violence. 

Il. The extent of the requisitions of the law. On this sub- 
ject it may be remarked, 

1. That the law requires external obedience. This pro- 
position needs no argument. An illustration is found in 
human laws: they require external obedience. They, how- 
ever, require nothing more. A higher requisition would be 
useless, for the reason that those who administer them, in 
determining obedience and disobedience, have no means of 
knowing any thing beyond what is external. The law of 
God, as it is spread out in the ten commandments, is an ad- 
ditional illustration. Every precept and prohibition, unless 
the last may be excepted, relates to what is external. 

2. That it requires internal or spiritual obedience. The 
Scriptures are explicit -on this subject. ‘The law of the 
Lord is perfect, converting the soul.’ We learn from this 
passage that the law affects the internal, the spiritual man. 
The letter of one prohibition of the Decalogue is, “Thou 
shalt not kill.” But the apostle says, ‘‘ Whosoever hateth 
his brother is a murderer.” The law is violated by an affec- 
tion of the heart. The letter of another prohibition 1s, 
“Thou shalt not commit adultery.’ But our Saviour teaches 
that ‘“‘ whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after her hath 
committed adultery with her already in his heart.”’ Again, 
says the apostle, ‘‘ Whosoever shall keep the whole law, and 
yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all.” Why is it so? 
Because he who thus offends has violated the spirit of the 
law; as he has developed a spirit which would lead to the 
transgression of every precept. The foundation of all reli- 
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gious excellence, or of even all religious character, is laid in 
the heart. The Beatitudes pronounced by our Saviour indi- 
cate this: ‘‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit; ‘‘ Blessed are the 
meek ;’’ “Blessed are the pure in heart;” “Blessed are they 
that hunger and thirst after righteousness ;” ‘ Blessed are the 
merciful;” ‘Blessed are they that mourn.” The law of God 
requires a righteousness which shall exceed the righteousness 
of the Scribes and Pharisees; and yet this righteousness was 
externally very strict. The superiority required is a spiritual 
superiority,—an obedience of the heart. 

3. That it requires perfect obedience. This is charac- 
teristic of every law. No indulgence is granted; no discre- 
tion is given. There may be a defect in the expression, as 
in the administration, of law; but in its intention—which 
constitutes its spirit—it can require perfect obedience only. 
If this is characteristic of the laws of man, much more is it 
characteristic of the law of God. Whilst there are no mis- 
takes in its expression or its administration, there is no de- 
fect in its requirements. The exposition of our Saviour sets 
forth very clearly its character in this respect: ‘Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind, and 
thy neighbor as thyself.” It is very obvious from this exposi- 
tion that nothing short of perfect and entire devotion of heart 
and life will be an acceptable obedience. 

4. That it requires perpetual and uniform obedience. The 
intermission of a moment is a sin. One sin led to the de- 
struction of our race; and that sin sprang from a momentary 
relaxation of the fidelity of the heart. The law of God ad- 
mits of no relaxation. The obedience must be uninter- 
rupted, incessant. It must also continue forever. The same 
relations and circumstances which originated the obligation 
will exist, at least partially, forever. Wherein any change 
occurs, the force of the original obligation will not be dimi- 
nished: it will still continue. We will obey in heaven. The 
obligation will exist in undiminished force, and it will be our 
delight and our happiness to fulfil it. We should obey in 
hell. Even there, in that gloomy abode, where God has 
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ceased to be a benefactor, and become the executioner of a 
fiery vengeance, the law will still take the unpardoned sinner 
by the throat, and say, “Pay me what thou owest.” Our 
immortality confirms and perpetuates our debt. 

5. That its requisitions extend to all intelligent creatures, 
The obligations of the law arise from the relations of the crea- 
tures to the Creator, and from the relations of creatures to one 
another. The consequence is, that wherever there are crea- 
tures capable of fulfilling its requisitions, there the obligations 
of the law exist. All intelligent creatures are capable of ful- 
filling its requisitions; all intelligent creatures are therefore 
its subjects. Angels, men, and devils are subjects of the same 
great empire and required to conform to the same moral rule. 
Every child of Adam, however sinful and degraded he may 
be, is under obligation to render a perfect, a sinless obe- 
dience to God every moment of his existence. This is true 
of every fallen spirit in hell, and, as already stated, it will be 
true of both forever. There is no possible exemption. 

III. Those exercises and affections required in the law. 
I have already, in connection with other topics, alluded to 
this subject. Such allusions could not be avoided; still, 
they were but allusions. The subject demands a more distinct 
consideration. ? 

1. The first requisition of the law is love to God. This 
term “love” is evidently used in different senses in the 
Scriptures. We are required to love God; Christians are re- 
quired to love one another; God is said to have loved the world, 
to have loved his Son, to love his people. Now, it is very evi- 
dent that God does not love a world of sinners and his well- 
beloved Son in the same sense. He loves his people, and 
he loves wretched and miserable sinners; but his feelings 
towards them must be different. When we are required to 
love him, what does the requisition mean ? 

(1.) Moses says, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God.’ 
What is the import of the requirement? The Hebrew verb 
translated ‘“‘love’”’ in this and kindred passages is JN. It 
signifies to breathe after; to long for; to desire; to delight in. 
We find it in the following passages : 
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Deut. x. 12: “And now, Israel, what doth the Lord thy 
God require of thee, but to fear the Lord thy God, to walk 
in all his ways, and to love him,—to take delight in him,—and 
to serve the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all 
thy soul?” 

Deut. xi. 18: “ And it shall come to.pass, if ye shall hearken 
diligently unto my commandments which I command you 
this day, to love the Lord your God,—to take delight in the 
Lord your God,—and to serve him with all your heart. and 
with all your soul.” 

Deut. xxx. 6: “And the Lord thy God shall circumcise 
thine heart, and the heart of thy seed, to. love the Lord thy 
God—to take delight in the Lord thy God—with all thine. 
heart and with all thy soul, that thou mayest live.” | 

Psalm exix. 97: “O how I love thy law—take delight: in, 
breathe after thy law—it is my meditation all the day.” 

These passages are sufficient to illustrate the meaning of 
the original verb. Illustrations might be multiplied. When 
Moses says,’ therefore, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God,” 
he means that those to whom, the command is given should 
seck after God ; breathe after him ;. desire. him ; delight in him; 
that they should love him as the Psalmist loved the law of 
the Lord when he made it his. meditation day and night. We 
have already seen that this is. the highest exercise which 
would result from the fulfilment of our obligations. They 
are first obligations of gratitude, but lastly of complacency 
or delight. The first, as we have seen, arise from our rela- 
_ tions to God; the last, from his own intrinsic excellence and 

holiness. 

' (2.) The corresponding verb in the New Testamentis ayazdu. 
It means to hold dear, including the idea of respect, conjidence, 
benevolence, sympathy ; to delight in. We are required to hold 
dear, to delight in God as a being deserving our gratitude, 
respect, confidence, benevolence; all the sympathies of our 
hearts. Religion developed in the New Testament is the 
same with religion developed in the Old; but in the latter a 
wider range is given for the exercise of human sympathy and 


affection. Our Saviour himself was touched with a feeling of 
3 
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our infirmities, and in all points tempted as we are. We see the 
difference, as far as it exists, in the import of the two words 
which we have been examining. 

(3.) It may be remarked, farther, that the command of 
Moses is connected with the announcement of a great pri- 
mary truth,—the unity of the Godhead: “Hear, O Israel, the 
Lord our God is one Lord.” We may suppose, therefore, that 
one object of the requirement was to turn the minds of the 
' people from idolatry and fix them upon God rather than upon 
idols. Whilst this is, no doubt, true, still the main object was 
evidently to impress upon them a sense of their obligations 
to God as their Creator and Benefactor, and their great and 
glorious and holy God. 

(4.) The intensity of the affection required deserves con- 
sideration. We are to love, to breathe after, to delight in God 
with all the heart, soul, mind, and strength. Do we understand 
by this that the affection is to be so absorbing as to exclude 
those natural affections which exist in society,—the reciprocal 
feelings of kindness which show themselves between parents 
and children, husbands and wives, benefactors and benefi- 
ciaries? We consider such affections as redeeming charac- 
teristics of our debased and grovelling natures. Are they to 
be superseded,—to have no place in our hearts? Our Saviour 
himself enables us to answer the question: ‘‘ He that loveth 
father or mother more than me is not worthy of me; and he 
that loveth son or daughter more than me is not worthy of 
me.” The converse of these propositions is, “He that loves 
me more than father or mother, son or daughter, is worthy 
of me.” Those who love thus have fulfilled their obligations 
to Christ. Guided by this rule of interpretation, we under- 
stand that, when we are required to love with all the heart, 
soul, mind, and strength, we are required to love God above 
every thing else, to make his character and service our 
supreme delight, to consecrate our purest and most exalted 
affectionsto him. Our hearts are not to be hardened towards 
those to whom nature and social obligations have bound us, 
but our love to God is to be paramount and controlling. It 
is to sanctify and render subordinate all other affections. We 
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are to love him more than life itself. We find such a state 
of feeling in Daniel and his companions, in the apostles 
and early Christians, when they perilled and many of them 
sacrificed their lives in preference to compromising the honor 
of God, or to failing in the fulfilment of what they conceived 
to be his will. We would, no doubt, find in times of trial an 
affection approaching at least to this in every true Christian. 
I hope, too, that in many cases this measure of love and con- 
secration would not only be approached, but reached. Why 
should it not be? Cannot and should not every good man 
attain to such a consecration of heart and life as to feel that 
God and his service are his supreme delight, and that all 
earthly objects are subordinate? He should not only thus 
feel, but it is the duty of every Christian to make such a 
state of affection the measure of his Christian life. 

2. The second requisition of the law is love to our neighbor. 

(1.) It is worthy of remark that the principle of the second 
table of the law is not set forth by Moses in so formal a 
manner:as we might have expected. He confined himself 
chiefly to an exposition of what was afterwards called the 
first commandment. Various conjectural reasons might be 
given for this omission; but I forbear to mention them. In 
several expressions, however, he informally alludes to it, and 
the principle seems to have been familiar to the Jews in the 
time of Christ. The young lawyer promptly presented it 
who professed a desire to learn the conditions upon which 
eternal life might be inherited. Said our Saviour, ‘“‘ What is 
written in the law? How readest thou?’ And he answering 
said, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all 
thy mind, and thy neighbor as thyself.” This mode of expound- 
ing the requirements of the law was received and uniformly 
urged by our Saviour. It was in conformity with the great 
principles of universal benevolence which it seems to have 
been a part of his mission to inculeate. 

(2.) In the same conversation with the young lawyer, the 
Saviour settled another question of importance connected 
with this subject: “Who is my neighbor?” Who are to be 
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included in the affection enjoined? Is any limit prescribed ? 
And if so, what is that limit? Our Saviour, in the parable of 
the good Samaritan, forces an acknowledgment from a Jewish 
lawyer that a Samaritan, a hereditary enemy, was a neighbor, 
and, of course, to be the object of his love. We infer, therefore, 
that our supposed or real enemies are to be regarded as our 
neighbors, in the sense of the term as it is used in expound- 
ing the law. Hence the injunctions of our Saviour, “ Love 
your enemies; bless them that curse you; do good to them 
that hate you; and pray for them that despitefully use you 
and persecute you.”’ From these injunctions, and from the 
parable of the good Samaritan, the conclusion is obvious that 
all men are our neighbors. If our enemies are our neigh- 
bors, a fortiori are all men our neighbors—to be the objects 
of our love. We are to do good to them—to all men—as we have 
opportunity. 2 

(3.) Another feature in this requisition remains to be con- 
sidered: the measure of our regard for our neighbor. We 
are to love him as ourselves. Our regard for ourselves is the 
standard by which we are to regulate our regard for him. 
This requirement of the law is so directly in conflict with 
the prevailing feelings of the human heart, that, upon its first 
announcement, its fulfilment seems impossible. It is, how- 
_ ever, to be regarded in a general and an indefinite, rather 
than in a definite, sense. Its fulfilment may be considered 
to consist in the following particulars, which are not only 
possible, but obvious duties. 

First. In doing whatever we can to promote our neigh- 
bor’s happiness. The rule includes benevolent labors for the 
benefit of friends, strangers, and enemies: it includes espe- 
cially labors for the needy. 

Secondly. In abstaining from the promotion of our own 
interest, when we would thereby injure or even endanger the ~ 
interest of our neighbor. The rule requires frankness, 
honesty, undisguised truth, in every transaction of business. 

Thirdly. In -making our labors, property, talents, of what- 
ever kind, subservient to public and general rather than to 
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private interests. The rule requires the utter annihilation 
of the selfishness of the human heart. 

Fourthly. In laboring especially for the salvation of the 
souls of our fellow-men. 

Fifthly. In doing universally to others as we would that 
others should do to us. Our Saviour teaches that this is the 
fulfilment of the law and the prophets. 

Without attempting to explain precisely in what manner 
or in what sense we are to love our neighbor as ourselves, I 
present the foregoing statements as a practical answer to all 
inquiries likely to arise from the subject. 

IV. When we descend from the great principles of the law 
to its details in the Decalogue, we find: 

1. That four of what we term the Ten Commandments 
relate to our duty to God, and that three of these are really 
prohibitions, whilst the fourth only is in the proper sense a 
precept. Love to God with the whole heart, soul, mind, and 
strength would lead, as I have heretofore suggested, to a 
practical regard both to the prohibitions and the precept. 
What God forbids would not be done, what he requires would 
be done. There would be neither idolatry nor profanity, and 
the Sabbath would be kept holy. Supreme love would erect an 
altar to the true God upon every hill-top, in every plain and 
valley, in every temple of idolatry, in every domestic habita- 
tion,—everywhere. The language of profanity, under its con- 
secrating influence, would become a strange dialect, the Sab- 
bath would become an emblem of the sweet and quiet and 
eternal rest of heaven. | 

2. That the remaining six commandments relate to our 
duties to our fellow-men. Of these, one is a proper precept, 
the others are prohibitions. The precept relates to the first 
of all our duties to man: ‘“‘ Honor thy father and thy mother.”’ 
Of the prohibitions, the first relates to our neighbor’s life, the © 
second to his domestic peace, the third to his property, the 
fourth to his character; the last proscribes even improper 
feelings towards what belongs to our neighbor. It is easy to 
see that love to our neighbor as to ourselves would develop itself 
in the most lovely form of filial piety, would render his life, 
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domestic peace, property, and character sacred, would sup- 
plant every unholy desire and affection of the human heart, 
and would establish a reign of righteousness upon earth. 
War and bloodshed and every form of violence would cease, 
and men would become what God intended them to be, a 
great brotherhood. 


REMARKS. 


1. The law was at first written upon the heart of man. It 
was afterwards communicated to Moses written upon the 
tables of stone. For our instruction it is embodied in the 
Scriptures, and God has promised to rewrite it upon the 
hearts of his obedient people by his Holy Spirit. We have 
every means of knowing our duty. 

2. The law, or, to use the language of the Psalmist, the 
“commandment is exceeding broad.” Its demands extend 
to our outward life and to our inward thoughts. It ‘is per- 
fect, converting the soul.” There is no obedience but in 
the earnest and undivided consecration of the heart.. Every 
thought, purpose, desire, affection, must be subjugated, 
sanctified. 

3. Obedience to the law would raise us up to fellowship 
with God, and to a holy fellowship with one another. The. 
sword would be beaten into the ploughshare, and the spear 
into the pruning-hook. Men would not hurt nor destroy in 
all the holy mountain of God. 

4. In the Millennium, the anticipated golden age of the 
Church, we suppose there will be a general restoration of the 
principles of the law to the hearts of men. There will be 
love to God, and among men peace and mutual good will. 
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LECTURE III. 
THE LAW OF GOD—CONTINUED. 


I propose in this lecture to consider some additional in- 
quiries, which present themselves in relation to the law of 
God. And— 

I. “What is the relation of positive laws, or positive pre- 
cepts, to the moral law?” Mr. Ewing says: 

- “A moral precept is defined to be a law which is good, 
right, and fit in its own nature,—consequently, was always 
right, and must eternally continue to be right.” 

Again: 

“‘ Positive laws are precepts which have their reason in the 
will of the law-giver, and may be abrogated when their 
necessity ceases.”* Bishop Butler agrees substantially with 
Mr. Ewing. 

1. These definitions are correct. Other authorities might 
also be adduced; but I do not consider them necessary. A 
moral law is one which finds its obligation to obedience in 
the fitness of things, or, as we have largely considered here- 
tofore, in our relations to God and to one another. A posi- 
tive law finds its obligation to obedience in the will of the 
law-giver. This will, too, is directed by particular cireum- 
stances, which are changeable. | 

2. I have endeavored to set forth the basis of our obliga- 
tion to do those things required in the moral law, as it is ex- 
pounded by Moses and our Saviour. The things are to be 
done because they are right; they are required because they 
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ought to be done. It were easy to show that all the particu- 
lar requirements of the Decalogue are moral in their obliga- 
tion, unless we may admit that the fourth commandment is 
positive only. It has always been right, and will forever be 
right, that we have no other Gods before the true God ; that we 
should not become idolaters ; that we should not use the name of 
God irreverently or profanely. The obligation in these cases 
arises primarily from our relations to God. Itis strengthened 
by the respect which is due to a character so excellent and 
glorious. 

3. In like manner, it has always been right, and will forever 
continue to be right, that men should honor their parents, that 
they should not wickedly take the lives of their fellow-men, that 
they should respect the sanctity of the marriage covenant, that they 
should not steal, swear falsely, nor desire to possess unlawfully what 
belongs to others. The obligation in these cases arises from 
our relations to our fellow-men. God requires what he does 
require, and forbids what he does forbid, because both the 
requirements and prohibitions are right and proper. The 
things required to be done are what ought to be done; the 
things forbidden are what ought not to be done. The obli- 
gation in all these cases, as I have heretofore suggested in 
relation to the embodied principles of the law, addresses 
itself, when our relations to the parties are understood, to 
our consciousness as well as to our reason. We not only 
understand the obligation, but feel its force. 

4. Positive laws, including both preceptsand prohibitions, are 
intended to be temporary. They are intended to accomplish 
a particular purpose, and the immediate obligation to observe 
them is based upon the will of God expressed in the law, 
precept, or prohibition. The obligation continues until the 
law is repealed, or the object for which it was given is accom- 
plished. 

5. The civil and ceremonial laws of the Jews were posi- 
tive. The prohibition of the fruit of the tree of knowledge 
was a positive prohibition. The command of God to Abraham 
to leave his native land and the house of his fathers was a 
positive command. No reason appeared, except that it was 
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the willof God. All these laws and commands were intended 
to accomplish particular objects. The obligation to obedience 
continued until the objects were accomplished, and then 
ceased. These may serve as specimens of this class of laws. 

II. “ What is the primary basis of obligation in the case 
of a positive law or precept?’ Ihave said that the imme- 
diate ground of obligation is the expressed will of God. 
This is true; but does any other basis underlie this? When 
we have said that the will of God is the ground of the obli- 
gation, have we given the whole answer ? 

1. My answer is that moral and positive obligations have 
the same original basis. Our relations to God make it right 
and proper—a supreme duty—to love him with the whole 
heart, soul, mind, and strength, as the moral law requires. 
The same relations make it equally right and proper that we 
should do whatever he commands. If we are under obliga- 
tions to love God supremely, we are under obligation to do 
his will. We have seen that he is infinitely worthy of our 
love. If so, he will never require of us, permanently or tem- 
porarily, what is wrong. The moral obligation is paramount 
and universal, and, of course, includes the positive, which is 
particular. ‘ie : 

2. It results from this relation of a positive to a moral obli- 
gation that the violation of a positive precept or prohibition 
is at the same time a violation of the moral law. Our first 
parents transgressed the moral law as well as the positive 
prohibition in eating the forbidden fruit. Abraham showed 
his regard for the moral obligation when he expressed his 
willingness to obey the positive precept in relation to offer- 
ing up his son. His prompt obedience expressed his love to 
Him who gave the command, as well as his respect for the 
source from which it came. The origin of all obligation, 
when properly considered, is moral. 

3. I now proceed to apply the principle here presented to 
the fourth commandment in the Decalogue. It has been 
urged that this precept is not moral; that it related to the 
Jews only, and, consequently, that its obligation has ceased. 
Let us consider. Should it be even admitted that the ob- 
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servance of the Sabbath is not of moral obligation, we admit 
that it is positively required. If so, according to the prin- 
ciple here set forth, it is still required, unless the object of 
the institution has been effected, or the requirement has been 
repealed. 

4. Has the object of the institution been effected? The 
original object was the commemoration of the rest of the 
Creator after he had completed the work of creation: “ God 
blessed the seventh day and sanctified it, because that in it he 
had rested from all his works which God created and made.” 
If that were the reason of the institution, does it not still 
exist? Will it ever cease to exist while mankind sustain the 
relation to the Creator which they now sustain and have sus- 
tained from the beginning? 

5. We suppose the Sabbath to have been changed from the 
seventh to the first day of the week, by the common consent 
of the early Christian Church, in commemoration of the 
resurrection of Christ. God has evidently sanctioned the 
change. Must not our obligations to the Redeemer continue 
forever? Then the object of the institution of the Sabbath 
has not been accomplished, and it will never be accom- 
plished. Men will always be under obligation to commemo- 
rate the great works of the Creator and Redeemer. 

6. But has the law of the Sabbath been repealed? If so, 
when? By whom? On what occasion? In what form of 
words? Our Saviour came not to destroy the law, but to fulfil it. 
He said that “the Sabbath was made for man, and not man 
for the Sabbath;” that ‘the Son of man is eee also of 
the Sabbath ;” chal “it is lawful to do well—a work of 
mercy—on the Sabbath days.’ Have we authority from any 
of these statements for believing that the law of the Sabbath 
is repealed? [lave we not rather authority for believing that 
it is not repealed, if our Saviour came not to destroy, but to fulfil 
the law? The truth is, we have not a particle of evidence 
that the law enforcing the observance of the Sabbath has been 
repealed. On the contrary, the very fact that it was written 
upon one of the tables of stone by the finger of God, with 
other precepts which at least are moral, is an evidence that 
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he had no intention of ever repealing it. Our Saviour taught, 
merely in opposition to the hypocritical pretensions of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, that works of necessity and mercy 
were to be tolerated on the Sabbath. This was the only 
apparent modification of the law; and this was really an ex- 
planation, not a modification, of the law. 

7. The law of the Sabbath, then, has a moral basis, if we 
should even admit that the precept is itself positive. The 
objects of the institution have not been accomplished; the 
law has not been repealed: it is still in force. We are still 
required to ‘‘remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” 
If we are under obligation to love God supremely, we are 
under obligation to do his will, whatever he commands. But 
he has commanded the observance of the Sabbath; and this 
command will never be superseded while men sustain the 
relations to the Creator and Redeemer which they now 
~ sustain. 

8. That the Sabbath should be regarded as a Jewish or 
theocratic institution is inconsistent with every consideration 
which can be assigned for its establishment. If it was esta- 
blished at the close of creation as a memorial of that work, 
the consideration addresses itself to allmen. The Ilebrews 
did not then exist. Other men, too, are as much interested 
in that work as the Hebrews were. If it was intended as a 
day of rest, all men need the rest which it affords, and have 
needed it ever since the primitive curse fell upon the ground. 
If it was designed as a day of spiritual culture, all men are 
sinners, and need such culture. Our race might have needed 
it if they had never sinned. In whatever aspect the subject 
may be considered, the view which I have presented seems 
obvious. ‘The Sabbath was made for man,’’—for man gene- 
rally, for all men, and not for the Hebrews only. The same 
considerations exist for its continuance which existed for its 
establishment. These considerations will exist to the end of 
time. We suppose, therefore, that the sabbatic institution 
will be permanent. 

Ill. “ What relation did the law of God, as it is revealed 
in the Decalogue, sustain to the Jewish theocracy ?” 
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1. It was the fundamental law of the theocracy. It was 
the first law promulgated to the Israelites. It was distin- 
guished by its being written upon two tables of stone. It 
served as a basis of the theocracy when this was reduced 
to form and system. God had called Abraham from the 
house of his fathers and from the land of his nativity, and 
had promised to make of him a great nation. The same 
promise had been repeated to Isaac and Jacob. The time 
had arrived for the organization of their descendants into a 
national form and for their establishment in the land of pro- 
mise. In order to their existence in a national form, a system 
of laws was necessary. The government was organized upon 
theocratic principles; and the moral law, as set forth in the 
ten commandments, may be regarded as the constitution or 
fundamental law of the state. No subsequent enactments 
conflicted with its provisions. All following laws rather con- 
formed to it, and were evidently intended to develop and 
corroborate its principles. Hence it is often mentioned as 
ihe law of the Jewish state. It is so mentioned from the 
paramount importance ‘attached to this law in the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the state. 

2. It was intended to serve as a special warning to the 
Israelites against idolatry. The great object of the call of 
Abraham, and the separation of the children of promise from 
the rest of mankind, was their preservation from idolatry. 
God intended through them to preserve a pure religion in 
the world. Accordingly, the first two commandments in the 
Decalogue relate to this subject. They may be considered, 
too, as embodying all that God has ever prescribed in relation 
to idolatry. As we have seen, also, they possessed a peculiar 
adaptation to the circumstances and the time in which they 
were promulgated. They announced, in unmistakable lan- 
guage, the great object of the calling of the people to whom 
they were addressed. Out of the thunderings and lightnings 
and the smoke which enveloped the mountain, God pro- 
claimed with terrible emphasis his jealousy of a rival and the 
necessity of absolute and entire devotion to himself. The 
necessity of such a measure will be very obvious if we con- 
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sider the tendency of the Israelites to idolatry even after so 
solemn warnings. This tendency is developed through all 
their subsequent history. 

8. The Decalogue established an important connection 
between the Jewish theocracy and the Sabbath. We have 
seen that the Sabbath was instituted immediately after the 
completion of the work of creation. But, from some cause, 
its observance seems to have been neglected. At least, we 
have no mention in the Pentateuch of its observance until 
it was re-established in the wilderness. In the Decalogue, 
however, its observance was distinctly required. We can 
readily perceive the importance of the requirement at the time 
of the communication of the Decalogue. The theocracy 
was about to be organized. It embodieda system of worship. 
Every observer must see the importance of such an institu- 
tion as the Sabbath to any system of worship designed for the 
people. The very fact that the Jews in the time of Christ 
used the Sabbath not only as a day of rest, but as a day of 
religious worship, 1s an evidence that they understood its use 
and importance in this respect. It may be considered a 
settled matter, that, without a Sabbath, or a day consecrated to 
the purpose, regular religious worship in any community is 
impossible, and that without a regular religious worship a 
religious influence in any community is equally impossible. 
The Sabbath was, therefore, an important means of accom- 
plishing a great object of the theocracy,—the dissemination 
of religious knowledge and a religious spirit. Not-only was 
its observance required, but the requirement was reiterated 
again and again by Moses, under the direction of God. The 
law, then, which we are considering established an important 
connection between the theocracy and an institution which 
was essential to its very existence as a religious organization. 

4, There is an additional aspect in which this subject may 
be considered. The day of rest required to be kept holy by 
the Decalogue was the commencement of a series of Sabbaths 
of another kind,—the Sabbatical year, and the year of Jubilee. 
The Israelites had been bondmen in Egypt; they had been 
greatly oppressed. The rest from labor afforded by the 
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Sabbath-day, and the religious advantages connected with it, 
were matters of great interest to the theocracy. In addition, 
the respite afforded by the other great solemnities which have 
been mentioned was peculiarly adapted to a people with such 
an experience as that through which the Hebrews had passed. 
As already suggested, these two great solemnities sprung 
evidently from the Sabbath as their root. We thus see the 
importance of the Decalogue to the Hebrew theocracy in 
establishing a connection resulting in so many advantages. 
Whilst the law of God is moral and will never pass away, it 
sustained, as we thus find, the most important relations to a 
system of things destined from its beginning to be abolished. 
It became the foundation of the Hebrew commonwealth, 
and a great means of promoting the end contemplated in its 
organization. 

IV. “Why was the law spread out in its details, as we find 
it in the Decalogue, rather than in its embodied principles, 
as we find it given by Moses himself, and especially by our 
Saviour’? i 

1. We suppose that the knowledge of the law which man 
had in his primitive state must have been mainly a know- 
ledge of its principles. A number of the precepts as they 
are presented in the Decalogue would have had no adaptation 
to him. He could not have been required to honor his father 
and mother, because he was without father or mother. He 
could not have coveted what belonged to his neighbor; 
because he was without a neighbor. Still, being fully under 
the influence of the spirit of the law, he would have fulfilled 
these requisitions had they been adapted to his circumstances 
and imposed upon him. But the spirit of the law was enough 
for him in his primitive state. 

2. When, however, men multiplied and spread over the 
earth, when new relations were formed, when new and con- 
flicting interests arose, and, above all, when men ceased to 
be actuated by the primitive spirit,—the spirit of obedience,— 
it became necessary to present the law to them in a different 
manner. It became necessary to adapt its requirements to 
particular relations and circumstances, and to present them 
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with such distinctness and minuteness that the application 
of its principles could be made without any possibility of 
mistake. 

3. We have an illustration of this necessity in all our labors 
with men in promoting their salvation. General statements 
of either truth or duty are not sufficient. We must descend 
to particulars; we must make points; we must present these 
points distinctly to the mind and to the heart, before men 
will understand or feel the force of a truth or of an obligation. 
God is wise enough in his administration to appreciate this 
necessity, and benevolent enough to provide for it. He has, 
therefore, spread out the fundamental law in detail. Not 
only is supreme love to God required, but those particular 
acts and exercises of self-denial are specified by which this 
love is illustrated. These exercises are to be considered tests 
of its existence. We can thus judge of our own characters, 
and, in some degree, of the characters of others. Furthermore, 
in relation to our neighbor, we are not only to love him as 
ourselves, but to do those things which will serve as expres- 
sions of that love. We are to do him no such wrong as 
selfishness would prompt us to do; in all our relations to 
him, we are to do what unselfish and universal benevolence 
would prompt us to do. 

4, An ordinary man might not understand the import of a 
law requiring universal benevolence. The statement would 
be too general. But few, however, would fail to understand 
a precept forbidding them to take the life or property of their 
fellow-men. Such prohibitions address themselves to our 
daily pursuits and thoughts. We understand them at once. 
The young lawyer who stood up tempting our Saviour, after 
the law had been expounded requiring love to our neighbor, 
willing to justify himself, said to the expounder, ‘And who is 
my neighbor ?” This was an antecedent question. It required 
settlement before the application of the law could be made. 
But when we are forbidden to kill, to steal, or to commit adultery, 
the prohibitions are understood: their application is direct; 
there are no antecedent questions which require settlement. 

5. In concluding this topic, then, I remark that the detail- 
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ing of the law in the ten commandments was of immense 
practical utility in bringing questions of duty directly before 
the mind in numberless instances likely to occur in the pro- 
gress of life, rendering a decision easy and unembarrassed, 
when otherwise it would be difficult and perhaps impossible. 

V. “What is the relation of the gospel to the law?” In 
answering this question, several subordinate inquiries are to 
be considered. _ 

1. Has the gospel superseded the law? This question is 
easily settled with the New Testament in our hands. 

Matt. v. 17-19: “Think not that Iam come to destroy the 
law or the prophets: Iam not come to destroy, but to fulfil. 
For verily I say unto you, Till heaven and earth pass, one jot 
or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law till all be ful- 
filled. Whosoever, therefore, shall break one of these least 
commandments, and shall teach men so, shall be called the 
least in the kingdom of heaven; but whosoever shall do and 
teach them, the same shall be called great in the kingdom of 
heaven.” 7 

Rom. i. 81: ‘Do we then make void the law through 
faith ? God forbid; yea, we establish the law.” 

These passages settle the question. The object of the mis- 
sion of Christ and the establishment of the gospel, as far as 
the law and the prophets were concerned, was to verify the 
prophecies, and consummate in himself the ritual system 
which was declared to be a shadow of good things to come, whilst 
the body was of Christ, and to fulfil and magnify by his life 
and by his death the moral law, which still held man under 
its curse. He is said to have been “made under the law, 
to redeem them that were under the law.” The ritual law, 
or rather the whole ritual system, was fulfilled im him; the 
moral law was fulfilled by him: so that, according to his own 
words, neither jot nor tittle passed from the law till all was 
fulfilled. 

2. This view of the subject is in conflict with Antinomian- 
ism. Antinomianism sets aside the law; at least, as a rule 
of obedience to believers. If, however, it is true that the 
gospel is not intended to supersede the law, but rather to 
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establish it, the law still continues as a rule of obedience, 
and especially to believers. The truth is, according to the 
principles heretofore presented in regard to the origin of the 
obligation which the law expresses, it never can be super- 
seded, or cease to exist. It is not a ground of hope of life, 
since under the law we are dead; but it isa rule of obedience 
to believers, as well as to all others, and will be so forever. 
We are still, although accepted through grace, under obliga- 
tion to love God with the whole heart, soul, mind, and strength, 
and our neighbor as ourselves. When we fail, as all fail, we 
find a remedy in the obedience and death of Christ. The 
provision of the remedy, however, rather strengthens than 
weakens our obligation. 

3. The gospel, so far from having superseded the law, has 
not even modified the law in any of its requirements, by 
bringing it down to the weakness and necessities of men. I 
may be allowed to refer again to the theory presented here 
of the origin of the law If the theory is correct, nothing 
more needs be said in regard tc any modifications. If the law 
of God originated from such circumstances as to require from 
the nature of the circumstances themselves the things which 
it does require, it can neither be superseded, as we have seen, 
nor modified in any of its demands. These circumstances 
remaining unchanged, the law remains unchanged. But 
these circumstances are unchangeable in their very nature; 
the law is, therefore, unchangeable. It requires precisely 
what it should require. What it required in the beginning 
it still requires, and will require forever. This is one of its 
great and glorious excellencies. Finite minds may make — 
mistakes in their enactments; they may be under the neces- 
sity of altering or repealing them; but infinite wisdom makes 
no such mistakes, nor can it be under any such necessity. 

4. The gospel has neither superseded nor modified the law, 
but is a supplement to the law. This ig the true relation of 
the law and the gospel. The latter was intended to accom- 
plish for man what the former had failed to accomplish. The 
object of the law was to give life. The apostle says it was 
ordained to this effect. Man sinned, and death followed. 
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Henceforth there were no hopes of life “by deeds of law.” 
The object of the gospel was to give life, or, rather, to restore 
life. All this is well expressed by the apostle: 

Rom. vill. 3,4: “For what the law could not do, in that it 
was weak through the flesh, God, sending his own Son in the 
likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in the 
flesh, that the righteousness of the law might be fulfilled in 
us, who walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit.”’ 

The passage sets forth very clearly the relations of the 
gospel to the law. The primary object of the law was 
obedience and life. But, as it has been stated, the subject 
failed of obedience, and forfeited his life. The law is said to 
have been weak through the flesh. The meaning of the expres- 
sion is, that the law was incapable of adapting itself to the 
condition of the sinner. He had transgressed, and could 
not expect life, but must expect death from the law. God 
introduced a remedial system as an appendage to the primary 
one. He sent his own Son, in the likeness of sinful flesh, 
who suffered and died that men might still be restored to the 
hope of life, and that the righteousness of the law might still 
be fulfilled, in those who would walk after the Spirit and not 
after the flesh. Under the primitive constitution, life was to 
be secured by obedience to the law; under the supplemental 
constitution, it is to be secured through Christ and by obe- 
dience to the gospel. - The leading exercise of evangelical 
obedience is faith: “ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt be saved.” “He that believeth on the Son hath 
life.” By faith we become united to Christ,—spiritually identi- 
fied with him; and because he obeyed and suffered, and pre- 
sented a mediatorial righteousness, we are treated as though 
we ourselves were righteous, as though we had ourselves 
obeyed and suffered. This subject will, however, be more 
fully considered hereafter. 

5. The gospel, therefore, does not supersede, modify, or in 
any way affect the law. It should not, it could not, thus 
operate. But it elevates man, and places him in hopeful re- 
lations to the law. Had he never sinned, he would, we sup- 
pose, at the termination of his trial have been removed from 
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this world to that of which the present in its primitive state 
was a beautiful emblem; he would have been removed to 
heaven. This would have occurred under the operation of 
the law. When the principles of the gospel are fully de- 
veloped and applied, they will infinitely improve the present 
physical and social condition of man. He will regain in this 
respect much of what he has lost. This improvement will 
be general. In addition, those who receive the gospel as a 
spiritual remedy will be restored to that eternal life contem- 
plated in the primitive constitution. This constitution 
remains unchanged, unmodified; and, notwithstanding its 
violation, its great objects are gained, as far as those who 
believe are concerned. As it relates to those who remain 
impenitent and unbelieving, the original object of creation 
will be accomplished in them. God will be glorified. The 
illustration of his glory which they will afford will be fearful, 
it is true; but still he will be glorified. The picture is dark,— 
too dark for contemplation ; but the Governor of the universe 
will inflict upon every soul of man that does not obey the truth, 
but obeys unrighteousness, indignation and wrath, tribulation and 
anguish. Such must be the portion of those who violate the 
law of God and despise his offered grace,—of those refusing 
a Saviour, who alone is the end of the law for righteousness to 
every one that believeth. The severity of the executioner, how- 
ever, vindicates the honor, dignity, and majesty of the law- 
giver. It is thus that God will be glorified in the punishment 
of impenitence and rebellion. He will maintain the honor 
of his law. 

A few practical observations may conclude this series of 
Lectures upon the Law. And— 

1. We may consider the vastness of Jehovah’s moral empire. 
All created intelligent beings are its subjects. It embraces 
the cherubim and the seraphim,—the sons of light and the sons 
of love. It comprehends the most degraded fallen angel. 
What is the extent of the intellectual creation? Who can 
speculate with any confidence upon its numbers? Says Dr. 
Chalmers, in contemplating this subject: 

‘Though this earth were to be burned up, though the 
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trumpet of its dissolution were sounded, though yon sky 
were to pass away as a scroll, and every visible glory which 
the finger of Divinity has inscribed upon it were to be put 
out forever,—an event so awful to us, and to every world in 
our vicinity, by which so many suns would be extinguished, 
and so many varied scenes of life and of population would. 
rush into forgetfulness,—what is it in the high scale of the 
Almighty’s workmanship?, A mere shred, which though 
scattered into nothing would leave the universe of God one 
entire scene of greatness and majesty. Though this earth 
and these heavens were to disappear, there are other worlds 
which roll afar; the light of other suns shines upon them, 
and the sky which mantles them is garnished with other stars. 
Is it presumption to say that the moral world extends to 
these distant and unknown regions? ‘That they are occupied 
with people? That the charities of home and of neighbor- 
hood flourish there? That the praises of God are there lifted 
up and his goodness rejoiced in? That piety has its temples 
and its offerings? And that the richness of the Divine attri- 
butes is there felt and admired by intelligent worshippers ?’’* 

If there are worlds innumerable,—worlds occupying these 
vast and interminable regions of the universe,—and these 
worlds are the abodes of intellectual and sentient beings, 
they sustain the same relations to God which we sustain, 
and constitute, therefore, in like manner, a part of his vast 
moral government. How vast, how magnificent, must be the 
scale of its administration! Every created mind, of every 
grade, in every part of the universe, makes a part of this 
vast empire. | 

2. We may consider not only the grandeur, but the sim- 
plicity, of the Divine administration. Notwithstanding the 
vastness of its extent, and the multitude and varied capaci- 
ties of its moral subjects, there is but one law for all. This 
law is embodied in two simple precepts; and, strange as it 
may seem, these precepts are adapted to all. The law is ful- 
filled by love. All can love; and all can exercise this affec- 
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tion in proportion to the capacity of their minds. This is 
what they are required to do. Hach heart in the universe is 
an altar; each altar, great or small, must glow with holy 
fire,—a fire kindled by love. Each receives and emits ac- 
cording to its capacity. One single sentiment dwells and 
rules in the bosoms of all the obedient. The want of this 
sentiment is sin, and is at once the crime and the curse of 
the disobedient. 

When Christ came to redeem, there was but one law to 
fulfil. In fulfilling that law and suffering its curse, he made 
the atonement. This one law will be the rule of judgment 
in the great day of final accounts. The question will be, 
Have we fulfilled its requisitions? We must be found to 
have done so personally, or in Christ, if we find acceptance. 
No child of Adam will be able to pretend that he has ful- 
filled personally. In order, therefore, to be prepared for the 
reckoning, we must be in Christ. No other embarrassing 
questions will then come up for adjudication. All will be 
simple, open, decisive. 

8. This subject furnishes us with an affecting view of the 
odiousness of sin. Sin is the transgression of the law. The 
law requires love to our great Benefactor and to our brethren. 
Sin is the withholding of that love; it is rather the exercise 
of selfishness and hatred towards those who ought, above all 
others, to be the objects of our love. In the spirit and prac- 
tice of sin, we exalt ourselves above God, our Creator, Pre- 
server, and Redeemer. Not only do we place ourselves above 
him, but in opposition to him. We proclaim war against 
him. How disgusting is such pride! How odious is such 
ingratitude! God has given us the noblest endowments of 
both body and mind; but sin leads us to a prostitution of 
those endowments to our own selfish gratifications. 

Our fellow-men are our brethren. Sin is the withholding 
from them of fraternal love. It is the exclusion of our 
brethren from our hearts; it is the concentration of our 
affections, thoughts, purposes, and desires upon ourselves; it 
is the exercise of injustice, fraud, covetousness,—the develop- 
ment of every evil passion in our relations with those who 
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are bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh. Could any pic- 
ture be more offensive to a well-regulated mind? Certainly 
it may with justice be said that sin in all its forms is the 
abominable thing which God hates. ; 

4. We may consider the happiness of those who obey God. 
Obedience, in its essence, is lover: This is the sweetest, the 
most divine sentiment that can find a place in our hearts,— 
love to God and love to our fellow-men. Where this pre- 
vails, there is happiness; where it is wanting, there is none. 
it sweetens every enjoyment, sanctifies every affliction, mode- 
rates every grief. How great will be the happiness of heaven! 
Its chief ingredient will be love. In heaven, too, love will be 
perfect. The perfection of love insures the perfection of 
happiness. | 

5. We may consider the deplorableness of the condition of 
the wicked and disobedient. Enmity against God, and selfish- 
ness, are their prevailing characteristics. Where these pre- 
dominate, philosophy would teach, if the Bible were silent, 
that there can be no happiness. When they fully develop 
themselves in a state of confirmed disobedience and rebel- 
lion, we can conceive that the wretchedness and misery of 
men, aside from any positive inflictions, would be inex- 
pressible. A heart in which the selfish tendency is fully 
matured—where envy, jealousy, malice, and malignity reign 
unmitigated and unrestrained—must be the embodiment of 
human woe. This, however, is but the negative aspect of 
this terrible subject. There are positive inflictions. The 
worm that never dies and the fire that will never be quenched are 
to be superadded to what the absence of love would of itself 
bring. A punishment of “everlasting destruction from the 
presence of God and from the glory of his power’ is said to 
be held in reserve for those “that know not God, and that 
obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ Neglecting 
the gospel, they neglect the only remedial system, and sink 
under an accumulated load of guilt. 
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WE have examined the Law of God. The next subject of 

consideration is sin. The Scriptures teach that men are sin- 
ners,—that “all have sinned and come short of the glory of 
God.” Sin is represented as a great evil, exerting a disas- 
trous influence upon mankind, bringing, in addition to other 
calamities, death upon them. Let us examine briefly into 
the nature of sin. 
- What is sin? Says the Catechism, “Sin is any want of 
conformity unto, or transgression of, the law of God.” Says 
the apostle, “Sin is the transgression of the law.” When 
we understand the subject, we will find that the Catechism, 
although it seems to comprehend more than the apostle, is 
in precise agreement with him. The original word dvowa, 
used by the apostle, suggests both the ideas of the Cate- 
chism,—want of conformity to the law, and positive violation 
of it. Its import may be regarded as both negative-and posi- 
tive. These definitions, however correct, are nevertheless 
general. We need something, if possible, still more explicit 
and. definite. 

In setting forth the nature of sin, I propose to confine my- 
self mainly to an examination of those terms occurring in the 
New Testament which are used to describe what we denomi- 
nate sin. Four such terms are chiefly used. These. terms 
are all translated by our term sin. Some of them are, how- 
ever, in some instances translated by other terms; but these 
terms are all kindred in their import to the term sin. These 
original words are dyuaptia, napdxtwya, mapafdars, and dvopia. 
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I. The first of the foregoing terms is the one most com- 
‘monly used in the New Testament to express what we deno- 
minate sin, and is almost uniformly translated by our term 
sin. 

1. This term éyaoria signifies an error, a mistake, a failure to 
accomplish something which we intended to accomplish. It is de- 
rived from the verb déyuaotdévw, which is defined to signify, in 
the classical writers, to miss, to miss the mark, to miss the road, 
to fail of doing what one intended to do, to miss one’s point, to go 
wrong. “In the New Testament,” says Dr. Robinson, “ it is 
used tropically, and only in a moral or religious sense, Jo err, 
lo do wrong, to turn away from the truth,—to sin.” 

2. I add to the foregoing the definition of Turretin: “ Pec- 
catum,’’ says he, “ Hebreeis vulgo, NOM dicitur, quod proprie 
est deflexio A scopo; et tribuitur funditoribus et sagittariis 
qui scopum non assequuntur; quod peccati naturam optimé 
exprimit, quod révéra est deflexio et aberratio a scopo nobis, 
et Creatione, et Lege Dei proposito. Cui respondet duapria 
apud Greecos, quasi dvaoztia, non assecutio, ut duaotaver sit 
TOV axoT0v anotuyyavetv, & Scopo aberrare.”* 

‘“‘ Sin,” says he, “is generally expressed by the Hebrews by 
NOM, which is properly a missing of a mark, and is applied 
to slingers and bowmen who do not strike their mark. This 
expresses very justly the nature of sin, which is a failure to 
reach that point. of excellence and perfection set before us 
both in our creation and by the law of God. To this cor- 
responds éuaotta with the Greeks, as évapatia, which signifies 
a failure to reach or strike an object at which we aim: so 
that duaptavey signifies tod oxorov disse of Gna ti fail of 
re eehrie an object at which we aim.’ 

8. According to this definition and the import of the ori- 
ginal term Hipage: sin is an error, a mistake, a failure to do 
what we should do and what we may have originally intended 
to do. It is a misdirection of our faculties. We have an 
illustration in the case of the mother of our race. No evi- 
dence exists that she was led into transgression by a senti- 
ment of malignity, or of opposition, or even indifference, 
towards God. She wished to accomplish what was to her a 
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desirable end,—an end, too, desirable in itself. She wished 
to become wiser. But she resorted to means for the attain- 
ment of the end which God had forbidden. She was de- 
ceived, misled; and the result was a mistake in her course 
of action, and a fatal one. She became the first transgressor. 
Our first parents thus fell short of the standard of rectitude 
which God had prescribed for them. They failed to fulfil 
his law; they violated his express prohibition. They wan- 
dered from the path of truth and duty. 

4, It thus appears that sin, as it is set forth in the New 
Testament by the term under consideration,—déyaotta,—in- 
volves essentially the idea of a mistake, an error, a failure in 
the accomplishment of what is good and useful. I present the 
following passages in which duapria is translated sin: 

1 John v. 16, 17: “If any man see his brother sin a sin— 
éyaotdvorvta auaottav—which is not unto death, he shall ask, 
and he shall give him life for them that sin not unto death. 
There is a sin—duaotra—unto death: I do not say that ye 
shall pray for it. All unrighteousness is sin,—éyuaoria,—and 
there is a sin—dyaptra—not unto death.” 

John viii. 21, 24: “Then said Jesus again unto them, I go 
my way, and ye shall seek me, and shall die in your sins,— 
t™ dyaotig. I said therefore unto you, that ye shall die in 
your sins,—cat¢ aduaotiacs; for if ye believe not that I am he, 
ye shall die in your sins,—tat¢ dpaptias.” 

These latter passages are very apposite in illustration of 
the import of dyvaeca. The Jews were expecting a Messiah. 
They rejected the Saviour, however,—the true Messiah,— 
when he came. The ground of their rejecting him was a 
mistake in relation to his character. They had been misled 
by those who should have interpreted the prophecies. They 
rejected him not as the Messiah, but because they did not 
believe him to be the Messiah. Whatever the cause or causes 
of their mistake may have been, they were mistaken in his 
character. The mistake, too, was fatal. The most of them 
died in their sins: all who continued under the mistake thus 
died. Jn all the passages, the idea of a mistake or an error 
is evidently brought to view. The sin unto death may arise 
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from an error or mistake, since we see that a mistake may 
be fatal. 

John viii. 84: “Jesus answered them, Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, whosoever committeth sin—r7yv duaotiav—is the 
servant of sin,—ty¢ duaottas.”’ 

John viii. 46: “Which of you convinceth me of sin,—zep? 
dpaptiac 2” 

Which of you can show that I have made any mistake, or 
committed any error in my statements of doctrine or in my 
expositions of truth? And if I have committed no error, 
made no mistake, why do ye not believe me? 

Rom. 1.9: “What then? Are we better than they? 
No, in no wise; for we have before proved both Jews and 
Gentiles, that they are all under sin,—éyaptiay.”’ 

This is a statement of the conclusion of the apostle’s argu- 
ment derived from the characters of both Jews and Gentiles. 
‘‘They are all under sin.” They have all become sinners. 
If we examine into the manner in which sin developed itself 
in both these classes of persons, we will find a confirmation 
of the account which I have given of the nature of sin. The 
“Gentiles, professing themselves to be wise, became fools, 
and changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an image 
made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed 
beasts, and creeping things,—who changed the truth of God 
into a lie, and worshipped and served the creature more than 
the Creator.” 

Of the Jews it is said, “There is none righteous, no, not 
one; there is none that understandeth; there is none that 
seeketh after God. They are all gone out of the way; they 
are together become unprofitable; there is none that doeth 
good, no, not one.” 

According to these accounts, the commencement of the 
downward course of both Jews and Gentiles was a misdirec- 
tion of the mind. There was a substitution of falsehood for 
truth; of idols for the true God; a want of understanding; a 
wandering from the right way. It is true, sin developed itself 
in still more degrading, debasing, and positive forms in the 
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end; but the forms which I have mentioned were its initial 
forms. 

James i. 15: “Then when lust hath conceived, it bringeth 
forth sin,—dyaptiayv; and sin,—7 duaotca,—when it is finished, 
bringeth forth death.” 

The tendency of ‘“lust’—vehement desire—is to mislead 
the mind. It involves us in mistakes of judgment and con- 
duct which often prove fatal. 

2 Thess. ii. 3: ‘Let no man deceive you by any means; 
for that day shall not come except there come a falling away 
first, and that man of sin—r7¢ déuaotias—be revealed, the son 
of perdition.” 

‘That man of sin’? mentioned denotes evidently the Anti- 
christ of modern times,—the Papacy. In the following part 
of this chapter we have a prophetical account of the manner 
of his coming and working. His coming is said to be “after 
the working of Satan, with all power, and signs, and lying 
wonders, and with all deceivableness of unrighteousness in 
them that perish; because they received not the love of the 
truth that they might be saved.” 

The “man of sin,” then, works by falsehood and deceit, 
with signs and lying wonders; he deceives, misleads, is like 
Satan, who has been a liar from the beginning. 

These scriptures are sufficient to illustrate the primary 
meaning of duaptia. It denotes an error, a mistake, a miss- 
ing of the proper objects of pursuit. 

5. The following passages embody the word in a more 
general sense: 

Rom. iii. 20: “For by the law is the knowledge of sin,— 
duaptias.” 

Rom. iv. 7, 8: “Blessed are they whose iniquities are for- 
given, and whose sins—duaot¢ae—are covered. Blessed is the 
man to whom the Lord will not impute sin,-—dyapriav.”’ 

1 Pet. 11. 22, 24: “ Who did no sin,—déyapriav,—neither was 
guile found in his mouth. Who his own self bare our sins— 
tas dyaettos—in his own body on the tree, that we being dead 
to sins—ratc dyapciaxs—should live unto righteousness; by 
whose stripes ye were healed.” 
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Rev. i. 5: “And from Jesus Christ, who is the faithful 
witness, and the first-begotten from the dead, and the prince 
of the kings of the earth. Unto him that loved us, and 
washed us from our sins—rwy éyvapttwy—in his own blood.” 

6. I need not multiply quotations. A limited number has 
been presented in which this word,—déyaerca,—translated sin, 
occurs in the New Testament. It is the word generally used 
_ by our Saviour and his apostles to describe what we denomi- 
nate sin. A corresponding word is dudernya, of the same 
import. The corresponding verb is éuaetdvw, which signifies 
to miss, to err from a mark, to do wrong, to turn away from the 
truth; to sin, in conformity with our translation. 

7. The original classical idea conveyed by all these terms, 
I have already presented. It is that of missing a mark, an 
error, a mistake. In the New Testament the same idea is em- 
bodied; but it is moral or spiritual. A moral object is im- 
pled which should have been achieved. A moral standard 
is placed before us which we should have reached. Holiness 
of life, conformity to the law of God, the fulfilment of his 
will, are objects presented before us as, moral beings,—objects 
which we ought to have secured, but which we have failed 
to secure. This failure is our sin. A great system of truth 
and duty is presented before us; but we have wandered from 
the truth and neglected the duty. To use the expressive lan- 
guage of the apostle, we “have changed the truth of God 
into a lie, and worshipped and served the creature more than 
the Creator.”’ The sacred preacher also expresses himself 
similarly: ‘Lo, this only have I found, that God hath made 
man upright; but they have sought out many inventions.” 

8. The Hebrew noun corresponding to éyaptia is NOM, 
which signifies a miss, a misstep, a slip of the foot, a sin. The 
verb is NOM, to miss, not to hit the mark (spoken of an archer 
or slinger), to make a false step, to stumble and fall; to sin. 

Psalm i. 1, 5: “ Blessed is the man that walketh not in the 
counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth in the way of sinners,— 
D’NO,—nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful. Therefore 
the ungodly shall not stand in the judgment, nor sinners— 
D’NOM—in the congregation of the righteous.” 
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Prov. xiii. 6: “Righteousness keepeth him that is upright 
in the way; but wickedness—or sin, NNOM—overthroweth 
the sinner.” 

In this passage, NNOM is used in its primary sense of a 
mistake, a misstep, slip of the foot. Such a misstep causes a 
fall,—overthroweth him that commits the error. 

Psalm li. 2-5: “Wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity, 
and cleanse me from my sin,—NNOM. For I acknowledge 
my transgressions; and my sin—NOM—is ever before me. 
Against thee, thee only have I sinned,—NOM,—and done 
this evil in thy sight. Behold, I was shapen in iniquity; and 
in sin—NQM—did my mother conceive me.”’ 

In the last verse of this passage a different word is intro- 
duced; but it is derived from the same root, and is therefore 
a cognate of the first, and of the same import. I may add, 
too, that David’s sins described in the passage, which led to 
a repentance so bitter, were committed under the influence 
of powerful temptation. They were great and grievous, it is 
true; but they partook of the nature of the dyuaptia of the 
New Testament, and on that account were more pardonable. 
I certainly do not make this remark for the purpose of ex- 
tenuating David’s guilt. Allowance being made for the 
temptation, it was still great,—fearfully great; but it did not 
exceed God’s forgiving mercy. | 

9. I need not increase the number of passages. Specimens 
have been given of the use of the first term mentioned as the 
original of sin in the New Testament; also a few instances 
of the occurrence of the corresponding term in the Old Testa- 
ment. Kindred to dyaorta in the New Testament, as I have 
observed, is dudotnyya. They both originate from the same 
verb, and have substantially the same meaning. I proceed 
to give a few specimens of the use of the latter. 

Mark ii. 28, 29: “Verily, I say unto you, All sins—ra 
‘ Quaotiuata—shall be forgiven unto the sons of men, and 
blasphemies wherewithsoever they shall blaspheme; but he 
that shall blaspheme against the Holy Ghost hath never for- 
giveness, but is in danger of eternal damnation.” 

Rom. iii. 25: “ Whom God hath set forth to be a propitia- 
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tion through faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness 
for the remission of sins—cwyv dvaptiyarwy—that are past 
through the forbearance of God.” 

1 Cor. vi. 18: “Flee fornication. Every sin—éydornua— 
that a man doeth is without the body; but he that com- 
mitteth fornication sinneth—déyaptdvee—against his own 
body.” 

10. I may close my quotations by stating again that these 
cognate words in Greek, dvaptia and déydoetyya, and the cor- 
responding term in Hebrew, NNOM, signify a miss, a failure, 
a misstep, an error, a missing of the mark. They are generally 
applied, as already observed, to the failures of bowmen and 
slingers who fail to reach or strike a mark at which they 
aim. They signify, tropically, and in the Scriptures, perhaps, 
universally, our failures to reach the standard of truth and 
duty which God has prescribed to us in his word. These 
failures may arise from various causes; but the influence of 
the causes is felt primarily in misguiding and misdirecting 
our minds, in turning them away from those objects at which 
we should aim, and in our primitive state did aim, and in 
directing them to other objects which are only pernicious 
and ruinous. We have illustrations in cases already men- 
tioned. Our first parents were deceived, misled, ruined. Of 
the Gentiles it is said that they “‘ became vain in their imagina- 
tions, and their foolish heart was darkened.” In relation to 
the Jews, the charges are, that none had understanding, that 
none sought after G'od, that all had gone out of the way. Thus 
the career of both Gentiles and Jews commenced ; thus the 
career of our first parents commenced. The fuller develop- 
ment history has recorded. 

_ IL. The second term to be examined is zapdzrwpa, This 
term signifies originally a falling near to an object, a false step, 
a blunder. Its general signification in the New Testament is 
a falling aside or away from right, truth, duty; a lapse, an error, 
a fault arising from ignorance or inadvertence. It is sometimes 
translated sin; sometimes trespass ; sometimes offence. 
1. I proceed to give some instances of its use. 
Matt. vi. 14,15: “For if ye forgive men their trespasses,— 
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Ta Tapartwpata,—you” heavenly Father will also forgive you; 
but if ye forgive not. .en their trespasses,—ra tapaztwpata,— 
neither will your Father forgive your trespasses,—ra zapa- 
mtTMOpata.” 

A corresponding passage occurs in 

Mark xi. 25, 26, in which the same term occurs obviously 
with the same import. In the corresponding passage, in 

Luke xi. 4, we find duaprtias instead of zapaxtwpata. 

Matt. xviii. 85: “So likewise shall my heavenly Father do 
also unto you, if ye from your hearts forgive not every one 
his brother their trespasses,—ta mapaztwpata.”’ 

Rom. xi. 11, 12: “I say then, Have they stumbled that 
they should fall? God forbid; but rather through their fall 
—tw zanartw@pate—salvation is come to the Gentiles for to 
provoke them to jealousy. Now, if the fall—ro zaodztwpa— 
of them be the enriching of the world, and the diminishing 
of them the riches of the Gentiles, how much more their 
fulness ?” 

Gal. vi. 1: “Brethren, if any man be overtaken in a fault, 
—aoantwpate,—ye which are spiritual, restore such an one 
in the spirit of meelkness.”’ 

Rom. iv. 25: “ Who was delivered for our offences,—ra 
Tapantwuata,—and was raised again for our justification.” 

Rom. v. 15-18, 20: “But not as the offence,—ro zapd- 
atwpa,—so also is the free gift: for if through the offence— 
Tw Tapantwpate—of one many be dead, much more the grace 
of God, and the gift by grace, which is by one man, Jesus 
Christ, hath abounded unto many: for the judgment was by 
one man to condemnation, but the free gift is of many 
offences—zapaztwépatwy—unto justification of life. For if by 
one man’s offence—rw zaoaztdyate—death reigned by one,— 
moreover, the law entered that the offence—ro zaodztwpa— 
might abound.” 

The offence—zaodztwya—mentioned several times in this 
last passage was evidently the sin—perhaps embodying the 
idea of the fall—of our first parents. The occurrence is a fit 
illustration of the import of the term. 

2 Cor. v. 19: “To wit, that God was in Christ reconciling 
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the world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses—ra 
mapartwpata—unto them.”’ 

Hph. i. 7: “In whom we have redemption through his 
blood, the forgiveness of sins,—rev xapartdépocwv,—accord- 
ing to the riches of his grace.” 

Hph. i. 1, 6: “And you hath he quickened, who were 
dead in trespasses and sins,—rot¢ zapantwpace xal tats dpap- 
tiatc. Even when we were dead in sins,—rot¢ TOOT WULATt,— 
(God) hath quickened us together with Christ.”’ 

Col. ii. 13: “ And you, being dead in your sins—tot¢ zapa- 
mtwpacc-—and in the uncircumeision of your flesh, hath he 
quickened together with him, having forgiven you all tres- 
passes,—ta mapantwpata.”’ 

James v. 16: “Confess your faults—ra zapaztopara—one 
to another, and pray for one another, that ye may be healed.” 

These are the principal passages in which this word— 
zaodxtwpa—occurs in the New Testament. The correspond- 
ing verb—zapantztw—oceurs frequently. In addition to its 
being used elsewhere, it is found in the celebrated passage, 

Heb. vi. 6: “If they shall fall away,—zapazéoovras,—to 
renew them again to repentance.” 

2. I have given a definition of the noun. ‘The verb in the 
last passage quoted means to apostatize. ‘There may be, and 
is, a controversy in regard to the spiritual state from which 
the apostasy takes place; but there is no doubt in regard to 
the meaning of the word. Its primitive import is ¢o fall by a 
blunder or mistake from a particular position which a person 
may have previously occupied. The true import and appli- 
cation of this passage of Scripture will, however, be con- 
sidered in its proper place. 

3. We have thus examined two of the terms of most fre- 
quent use in the New Testament to denote what we call 
sin. As we have seen, they are sometimes translated by 
other terms; but these are in all cases kindred in their im- 
port to sin. If we have not been misled in the meaning of 
the terms, and they have not entirely lost their original sig- 
nification in the Scriptures, we learn, from our examination 
thus far, that sin in its beginnings is an error, a mistake, a 
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blunder, a fall, a misdirection of those faculties, whether of 
body or mind, which God has given us. It is an error, a 
misdirection of the intellect. This.misdirection may arise 
from ignorance, as in the ease of Saul of Tarsus; it may arise 
from prejudice, as in the case of the Jews in rejecting Christ ; 
it may arise from unrestrained desire, as in the case of David; 
from a want of watchfulness, as in the case of Peter; or from 
the allurements of Satan, as in the case of the mother of our 
race. It may arise from a thousand impulses from within or 
influences from without; but in all cases it is a surrender of 
the intellect to appetite, passion, prejudice, falsehood, or some 
unworthy influence. 

4. The intellect is given for the guidance of man; it is his 
higher nature; it is that which constitutes him a moral being, 
—without which he could neither be a sinner nor a saint. 
When this, instead of leading, is led, it is not difficult to 
foresee the result. There will be error, mistake, misdirec- 
tion, sin. It is easy to see, too, that what is considered in 
itself a very slight error may be productive of the most 
disastrous consequences. A man, in walking near a preci- 
pice, may make a slight misstep; yet that misstep may cost 
him his life. A single error in what unbelief has always 
considered a trivial matter brought ruin upon a world. This 
was but the commencement of a series of the same sort of 
occurrences. The history of our race is full of them. Men, 
by a single error, mistake, have lost crowns, kingdoms, their 
health, their lives, and, without doubt, in multitudes of in- 
stances, their souls. As Solomon said of the beginning of 
strife, so we may say of the beginning of sin: it is as when 
one letteth out water. We may remove the restraint, and it 
may be carelessly done; but no human providence can fore- 
see the result. 


REMARKS. 


1. From the view of the subject of sin already presented, 
we can appreciate the importance of those scriptural exhorta- 


tions to watchfulness and prayer so frequently given. From 
5 . 
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seductive influences we are in constant danger of being’ mis- 
led. Watchfulness and prayer would have saved David and 
Peter from their disgraceful falls, and our first mother from 
so great a deception by the cruel enemy of our race. | 

2. From the same view of the subject we see the necessity 
of calmness, patience, and thoroughness in our examinations 
of great questions of truth and duty. Such a course would 
have saved Saul from being a persecutor, and the Jews from 
that terrible doom which has made them ‘an astonishment, 
a proverb, and a by-word”’ for eighteen hundred years. It 
would have saved multitudes of men from the dreadful 
meshes of skepticism and infidelity. The way of truth and 
duty is to be sought with care and earnestness. 
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LECTURE V. 
SIN—CONTINUED. 


IJ. Tue next and third term in the catalogue to be ex- 
amined is zapafdor. This is generally rendered in the New 
Testament transgression. It signifies a going aside, a deviation, 
an overstepping, an extravagance, a digression. In the New Tes- 
tament it imports a deviation from the law of God, a trans- 
gression, a going across that law. Sin is, therefore, as described 
by this term, a transcending of the limits which the law pre- 
scribes to human action. 

1. The following scriptures will serve as illustrations of its 
use. 

Rom. ii. 23: “Thou that makest thy boast of the law, 
through breaking—r7¢ zapafdcewcs—the law, dishonorest thou 
God?” : 

Rom. iv. 15: ‘‘ Because the law worketh wrath ; for where 
no law is there is no transgression—zapafdarc.”” 

Rom. v. 14: ‘Nevertheless, death reigned from Adam to 
Moses, even over them that had not sinned after the simili- 
tude of Adam’s transgression,—r7¢ zapaBdaews.”’ 

Adam transcended the limits which God had prescribed for 
his actions. He ate the fruit which had been forbidden. 

Gal. ili. 19: “Wherefore then serveth the law? It was 
added because of the transgressions—rwy zapafdccwr—till the 
seed should come.” 

1 Tim. i. 14: “And Adam was not deceived, but the 
woman being deceived was in the transgression,—zapafdoe.”’ 

Heb. 11. 2: “For if the word spoken by angels was stead- 
fast, and every transgression and disobedience—zapafdacc xat 
mapaxon—received a just recompense of reward.” 
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Heb. ix. 15: “And for this cause he is the mediator of the 
New Testament, that by means of death, for the redemption 
of the transgressions—twv zapafdoewy—that were under the 
first testament, they which are called might receive the pro- 
mise of eternal inheritance.” 

2. Passing from the abstract, zapaBdorc, to the concrete, 
from the doing of the thing to the doer, we have zapaPdrze, 
from the same verb zapafatvw. This word means a breaker 
or a violator of the law—zaoaBdty¢ vopov. ‘Convinced of the 
law as transgressors—zapafdra.”’ 

8. An examination will show that zapafdorc is almost. uni- 
versally translated in the New Testament transgression. This 
translation is correct, as transgression signifies a going beyond 
a prescribed limit, and this is the essential import of the 
original term. 

4, It will be perceived, from an examination of the pre- 
ceding terms, if we have not mistaken their import, that the 
Scriptures convey the idea of different grades of sin, or, if I 
might so express myself, of different degrees of development 
of sin. The first term examined presents sin as a mistake, an 
error. The second presents it as a misstep, a blunder. How- 
ever culpable we might be in such an error, mistake, or mis- 
step, and however fatal its consequences might be, it is easy 
to see that the same degree of culpability would not be 
attributable to us which would be attributable in the case of 
a deliberate and intentional violation of law. The last term 
which we have examined presents sin with this additional 
feature,—as a transgression of a prescribed limit or rule, or as 
a violation of expressed prohibitions. It implies nothing of 
error, mistake, or misjudgment, but presents sin as a delibe- 
rate departure from the way of truth and righteousness. It 
is active and positive in its import. As far as we can under- 
stand, it is the doing with deliberation of what ought not to 
be done. 

We have examined three of the terms contained in our 
catalogue. I proceed— 

IV. To the examination of dvowia. | 

1. This term is privative in its signification; it denotes a 
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want of conformity to law. This want may arise from delin- 
quency in fulfilling its requisitions, or from disregard and vio- 
lation of it in what it prohibits. Hence the appropriateness 
of the definition of sin in the Catechism: “Sin is any want 
of conformity unto, or transgression of, the law of God.” | 
Says Dr. Robinson: 

’ Avot. signifies, “ properly, lawlessness ; then, violation of law ; 
transgression, referring in the New Testament to the law of 
God.” 

» 2 Cor. vi. 14: “Be ye not panne yoked together with 
unbelievers ; for what fellowship hath righteousness with un- 
righteousness,—dvowia ?”’ 

In this passage évouia is used in its strictest sense. Right- 
eousness is opposed to unrighteousness ; the one importing a 
fulfilment of the law, the other a failure in the fulfilment. 

Heb. i. 9: “Thou hast loved righteousness and hated ini- 
quity,—dvomav.” 

Righteousness and unrighteousness, or iniquity, are also 
riaiodd antithetically in this passage: 

Matt. xxiii. 28: “Even so ye also outwardly appear 
righteous unto men, but within ye are full of hypocrisy and 
iniquity,—dvoytac.”’ 

It is very evident from the connection of the term which 
we are examining with hypocrisy that it indicates a deep de- 
pravity of heart,—a great moral defect. 

Matt. xxiv. 12: ““And because iniquity—ryyv aE er 
abound, the love of many shall wax cold.” 

Rom. vi. 19: “I speak after the manner of men, because 
of the infirmity of your flesh; for as ye have yielded your 
members servants to uncleanness and to iniquity, unto ini- 
quity—ty dvomia, ec thy dvopeay.” 

2 Thess. ii. 7: “For the mystery of iniquity—r7¢ dvoptac— 
doth already work.” 

Tit. 1. 14: “ Who gave himself for us that he might redeem 
us from all iniquity,—dvopiac.” 

Matt. vii. 23: “Depart from me, ye that work iniquity,— 
THY dvopiay.”” 

Matt. xii. 41: “The Son of man shall send forth his angels, 
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and they shall gather out of his kingdom all things that 
offend, and them which do iniquity,—r7y dvopiay.”’ 

Heb. vii. 12; x. 17: ‘And their sins and their iniquities— - 
Toy dpaptiwy xat twv dvopiwy—will I remember no more.”’ 

I close this series of quotations with the apostle’s definition 
of sin: | 

1 John ii. 4: “Whosoever committeth sin transgresseth 
also the law—o zoedv oe dpaptiay—also—tyy & dvoytay moest; for 
7 duaotia—is—y) dvopia.’ 

According to this definition, sin is lawlessness,—a want of 
conformity to the law,—whether, as I have already said, that 
want consists in delinquency in fulfilling its requisitions, or in 
violation of its restrictions. JI make this remark for the pur- 
pose of vindicating the Catechism in its definition of sin. It 
will be perceived that when the apostle is understood, he and _ 
the Catechism are in exact agreement. According to both, 
“Sin is any want of conformity unto, or transgression of, the 
law of God.” 

2. The Hebrew word which corresponds to dvopia is YYH, 
which signifies primarily defection or rebellion; then a fault, a 
trespass. Its leading import, however, seems to be that of 
defection from a lawful sovereign or rebellion against him. 
It is a strong term. The same remark may be made of 
dvouia. It indicates a high degree of culpability,—iniquiyy, 
injustice, disregard of the dats of God. 

3. We have thus reached and considered what I suppose to 
be the strongest term used in the New Testament to describe 
our departure from God. Such a departure is an act of de- 
fection from our allegiance to him, of rebellion, of treason 
against his government. It is a crime of great magnitude 
and culpability. In considering the use of dvoyia, I may recur 
again to the thought already suggested, of the different 
degrees in which sin develops itself. From small beginnings, 
from acts to which criminality can scarcely be attached, it 
becomes an offence of the greatest magnitude known to law: 
it becomes rebellion and treason. 

V. I now proceed to a practical application of this subject 
as I have endeavored to present it. And— 
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1. The leading word which is used in the New Testament 
to denote what we denominate sin is dvaptia. I suppose that 
in four-fifths of the instances in which the idea of sin is in- 
tended to be conveyed, this word is used as its symbol. I 
think I may venture to say that the same proportion would 
be found in the use of the corresponding word, NNODH, in the 
Old Testament. We have seen that the primary meaning of 
these terms is a failure, a mistake, an error, a missing of a mark, 
as in the case of an archer or slinger. We may conclude, 
therefore, that these are the prevailing ideas intended to be 
conveyed when such terms are used in the Scriptures. It is, 
however, to be borne in mind that in the Scriptures they de- 
scribe moral, not physical, exercises. Sin is, consequently, an 
error, a mistake, a failure, in relation to the law of God. 

2. The term zapdzctwya has a similar import. It signifies, 
as we have seen, a blunder, a fall from a misstep. In thé New 
Testament shies 3 is hardly a shade of difference in the meaning 
of the two terms dyaptia and zapdxzztwya. In their éasical 
import there is a difference; but the scriptural meaning of 
both is practically the same. Sin, according to these terms, 
is an error, a mistake, a false judgment, a false step, a fall from a 
false step. In all our explanations of sin as it is described by 
these terms, we are to keep the import of the terms dis- 
tinctly before our minds. In every effort for its removal, or 
for the counteraction of its influence, the same care is neces- 
sary. Sin has a natural history, as Koll as every ashes exer- 
cise and every other thing. 

3. If I understand the ‘icin phawieal nature of the first sin 
of our race,—the sin of woman,—it was an error, a false step, a 
false judgment. “The woman being deceived was in the trans- 
gression.”’ Hence, also, the universal complaint of the pro- 
phets against the ancient people of God. They charged 
Israel with a want of thoughtfulness, with a want of consider- 
ation. ‘‘“*The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s 
erib: but Israel doth not know; my people doth not consider.”’ 
“But they regard not the work of the Lord, neither consider 
the operation of his hands. Therefore my people are gone 
into captivity, because they have no knowledge.” ‘Because 
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they have not hearkened to my words, saith the Lord, which I 
sent unto them by my servants the prophets, rising up early 
and sending them; but ye would not hear, saith the Lord.” 
These are but specimens of the charges which I have men- 
tioned. 

I may state, further, that there is among men a universal 
misdirection of their affections, purposes, and pursuits, and 
that this universal misdirection is their universal practical sin 
in its mildest aspect. Men generally miss the great end of 
life. Whatever may be the cause, the fact is unquestionable. 

4, The two other terms, zapafdeorg and dvoyia, when applied 
in their full import, describe a state of moral character more 
fully developed and confirmed,—a state in which sin becomes 
more distinctly defined, more positive in its character, a 
wilful deliberate purpose. The latter of the two terms de- 
scribes it in its most violent form. It is iniquity, lawlessness, 
rebellion, treason. I take the position that moral character 
as it is described by both these terms is the result or develop- 
ment of the first state mentioned,—that it is the consequence 
of the first state, and not its cause, Our enmity against God, 
our selfishness, pride, ambition, envy,—all our evil passions,— 
originate from a habit of mind induced’ originally by igno- 
rance, misconception, a misdirection of our intellectual and 
moral energies; and this misconception and misdirection are 
so great, our ignorance is so profound, that, in the emphatic 
language of the prophet to Israel, the whole head has become 
sick, and the whole heart faint. It is worthy of remark upon 
this passage from the prophet, that the affection of the head 
is represented as preceding that of the heart. But this state 
of mind and heart has become a part of our spiritual consti- 
tution, is innate, is born with us, and constitutes the depravity 
of our natures. It is a disposition or tendency to what is 
wrong rather than to what is right. 

5. I have alluded to the first sin of our race as an illustra- 
tion of the theory here presented of the nature and develop- 
ments of sin. ‘The woman said, The serpent beguiled me, 
and I did eat.’’ And this was true. He misled her by a false- 
hood. A deceitful representation of things was given. We 
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have thousands of illustrations before our eyes. No little 
boy in the nursery is a drunkard, a debauchee, a thief, or a 
murderer. He inherits, it is true, a disposition to sin, a tend- 
ency to what is wrong. But how is that disposition de- 
veloped? How is the tendency brought into action? He is 
either misled, or suffered to develop himself without re- 
straint. The first influences which operate upon him are 
often deceitful. Ie forms a false estimate of things. This 
estimate is uncorrected. In many cases it cannot be corrected. 
His first steps are false steps. Such steps lead him farther 
and farther from the way of truth and righteousness. In pro- 
cess of time, he who was at first but a thoughtless, erring, and 
wayward boy becomes a stout-hearted rebel, a reckless vio- 
lator of every precept and prohibition which God has given. 
In the expressive language of the Scriptures, ‘‘He addeth 
rebellion unto his sin.” This view of the subject is certainly - 
sustained by the import of the terms which we have examined, 
—the leading terms used in the Scriptures to denote sin. 

6. The theory, then, which I have endeavored to present is 
substantially the following: Sin originates in our desires, 
appetites, passions,—in some sensuous emotion. I mean that 
these emotions develop themselves into sin when sin is com- 
mitted. The emotions themselves are not sins, but they mis- 
direct the mind, the intellectual nature. The mind, how- 
ever, is the agent, the sinner. The sin arises from the sub- 
jugation of the mind to our sensuous emotions. The follow- 
ing illustrations may be considered : 

(1.) Thé case of our first mother. Out of her sensuous 
nature arose a desire for the fruit of the forbidden tree. It 
was pleasant to the sight, and apparently good for food. 'The 
desire of the fruit was not asin. It was involuntary. The 
sin consisted: First, in indulging the desire. This was volun- 
tary. Secondly, in a purpose of mind to take and eat. 
Thirdly, in the overt act.of taking and eating. The desire 
was aroused and stimulated by the falsehood of the serpent. 
The desire thus aroused and stimulated led to the purpose 
and the overt act. He assured her that the fruit had other 
desirable properties in addition to its beauty and apparent 
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pleasantness to the taste,—that in the day of their eating thereof, 
they should be as gods, knowing good and evil. The desire of 
being as gods, knowing good and evil, was not asin. I would 
speak thoughtfully, but still insist that it was nota sin. It 
was admissible in itself, if not praiseworthy. The error con- 
sisted in the use of improper means for the attainment of the 
object. The mind was misled by desires natural and in them- 
selves innocent; it was stimulated by a deceitful agency to 
the development of those desires in the perpetration of a sin 
which ruined our race. 

(2.) The case of Peter. The fear of Peter was not a sin. 
It was a natural affection, and, under the circumstances, in- 
voluntary. Its existence is not a matter of surprise. His 
fear, however, led him to falsehood and profanity for the pur- 
pose of escaping the dangers which he feared. His fear was 
a weakness, but not a sin. Unduly indulged, however, it led 
to sin. Paul and Silas‘were surrounded by dangers at Phi- 
lippi. They might have feared. Perhaps the affection did 
exist; but, if so, it was not encouraged. It was rather sup- 
pressed, and no sin was committed. On the contrary, there 
was a triumphant victory of principle over passion. 

(3.) Ahab coveted Naboth’s vineyard. It was perhaps in 
itself a desirable object, and it was convenient to the king. 
The desire in its first existence was not a sin. The sin con- 
sisted in the indulgence of the desire, and in the means used 
to gain possession of the object desired. Witnesses were 
suborned; a false charge was brought against Naboth; he 
was stoned, and the king took possession of the ‘vineyard. 
He committed a great sin, not in desiring, but in coveting 
and in resorting to perjury and murder to obtain, his subject’s 
property. 

(4.) Two boys pass an orchard where the fruit is abundant 
and tempting. They have both the same fondness for fruit,— 
are both equally susceptible of being moved by desire of the 
object before them. They, of course, have the same desire. 
The one yields, and gratifies his desire. He sins, not in de- 
siring the fruit, but in indulging and gratifying his desire 
when he should have resisted it. He has coveted and appro- 
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priated what belongs to his neighbor. The other passes 
quietly along, resisting the temptation and suppressing the 
desire. Hecommits no sin; not because he had no desire for 
the fruit, but because his desire was suppressed. The emotion 
was followed by no indulgence or action in conformity with 
it, but rather by action in opposition. 

(5.) Two men of equal sensibility are equally maltreated. 
The one is considerate and thoughtful. He has suffered a 
wrong; and wrong-doers should be punished. THis nature is 
sensitive, and he feels deeply, but commits vengeance to God, 
and he himself forgives. He is not a sinner; he has rather 
performed a praiseworthy act. The other takes vengeance 
into his own hands; he yields to the control of his feelings. 
He exacts eye for eye, tooth for tooth; he inflicts personal 
violence upon the wrong-doer. He is a sinner; not because 
he feels deeply and judges that wrong-doers should be 
punished, but because he has taken the infliction into his own 
hands, when God has said, “Vengeance is mine: I will repay.” 

7. In the preceding illustrations the persons sinning are 
supposed to be aware in each case of what is right and what 
is wrong. But appetite, desire, or passion is supposed to 
prevail over the judgments of the mind. The sin consists in 
the yielding of the mind, which should govern, to the control 
of the sensuous nature, which should be governed. But sin 
may be committed in ignorance. 

(1.) Saul of Tarsus is an illustration. Ile was actuated by 
zeal for the traditions of the fathers; he was exceedingly 
active; he persecuted and wasted the Church. But he did 
these things “‘ignorantly, in unbelief.” A religious sentiment 
was the origin of his course of life,—a correct sentiment, of 
course, in itself, but, from ignorance, improperly developed. 
Instead of its producing faith and holiness, it developed 
itself in violence and blood. Notwithstanding his ignorance, 
Saul was a sinner; he says of himself, the chief of sinners. 

(2.) The Scribes and Pharisees furnish an illustration. It 
is probable that at least many of them believed sincerely that 
in their long prayers and minute offerings they were render- 
ing acceptable services to God. Our Saviour teaches, how- 
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ever, that except our righteousness exceed the righteousness of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, we shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of 
God. He denounces them as blind leaders of the blind. 

(38.) How far ignorance may be considered a mitigation of 
sin is not properly a subject of consideration here. But that 
ignorance and sin may be connected, that men may commit 
sin ignorantly, is unquestionable. Provision was made in the 
Levitical economy for sacrifices and purifications in the case 
of private persons, rulers, or the whole congregation, who 
might sin through ignorance. The fourth chapter of Leviticus 
is filled with details on this subject. Such sins were not only 
committed, but needed expiation and removal as well as 
others. 

8. I have said, and offered a number of illustrations to 
show, that sin originates in our desires, appetites, passions,—in 
some sensuous emotion,—and that, whilst the original desire, 
appetite, passion, or emotion may not be sinful, unduly in- 
dulged it will develop itself into sin. It is to be remarked, 
however, that as soon as the affection or emotion takes an 
improper direction, as soon as it becomes a desire to obtain 
an object by improper means, it becomes a sin. Again, if it 
be a desire for a forbidden thing, and be indulged for a 
moment, it becomes asin. As soon as the desire of our first 
mother for the fruit of the forbidden tree became such as to 
diminish in the slightest degree her respect for the authority 
_ of the prohibition, it became a sin. Thus it is with every 
appetite, desire, passion, or emotion. As soon as it becomes 
such as to overcome, or even to affect, our respect for the 
authority by which it should be regulated and restrained, it 
becomes asin. Still further indulged, the magnitude of the 
sin is increased, until a habit of indulgence is established. 
In this case the subject becomes a habitual sinner. <A de- 
praved heart thus becomes a source of habitual practical sin. 
It becomes a fountain from whence proceed not only a stream, 
but streams, of iniquity. Says our Saviour on this subject, 
“From within, out of tue heart of men, proceed evil thoughts, 
adulteries, fornications, murders, thefts, covetousness, wicked- 
ness, deceit, iaseivieuspess, an evil eye, blasphemy, vride, 
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foolishness.” These are some of the streams which proceed 
from a heart thus corrupted. The catalogue is frightful 
enough; but no one can doubt that the account is faithful. 
From a heart corrupted by indulgence and practical sin, and 
thus confirmed in its habits of development, it is plain that 
no good can come. 

9. I need hardly add that, from causes which will hereafter 
be considered, the heart of man has become naturally de- 
praved. Our depravity exists anterior to any improper indul- 
gence or confirmation by habit. As I have already observed, 
it has become a part of our spiritual constitution. Hence the 
carnal mind is said to be enmity against God ; not subject to his law ; 
and not able to be so. The heart is represented as being deceit- 
Ful and desperately wicked, beyond our knowledge or compre- 
hension. 

10. The subject of human depravity will, however, be con-~ 
sidered inits proper place. In the mean time, we have learned 
enough of the natural history of sin as I have here endeavored 
to delineate it, to be convinced of the frightful danger which 
attends it, and of its intrinsic odiousness and culpability. 
Even as an error, a mistake, it may be fatal ; mitigated by igno- 
rance, it is unpardonable without an atonement, and the blood 
of sprinkling is needed for its removal; as an active, inten- 
tional, reckless violation of the law of God,—a law which is 
holy, just, and good,—it is a crime of the highest magnitude, 
and the wonder is that it is pardonable even in virtue of the 
shedding of the blood of the Son of God. 
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LECTURE VI. 
SIN AND FALL OF OUR FIRST PARENTS. 


Havine considered in the two preceding Lectures the sub- 
ject of sin theoretically, we now proceed to consider it more 
practically. Of course, we commence with the first develop- 
ments of sin in our race. We have seen that our first parents 
were created intelligent beings. They were capable of fulfil- 
ling those relations to God.and the subordinate creation in 
which they found themselves placed. The law of God is the 
rule of obedience towards God. It has been so from the be- 
ginning. As we have seen, the obligations from which the 
law originated arose primarily out of our relations to God 
and to one another. From the moment, then, in which man 
was created, he has been under the law,—he has been under 
obligation to love God, his Creator and Benefactor, with all 
his heart, soul, mind, and strength. He will never be placed 
in circumstances in which he will be freed from this obliga- 
tion. As soon as a fellow-man existed, the obligation rested 
upon him, which now rests upon him, of love to his neighbor 
as to himself. 

‘‘Sin is a transgression of the law;” or, in the correct and 
expressive language of the Catechism, “Sin is any want of 
conformity unto, or transgression of, the law of God.” The 
sin to which we are now to direct our attention was a single 
sin. Its history is familiar. When God created man, he 
placed him in the garden of Eden. He gave him a com- 
panion and helper. He conferred upon them an unlimited 
right to the fruit of the trees of the garden, with one excep- 
tion: “Of every tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat: 
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but of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not 
eat of it: for in the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely 
die.’ Several preliminary questions present themselves in 
connection with the subject of the “sin and fall of our first 
parents.”’ 

I. What was there in the fruit of “the tree of the know- 
ledge of good and evil,” that it should have been forbidden ? 

1. Nothing but a conjectural answer could be given to this 
question; and conjectures would be out of place here. There 
may have been nothing in the fruit itself to constitute a rea- 
son for the prohibition. This is the opinion of most theo- 
logians. Such consider the fruit a mere test selected by the 
sovereign choice of God,—a choice which might with as 
much propriety have fallen upon something else. But I in- 
cline, myself, to the opinion that there was a reason in some- 
thing connected with this fruit. Still, we must confess our 
ignorance of what that thing was, if indeed it existed. My 
reason for dissenting from the common opinion is that, as 
far as we understand the appointments of God in the accom- 
plishment of his purposes, they always embody means adapted 
in themselves to particular ends. Every reversal of this rule 
is considered a miracle. In like manner, every prohibition 
imposed by God is founded upon something in itself unsuit- 
able and improper in the thing prohibited. There were rea- 
sons found in the characters of the men themselves why he 
selected Jacob as a link in the patriarchal chain and rejected 
Esau. Some of these reasons appear very obviously to us; 
there may have been others which are unknown. 

2. Still, if this rule applies in the case of the forbidden 
fruit, the reasons are unknown to us. We do not know why 
it was forbidden. Positive precepts may be given and pro- 
hibitions may be imposed when the reasons are not known, 
and, from the nature of the case, cannot be known, to us. 
We must receive and respect them as simple expressions of 
the will of God; and we may do so with full confidence that, 
although we do not understand him, he understands himself. 
It is sufficient for us, in the case of our first parents, that we 
find nothing unreasonable or oppressive in the prohibition 
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imposed; and certainly we can see nothing of this kind. 
The fruits of the garden, aside from this, seem to have been 
abundant and various: they were enough to have satisfied 
any appetite. 

II. Why did God suspend the destiny of man upon so 
simple and, considered in itself, so unimportant an act as the 
eating of a single fruit? 

1. I suppose the proper answer to be, that the act, though 
apparently unimportant in itself, is to be considered as the 
expression of a disposition or state of mind. The act was 
unimportant considered alone; but it indicated that man had 
become a rebel. The pilfering of a dime is as certain an 
index of dishonesty as the pilfering of a dollar or the stealing 
of ten thousand dollars. 

2. There is another view of this subject: punishment is 
not always inflicted upon crime in the proportion of what we 
would call its intrinsic demerit. It often exceeds this. Public 
considerations are taken into the account. The celebrated 
ease of Dr. Dodd is an illustration. He committed forgery. 
A sum of a few pounds only was involved. No one would 
have felt the loss. Yet the unfortunate man suffered death, 
and the public mind approved the execution. The danger of 
the example was what brought the penalty upon the offender, 
and not the value of the money involved. Illustrations of this 
kind might be multiplied. It was the intention of God to 
test the fidelity of his intelligent creature. The suitableness 
of this purpose needs not to be considered at present. But 
a state of probation seems to have been implied in the very 
existence of man as an intelligent moral agent. We can 
conceive of no moral government without such an arrange- 
ment extended in a greater or less degree. The probation 
may be long or short, but there must be a probation. It may 
be remarked, too, that there were advantages to man, great 
and manifest, in the simplicity of the test appointed by God. 
I quote from Dr. Dwight on this subject: 

«This mode of dealing with Adam,” says he, ‘rendered his 
obedience peculiarly easy. It brought the duty which he was 
especially required to perform up to his view in the most dis- 
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tinct manner possible, and rendered it too intelligible to be 
mistaken. No room was left for doubt or debate. The ob- 
ject in question was a sensible object, perfectly defined and 
perfectly understood. No metaphysical or philosophical dis- 
cussion was demanded or admitted. No uncertainty existed 
as to the degree in which his obedience was required. He 
was left at no loss concerning the time, the manner, or the 
nature of that conduct which it was proper for him to ob- 
serve. He knew the whole extent of what was commanded 
and what was forbidden, and, therefore, could not but know 
whether he obeyed or disobeyed. This knowledge—always 
of high importance—was especially important to him, so 
lately brought into existence, so unversed in argumentation, 
acquainted only with plain faets, and under the guidance of 
nothing but mere common sense. 

“‘ Besides, as his obedience was confined to a single point, 
he was taught and enabled to summon all his watchfulness, 
resolution, and strength to this point only; to keep it su- 
premely in view; and to be continually guarded against 
every thing which might lead him to transgress here. In 
making this the medium of trial, God secured him, of course, — 
against all other dangers; so that he was left at full leisure 
to watch against all possible temptations to this single evil. 
Were an earthly parent to try the obedience of a child, and 
make his right to an inheritance of an estate depend on the 
performance of his filial duty, such a mode of trying him 
would be thought not only reasonable, but generous, noble, 
and strongly indicative of parental affection.’’* 

3. If, then, we cannot give all or any of the reasons why 
God suspended the destiny of man upon what seems to have 
been so unimportant an act, we can show that there was nothing 
unreasonable, unjust, or oppressive in the arrangement. In 
one of its aspects there was even benevolence in the arrange- 
ment, instead of the captious and arbitrary spirit which ob- 
jectors fancy they find in it. 

Ij]. Another preliminary question may be anticipated: 
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Why did the sin and fall of Adam involve the sin and fall 
of his posterity? We have seen that they have been thus 
imvolved. Can we give a reason ? 

1. This question is more difficult to answer than the former. 
That the sin and fall of our first parents did involve the sin 
and fall of their posterity is a truth which I think may be re- 
garded as unquestionable. The Scriptures are explicit on the 
subject: ‘By one man’s disobedience many were made sin- 
ners.” The case is plain. But why was it? Who can answer 
the question? These events—the sin and fall of Adam’s pos- 
terity—resulted from a divine constitution which I confess 
myself, at least, unable to explain. I do not think it sus- 
ceptible of explanation. The events are to be regarded as 
facts only. In the subsequent administration of Divine Pro- 
vidence we see analogies to them; but these analogies them- 
selves we cannot explain. The Jews instigated the cruci- 
fixion of the Messiah, and said to the hesitating governor, 
“Tis blood be on us and on our children.’”’ Every serious 
man believes that the descendants of that impious race are 
still suffering the effects of the fearful imprecation. But who 
can explain this? Why isitso? God, according to his own 
statement, visits the iniquity of the fathers upon the children, and 
upon the children’s children, unto the third and to the fourth genera- 
tion. But why does he exercise such severity? Who can ex- 
plain? The effects of Adam’s sin and fall upon his posterity 
are great and startling; but we know nothing of them except 
as facts. The philosophy is beyond our reach. 

2. We have other facts still, which I would not present as 
analogies to this great theological truth that we are consider- 
ing, but which may be regarded as illustrations. The sins 
and follies of the drunkard, the spendthrift, and the de- 
bauchee are not confined in their effects to the sinners them- 
selves: their posterity are often the deepest sufferers. On 
this subject I quote from Mr. Barnes: 

“But that the consequences or results of an action,” says 
he, ‘‘may pass over from one individual to another, and affect 
the condition of unborn generations, we hold to be a doctrine 
of the Sacred Scriptures, and fully sustained by the analogy 
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of nature. And no one who looks at the scriptural account 
of the fall and recovery of man can doubt that it is a cardinal 
point in the system. We affirm that it is a doctrine fully sus- 
tained by the course of events around us. Indeed, the fact is 
so common that we should be exhausting the patience of our 
readers by attempting to draw out formal instances. Who is 
ignorant of the progressive and descending doom of the 
drunkard? Who is stranger to the common fact that his in- 
temperance wastes the property which was necessary to save 
a wife and children from beggary,—that his appetite may be 
the cause of his family’s being despised, illiterate, and ruined,— 
that the vices which follow in the train of his intemperance 
often encompass his offspring, and that they too are profane, 
unprincipled, idle, and loathsome? So of the murderer, the 
thief, the highwayman, the adulterer. The results of their 
conduct rarely terminate with themselves. They are lost to 
society, and their children are lost with them.’’* 

I say again, I do not present these cases as analogies, but as 
illustrations. They illustrate the truth that the sins of parents 
may place their children in circumstances in which they will 
more probably become sinners, and certainly become suf- 
ferers. I may remark, however, that, difficult as it may be to 
explain the nature of that constitution under which man was 
placed, and the violation of which resulted in his own fall 
and the sin and fall of his posterity, it must be allowed that 
such a constitution existed, and that what the descendants of 
Adam suffer from its violation are not to be regarded as 
mere physical results of its infraction, but as penal results. 
This idea has been already presented with sufficient clear- 
ness. The Scriptures, too, are explicit on the subject: “By 
the offence of one, judgment came upon all men to condemna- 
tion.” 

3. But I may state, still again, that to the inquiry proposed 
we have no answer to present which would be likely to satisfy 
a thoughtful mind, or which can satisfy even our own minds. 
We find analogies and illustrations, but nothing else. With 
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these we must content ourselves. This question also, as a 
question of fact, will be more fully presented hereafter. We 
may pass, therefore, to the leading subject of inquiry. 

IV. In approaching this subject, then, it may be remarked 
that the representative of our race in eating the forbidden 
fruit became a sinner. In sinning he fell from that exalted 
state of innocence and holiness in which he had been created 
and had commenced his career of action. The act of the 
woman, the first in the transgression, and the consequences 
cf her act, are represented with great tenderness and force by 
the Christian poet: : 

‘So saying, her rash hand in evil hour 
Forth reaching to the fruit, she pluck’d, she ate; 
Earth felt the wound, and Nature from her seat, 


Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe, 
That all was lost.’’* 


Let us consider briefly some of the characteristics of the 
sin of our first parents. Sin has already been defined. It 
has been considered, too, but rather as an abstract subject. 
We are now to consider it in one of its most distinct practical 
developments. When the sin of our first parents is analyzed, 
it will be found to embody the elements of such a degree of 
moral turpitude as would have been likely to result in disas- 
trous consequences. In this sin, then, we find— 

I. Unbelief. This unbelief is indicated— 

1. By a readiness to hear and believe the tempter rather 
than God. God had said, “‘ In the day thou eatest thereof, thou 
shalt surely die.’ But the tempter said, “‘ Ye shall not surely 
die.” The tempter was believed, and God was disbelieved. 
How strange an infatuation! Still, the statement is correct: 
God was disbelieved. Unbelief—discredit of the truth of 
God’s threatening—led to the overt act of disobedience. But 
this is the lowest and most excusable form of unbelief. The 
unbelief of our first parents is also indicated— 

2. By a want of confidence in God. It will be seen, when 
we come to examine the doctrine of faith, that the highest 
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exercise of faith is confidence,—that confidence constitutes the 
essence of evangelical faith. On the other hand, the worst 
form of unbelief is a want of confidence in God,—is a distrust 
of God. This is not a single act, but a state of the mind, or, 
rather, of the heart. What can be more offensive to God than 
such a state? When he has given such proofs of his wisdom, 
providence, goodness, and mercy, I ask, again, what can be 
more offensive to him than the expression of a want of con- 
fidence in him? Can he tolerate a state of habitual distrust ? 
Weare impelled of necessity to the exercise of confidence in 
something,—if not in God, in creatures,—creatures always 
infinitely inferior to the proper object of confidence; some of 
them even contemptible and odious. We have heretofore 
seen that man cannot trust in himself; his conscious weak- 
ness is too great. Our first parents withdrew their confidence 
from God, and bestowed it upon the tempter, upon the serpent. 
It is to be borne in mind, too, that all this occurred when the 
providence and goodness of God were fresh before their 
minds,—had been displayed to them in such a manner as they 
have never been personally displayed to human beings since. 
They had just been formed from dust into animated and 
immortal beings, and, under the guidance of their Creator, 
had commenced a career of knowledge, holiness, happiness, 
and glory,—a career which promised to be interminable. But 
in the midst of all they became unbelievers. What an in- 
fatuation ! 

Il. Pride. God had threatened death; but the deceiver 
said, “Ye shall not surely die,” but “‘ye shall be as gods, 
knowing good and evil.’’ The ideaof personal greatness and 
elevation is suggested by the tempter, and, as it resulted, un- 
fortunately entertained by the tempted. It became pride; 
and no disposition can be more unsuitable to the cireum- 
stances of man than pride. What are we, that we should 
aspire to be as gods, when such aspirations lead us into con- 
flict with our Maker? Pride was as unsuitable to our first 
parents as it is to us. On some accounts it was more so. 
They had but recently sprung from the earth in a state of 
maturity, and, we might suppose, were more capable of ap- 
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preciating their relation to earth,—the humility of their 
origin, as well as their dependence on the Creator. Yet, 
with these things fully before their minds, pride was evi- 
dently a chief ingredient in their first sin. God had existed 
from eternity; they had scarcely opened their eyes upon the 
new world around them. God had created them; they had 
done nothing yet but admire the works of his hands: he was 
self-existent ; they were dependent for every thing. Should 
not the comparison have rather humbled than elevated them? 
And yet, in conflict with a plain prohibition, they aspired to 
be as gods ! 

Ill. Selfishness. As I have already suggested, man had 
just received his existence from God, and his circumstances 
were calculated to make the deepest impression of his de- 
pendence upon his mind. He must have felt, too, that his 
dependence was upon God. Feeling his dependence, he 
should have been, he must have been, sensible of his obliga- 
tions to God. Heshould have preferred the honor of God to 
every thing else. But for the gratification of an appetite, 
for the exaltation of himself in the scale of being, in the in- 
dulgence of a vain curiosity he became a transgressor. He 
lost sight of God his great Creator, Benefactor, and friend, 
and seems to have been entirely absorbed in the promotion of 
what we would esteem selfish interests. I need not urge the 
unsuitableness, the sordidness, of such a state of mind. Shall 
the infant before he leaves the nursery lose sight of his 
parents, forget his obligations to them, set up for himself, 
and make himself the object of supreme concern? Who 
would hesitate in pronouncing such pretensions ridiculous 
and contemptible ? What, then, shall we say of man, who was 
literally of what was to him but yesterday, when he loses 
sight of God his Maker and enters upon the promotion of 
his own selfish schemes? 

IV. Covetousness. We would have supposed the grant 
liberal enough when it extended to the whole of the produc- 
tions of Paradise except one. There were fruits and flowers, 
there were beauty and sweetness unmingled with an offensive 
ingredient, within their reach: “every tree that is pleasant to 
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the sight and good for food ;” and “the tree of life also in 
the midst of the garden.”” Man had been made in the image 
of God. Every herb and tree “upon the face of all the earth’ 
had been given to him for food. The fishes of the sea, the fowls 
of the air, the catile of the field, ‘every creeping thing that 
ereepeth upon the earth,” and the earth itself had been sub- 
jected to his sway. What more could he have desired? Still, 
all these did not satisfy him. He coveted the fruit of the only 
forbidden tree; and whilst possessing the image of God, which 
might have developed itself indefinitely, and raised him to a 
nearer and still nearer approach to God, he desired to be at 
once as a god, knowing good and evil, How insatiable was such 
a spirit ! 

V. Ingratitude. Ingratitude is justly esteemed one of the 
most odious offences. The ancient Persians considered it 
worthy of being punished by law. As an immorality, it in- 
dicates the most degrading obliquity of heart. But how 
great was the ingratitude.of our first parents! Made in the 
image of God, placed in the most desirable circumstances, 
endowed with the most exalted faculties, enjoying a degree 
of happiness which should have been considered supreme, 
nothing was wanting to the perfection of their condition 
which a little time would not have conferred: still, they seem 
to have forgotten all, and, in violation of the strongest possible 
obligations, committed themselves in an act of hostility to 
God their Maker. I need not enlarge upon this topic. To 
be presented is sufficient for its being understood and appre- 
ciated. Ingratitude is a dark offence, and its exercise in any 
degree by our first parents is certainly a matter of astonish- 
ment: more especially is it so when we consider the degree 
in which it was shown. 

VI. Active Rebellion. This is the last characteristic which 
I propose to mention. Man’s duty had been prescribed; 
the prohibition had been settled; the whole matter was 
understood,—it could not have been misunderstood. The 
law was written in letters of light. The requisition was 
reasonable. Man’s condition was happy, and evidently tended 
to greater happiness. God was his companion; a new world 
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was spread out in beauty and loveliness before him, of which 
he was made the master. At its birth the morning stars had 
sung together, and all the sons of God had shouted for joy. It was 
a new province added to Jehovah’s empire. Nothing was 
wanting to its perfection. Every thing augured a bright and 
glorious future; but in an evil hour the regent of this pro- 
vince became arebel. The act was overt; it was distinctly 
marked; it had been a matter of thought; it was premedi- 
tated. Whatever of impulse may have been connected with 
it, there was sufficient time for the impulse to have subsided, 
and to have left the actor under the full control of his mind. 
Was not this an act of positive rebellion? Was it not a de- 
liberate sin? Such was, then, the offence of the representa- 
tive of our race. It combined unbelief, pride, selfishness, 
covetousness, ingratitude, and rebellion. What a catalogue! 

Let us now consider the fall of our progenitor. That I 
may be distinctly understood, allow me to remark that I do 
not propose at present to consider the fall of the race, but the 
personal fall of the father of the race. The fall of the race 
will be a subject of consideration hereafter. The fall of our 
first father will be more fully understood by considering 
what he lost personally by his transgression. He lost, then, 

I. His innocence. When the fruit of the forbidden tree 
was eaten, the first recorded result was the opening of the eyes 
of the unfortunate transgressors. They saw at once their 
nakedness and shame. They had been naked before, but 
“they were not ashamed.” A mysterious change of feeling 
had occurred. Such a state of feeling now exists as does not. 
result from innocence, but from sin. Shame, confusion of 
face, is always the consequence of sin. It is the fruit of self- 
reproach; and self-reproach springs always from a conscious- 
ness of what is wrong. Conscious innocence produces dif- 
ferent results; but the innocence of the transgressors is 
gone. , 

II. With his innocence, Adam lost also the freedom and 
boldness with which he had been accustomed to meet his 
God. ‘And they heard the voice of the Lord God walking 
in the garden in the cool of the day; and Adam and his wife 
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hid themselves from the presence of the Lord God amongst 
the trees of the garden.” So plainly was the proverb ful- 
filled: “The wicked flee when no man pursueth; but the 
righteous are as bold as a lion.” For the first time the trans- 
' gressors felt the influence of a cowardly spirit. Such a spirit 
has always been regarded as a mark of degradation of mind. 
fam aware of the abuse of the principle which I now set 
forth. That I may not be misunderstood, allow me to say 
that when I speak of boldness I allude to such a spirit as 
confronts danger from a consciousness of uprightness of prin- 
ciple and purpose,—a spirit which never turns back its face 
where there is no consciousness of guilt. This is a very dif- 
ferent spirit from the boldness of the lion or the courage of 
the street-brawler. It is true, then, that cowardice, in the 
proper sense of that term, is to be regarded as the index of a 
degraded spirit. Says Matthew Henry, in commenting upon 
this passage, which describes the flight of our first parents 
when they heard the approach of their Maker: 

“They hid themselves from the presence of the Lord God. A 
sad change! Before they had sinned, had they heard the 
voice of the Lord God coming toward them, they would have 
run to meet him, and with humble joy welcomed his visits ; 
but now God was become a terror to them, and no marvel 
that they were become a terror to themselves, and full of 
confusion. Their own consciences accused them, and set 
their sin before them in its true colors. Their fig-leaves 
failed them. God was come forth against them as an enemy, 
and the whole creation was at war with them, and as yet they 
knew not of a Mediator: so that nothing remained but a cer- 
tain fearful looking for of judgment.’’* 

III. His self-respect. How clearly is this manifested in 
the miserable subterfuges to which he resorted when charged 
with his sin! Said he, “The woman whom thou gavest to be 
with me, she gave me of the tree, and I did eat.’’ How little 
magnanimity is displayed here! He intends either covertly 
to attribute the blame to God his benefactor, who gave him the 
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woman, or openly to the wife of his bosom, when he ought to 
have been the first to vindicate her had she been innocent. 
Had she been guilty, he should have been the first to ex- 
tenuate her fault. “The woman was first in the trans- 
gression ;” but she was deceived. But the husband offers no 
palliation of her offence. On the other hand, the woman, 
instead of ingenuously acknowledging her offence, excuses 
herself by pleading that the serpent bequiled her, and she did eat. 
No one can fail to see, in these unworthy palliations pre- 

sented*by the man for himself and the woman for herself, a 
great, if not a total, want of self-respect. How fallen from 
that noble and virtuous dignity with which God endowed 
them when he first created them! 

IV. The image and likeness of God. When God created 
man, he created him in his own image and according to his own 
likeness. This image, as we have seen, undoubtedly consisted 
in righteousness and holiness, or, rather, in uprightness and 
constitutional tendencies to holiness. The first man born 
after the transgression was a murderer. This indicates that 
the original image had been lost. The third son is said to 
have borne the image and likeness of his father; and, from 
the manner in which the record is made, it would seem that 
this image and likeness were placed in contrast with the 
image and likeness of God which had been lost. There was 
evidently a fearful change in this respect. Says Solomon, in 
reference to this same change, ‘Lo, this only have I found; 
that God hath made man upright, but they have sought out 
many inventions.” This vain and foolish search commenced 
with the first parents of our race; and the search for for- 
bidden things shows that they had lost their primitive up- 
rightness,—the image and likeness of God. They had been 
polished mirrors, reflecting the image and glory of God upon 
every thing around them. They had been the embodiments 
of love and truth and innocence and peace. But the image 
of God is no longer reflected. In the expressive language 
of the prophet in relation to a kindred subject, the gold is be- 
come dim, the most fine gold is changed. Moral beauty and 
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moral excellence are lost. Our progenitors are a spiritual 


wreck. 

V. His home in Paradise. ‘Therefore the Lord God sent 
him forth from the garden of Eden, to till the ground from 
whence he was taken. So he drove out the man; and he 
placed at the east of the garden of Eden cherubim and a 
flaming sword which turned every way, to keep the way of 
the tree of life.”’ He was turned out into a wilderness unin- 
habited and unknown to him. Instead of the fruits and 
flowers of the garden, he found springing up around him 
thorns and thistles. The ground itself was cursed on his 
account. Out of it, thus placed under the curse, he was to 
obtain his daily bread. Of course, this would not come 
spontaneously: the sweat of his brow was to be its price. 
Allow me to refer again to the Christian poet. In describing 
the feelings of the woman on this melancholy occasion, he 
represents her as expressing herself thus: 


‘Oh, unexpected stroke, worse than death ! 
Must I thus leave thee, Paradise? thus leave 
Thee, native soil,—these happy walks and shades, 
Fit haunt of gods! where I had hoped to spend, 
Quiet, though sad, the respite of that day 
Which must be mortal to us both? O flowers! 
That never will in other climate grow, 
My early visitation, and my last 
At ev’n, which I bred up with tender hands 
From your first opening buds, and gave you names, 
Who now shall rear you to the sun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from the ambrosial fount ?’’* 


Heavy must have been the affliction which separated man 
with so much violence from those objects endeared to him 
by his first, his most tender and most holy, associations,— 
from the very dust of which he had been formed, and from 
the tree of life whose fruit was to insure his immortality ! 
How fallen from his primitive condition and privileges! 

VI. He lost by his fall his previous station, employments, 
happiness, and the desirableness of his universal condition. 
Not only is he “destined to labor for his bread, and to eat 
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that bread in the sweat of his brow, but we see him also ‘ of 
few days and full of trouble.’ Fears of ten thousand dangers 
and distresses haunt him every day and on every side; pain 
and disease derived from earth, air, and ocean, from his birth 
and his food, his exercise and his rest, and affecting every 
nerve and every pore, sorrow for every disappointment of 
his hopes and for every frail and vanishing enjoyment which 
he attains, and extending through all the days of his life, em- 
bitter’ his existence. From a “prince, the lord of a world, 
he is become a drudge, a poor, dependent wretch,—dependent 
on every person and thing around him; and in the evils which 
betide, and those which threaten him daily, he is reduced”’ 
to the lowest condition of wretchedness and misery. The 
patriarch of a new race, he sees his first-born a murderer, and 
his second and most promising son fall by the hand of his 
elder brother. It would certainly be difficult to conceive of 
a change more direful or more appalling. 

I have carefully followed the record in my exposition of 
this subject; and, if the record has been faithful, the truth is 
frightful enough, without the aid of fiction. 

From the manner in which the sin and fall of our first 
parents have been presented, we may learn the following 
practical lessons: 

1. That sin in its first developments and in its progress is 
conformed to principles heretofore presented. Sin in its in- 
cipient state is an error, a mistake, a blunder. The woman, 
the first in the transgression, was deceived: she made a mis- 
take. She was curious to make an experiment of the virtue 
of the forbidden fruit. She desired to become wise, but re- 
sorted to improper means. It is plain, however, that, in its 
development and maturity, the sin which brought death upon 
our race possessed all the characteristics which have here 
been presented. It was an error in its beginning, but rebel- 
lion in its end. A sinful career is a downward career. Every 
step removes us farther from God. Our sin becomes more 
distinct and positive in its character. The heart, slightly 
affected at first, becomes at last “deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked.” 
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2. That what may seem to us a small sin, a trifling offence, 
is often in reality a great sin and productive of the most 
frightful consequences. Infidelity has always insisted that 
the punishment inflicted for the first offence was an unrea-— 
sonable infliction. We have seen, however, that this offence 
embodied aggravating elements,—that it was, in fact, a great 
sin. If its elements were such as have been presented, this 
is unquestionable. It was a great offence. It is not a mat- 
ter of surprise, then, that the punishment was severe. Can 
God tolerate sin at all? How, then, could he have tolerated 
asin which embodied unbelief, pride, selfishness, covetous- 
ness, ingratitude, and rebellion ? 

3. That a single sin may produce the most disastrous con- 
sequences. A single act of sin in the case of our first parents 
resulted in their expulsion from paradise and in the loss of 
every thing else desirable in their circumstances and charac- 
ter. But this is not an isolated case. A single sin dooms a 
man to a state-prison for life. A single sin must be expiated 
by the offender upon the gallows. <A single act of murder is 
committed: the punishment is death. It could have been no 
greater if twenty or ten thousand acts of murder had been 
committed. The unfortunate transgressor may have pre- 
viously lived an upright and virtuous life; but in an evil 
hour he imbrues his hands in the blood of his fellow-man. 
His doom is inevitable. It is the result of a single sin. 

4. That punishment follows sin. When the transgressors 
“heard the voice of the Lord God walking in the garden in 
the cool of the day, they hid themselves from the presence 
of the Lord God amongst the trees of the garden.” “They 
hid themselves.” Still, they could not escape. Their punish- 
ment came upon them. Each presented a palliation; but the 
doom was not mitigated. The infliction fell upon them with 
terrible force. Thus it is in all cases with sin. Sooner or 
later the infliction comes. We may endeavor to hide our- 
selves; but the effort will be vain. “If I take the wings of 
the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, 
even there shall” the hand of the executioner of divine ven- 
geance “lead me, and” his ‘“‘right hand shall hold me. If I 
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say, Surely the darkness shall cover me; even the night shall 
be light about me.” The sin of the sinner will find him out; 
and God has said, ‘The soul that sinneth, it shall die.” 
There is no escape from the execution of this sentence. The 
sin comes first, then the fall. 

5. That the fall which follows sin embodies what ought to 
be appalling to any human mind. We have seen what it in- 
cluded in the case of our first parents. In the case of the 
angels which kept not their first estate, it was still more ap- 
palling. God did not spare them, “but cast them down to 
hell, and delivered them into chains of darkness, to be re- 
served unto judgment.” The sin of the King of Babylon 
eaused his expulsion from the throne. ‘He was driven from 
men, and did eat grass as oxen, and his body was wet with 
the dew of heaven, till his hairs were grown like eagles’ 
feathers, and his nails like birds’ claws.’’ How fallen from 
that height of power which he had previously occupied ! 
Yet this fall was the result of sin. 

The fall, then, of our first parents was not an isolated case. 
A fall is to be expected as the universal consequence of sin. 
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EBECTURE Vit 
RELATION OF ADAM TO HIS POSTERITY. 


We have considered the sin and fall of our first parents. 
The next subject in order is the relation of Adam to his pos- 
terity. Were they affected by his sin and fall? And, if so, 
to what extent? 

Adam was in some sense the representative of his race. 
It would be difficult to determine precisely in what sense he 
was their representative. This has been one of the most 
troublesome and vexed questions in theology. I do not pre- 
tend to settle it fully. Still, something is true. 

The relation of Adam to his posterity was different from 
the natural relation of parents and children. The natural 
relation existed; but still, what I wish to teach is that some- 
thing more existed. More was involved in the relation than 
we find involved in the ordinary parental and filial relation. 
Consequences are represented in the Scriptures as resulting 
from it which do not result in ordinary cases. We infer, 
therefore, that it was unusual, peculiar. It was, unquestion- 
ably, established by God for wise and important purposes. 
All these purposes we may never be able to comprehend. It 
is not important that we should. The relation, furthermore, 
whatever it may have been, seems not only to have been 
peculiar, but to have been fraught with consequences vital 
to mankind. At least, the Scriptures and observation appear 
so to teach. 

The difficulty of the subject has been acknowledged. I 
have always felt this very sensibly, and would therefore ex- 
_ press myself with thoughtfulness and caution. It is difficult 
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to reach just conceptions of this truth, and perhaps equally 
difficult to express our conceptions in a distinct and unob- 
jectionable manner. Still, however dark and embarrassed 
the subject may be, we must endeavor to understand it as 
well as we can. As I have already said, something is true in 
relation to it. Under the aspect in which I propose to con- 
sider it, the question will be divested of a great deal of its 
difficulty. It is proposed to consider it rather as a question 
of fact than of theory. The fact itself, and any theory which 
may be adopted for its explanation, are very different things. 
What is true in relation to this matter? What do subordi- 
nate facts indicate ? 

I have said that the relation between the first man and his 
- posterity was peculiar ; that it involved consequences important 
and vital,—such consequences as are not involved in the ordinary 
parental and filial relation. Is such a view of the subject justi- 
fied by facts? Let us consider the following scriptural facts 
and testimonies. They are to be our subordinate guides in 
settling the question under consideration. 

I. The curse pronounced against Adam after his fall ex- 
tended beyond himself, and has had a literal fulfilment in his 
posterity. The curse is expressed thus: 

Gen. ili. 17-19: “Because thou hast hearkened unto the 
voice of thy wife, and hast eaten of the tree, of which I com- 
manded thee, saying, Thou shalt not eat of it: cursed is the 
ground for thy sake; in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the 
days of thy life; thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth 
to thee; and thou shalt eat the herb of the field. In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till thou return unto 
the ground; for out of it wast thou taken: for dust thou art, 
and unto dust shalt thou return.” 

Upon this passage the following remarks may be made: 

1. The curse appears, from the terms in which it is ex- 
pressed, to have been pronounced against the man alone. His 
posterity is not mentioned. With no subsequent exposition 
from facts, a reader would have expected Adam to live a life 
of labor and suffering and then to die, and that in his death 
the curse would receive its consummation. 
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2. But the whole history of our race shows that all the 
children of Adam have suffered the same evils set forth in 
the curse. All are laborers and sufferers. All are doomed 
as he was to the procuring of their daily bread by the sweat 
of their brow. Thorns and thistles still grow; and the pos- 
terity of Adam, according to the doom pronounced upon 
him, terminate their career here by returning to the earth. 
They all mingle with the dust again. 

3. The same remarks are applicable to some extent to the 
curse pronounced upon the woman, and also to that pro- 
nounced upon the serpent. These are connected in the his- 
tory with the curse pronounced upon the man. It,is evident 
that these maledictions have extended in their effects beyond 
their immediate objects. A mere reference to them, how- 
ever, is sufficient here. 

4, This infliction of the curse upon the posterity of Adam 
implies that they were included in the curse. And this is 
true notwithstanding they were not named, since the in- 
fliction is a sure index of the mind of Him who pronounced 
it. God threatens Adam, but inflicts the threatening upon 
his whole race. Can we have any doubt of what he means 
in the threatening? Included in the curse, the posterity of 
Adam would have been included in the blessing had a bless- 
ing been realized by obedience. It seems evident, therefore, 
that Adam was in some sense constituted the representative 
of his race in his trial,—that they were in some sense in- 
volved with him in his sin, as they have certainly been in his 
fall. Of these topics, however, we will speak more fully in 
their proper place. At present it may be remarked that we 
find nothing similar to this constitution in the history of the 
dispensations of Divine Providence. There are illustrations 
and remote analogies, but nothing more. 

5. When God had made the world and all things therein, 
he pronounced them very good. Man was to be a laborer; but 
his labor, we suppose, was not to be oppressive. He was to 
dress the garden and to keep it. This would have been a plea- 
sant employment. The earth brought forth herbs and grass, 
fruits and flowers, but not thorns and thistles. Man was 
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destined to live forever. This destination we infer from the 
fact that death is presented as the penalty of sin, and of sin 
only. But the curse indicates that a great change was to 
take place. History and observation show that such a change 
has taken place, and that it has affected the posterity of 
Adam as well as himself. The curse is inflicted upon them. — 
It seems to me that the argument is conclusive: If the de- 
scendants of Adam have suffered the infliction of the curse’ 
superadded to the transgression, they must be regarded 
in some sense as involved with him in the transgression. 
~Although the curse was denounced against the transgressor 
alone, and, seemed to be denounced against him personally, 
still his posterity are sufferers. Is a penalty inflicted by a 
just and holy God where there has been no transgression ? 
We surely believe that the personal transgression was con- 
fined to the transgressor himself; but it seems evident that 
the penalty of the transgression has been visited upon his 
whole posterity down to the present time. As I have already 
urged, the conclusion, then, must be that his posterity, in 
some sense,—although it may be impossible to determine 
precisely in what sense, still, 72 some sense,—in the language 
of the Catechism, “sinned in him, and fell with him, in his 
first transgression.” If they so sinned in him and fell with 
- him, they sustained to him a relation unique and peculiar. 
It is hardly necessary to add to what has been already said, 
that this relation was fraught with important and vital con- 
sequences. 

6. It will be still borne in mind that the nature of this re- 
lationship I do not pretend to explain. The relation itself is 
presented as a theological and practical truth, and, as such, a 
truth merely. It is supported by evidence which seems to 
be indubitable. I may add, too, that, however inexplicable, 
this truth may be, still, in the truth itself and in the evidence 
by which it is supported, every child of Adam is deeply 
interested. 

II. The universality of man’s depravity. Iam obliged to 
assume this truth at present. In its proper place the proof 
will be offered. This is an essential article in every orthodox 
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system of theology. Assuming the universal depravity of the 
family of Adam, the inquiry is, How can we account for such 
a state of things? Can we explain it in any other manner 
than by the admission of such a connection between the 
father and the race as to involve the race in the sin and fall 
of the father? We suppose that our first parents became 
depraved. Their history immediately after the fall indicates 
this. There was manifestly a new spirit in them. How can 
we account for the fact that the same spirit exists universally 
in their descendants ? 

1. Can we account for it on the principles of ordinary 
generation? Do children derive their depravity, as they do 
their physical natures, from their parents? This is the ordi- 
nary mode of explaining the subject. Is it satisfactory? Let 
us consider. 

First. Sin or sinfulness makes no part of the substance or 
essence of the soul or the body. It is either an action or a 
tendency of the soul to action in a particular direction, but is 
no part of the soul itself. Should we admit that the souls of 
children as well as their bodies are derived from their parents, 
—which is still, and perhaps will always be, an open ques- 
tion,—it would be difficult to conceive how sin or sinfulness 
could be imparted in this way, since it is only an incident, 
and no part of the essence of the soul. 

Secondly. If moral character is communicable by ordinary 
generation, the virtue or holiness of parents should be com- 
municated as well as their sinfulness; and in proportion to 
the holiness of parents should be the holiness of their chil- 
dren. The children of thieves should be thieves, of mur- 
derers should be murderers, of drunkards should be drunk- 
ards, and especially the children of praying fathers and 
mothers should be praying children. Does such a theory 
correspond with facts? We believe that some parents are 
pious and holy: are their children pious and holy by nature ? 
or do their piety and holiness bear any proportion to the 
piety and holiness of their parents? This will not be pre- 
tended. True, it is said of Adam that he “begat a son in 
his own likeness, after his image.’’ Does this teach that by 
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ordinary generation he communicated his moral character to 
his son? We have no doubt that the son was born in the 
moral image of the father; but the question is, Did Seth de- 
rive this image from his father as a natural father, or as the 
divinely-appointed representative of the whole race? The 
theory of the communication of depravity by natural genera- 
tion is certainly embarrassed by a great many difficulties. It 
is very unsatisfactory; at least it is so to myself. 

_ 2. Can we account for the depravity of men on the prin- 
ciple of imitation? The theory of imitation is that children 
are naturally good, but that they are misled, corrupted by 
the example of others. But, 

First. The examples of some parents are good: do their 
children always follow their example? Certainly they do 
not. We believe that our first parents became penitent,— 
that they were converted. How can we account for the fact 
that their elder son became a murderer? Whatever may 
have been their religious character, they had never com. 
mitted an act of violence. They had spilled no human 
blood: Cain had never seen an example of murder. How 
could his heart, from any thing around him, have ever been 
filled with murderous thoughts ? 

Secondly. If the universal depravity of our race is to be 
accounted for on the principle of imitation, and our first 
parents became penitent, converted persons, how can we ex- 
plain the origin of depravity in their race at all? They were 
the only persons to present example; and, supposing them 
converted and pious, their example would be good. How, 
then, could practical sin ever have found a place among 
men? How could evil examples ever have been presented ? 
And, if not, how could men, according to this theory, ever 
have become depraved ? 

Thirdly. But we go still further back. If human depravity 
results from the influence of evil example, how did our first 
parents themselves become depraved? The same difficulty 
presents itself in the way of the theory which would account 
for the depravity of our race upon the principles of ordinary 
generation. How did our first parents become depraved? 
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Depravity was not communicated to them by ordinary gene- 
ration. By whose example were they corrupted? But one 
evil example had been presented before them, and that was 
the example of him who had misled and ruined them. 
Would they have been so far besotted as at once to have 
become the pliant imitators of his duplicity and falsehood ? 
Yet we are obliged to admit the depravation of our first 
parents as a first link in the chain, if we adopt either of the 
theories which have been mentioned. I have said that the 
first of these theories is unsatisfactory; the other is certainly 
far more so. It seems to me hardly to approximate the 
bottom of the subject. 

If we admit, therefore, the existence of universal depravity 
in the human race, I do not see how we can do so without 
the admission of such a connection between the first trans- 
gressor and his posterity as to involve them, in some unusual 
sense, in his sin and fall. It has been said more than once 
that the relation was peculiar: the consequences reach far 
beyond any thing involved in the ordinary relation of parents 
and children. | 

Il. The natural evils universally inflicted upon men. 
Natural evils are obvious facts. Disease and death are be- 
fore our eyes; they are everywhere. The problem is, to 
account for them. How did they originate? It is admitted 
that moral evil is the cause of natural evil; that sin is the 
cause of sorrow, of affliction, of suffering of every kind. This 
is a general admission ; but let us be particular. 

1. If afflictions are the consequences of sin, they are the 
consequences of personal sin or of the sins of others. They 
are not always the consequences of personal sin, for the rea- 
son that personal sin, personal demerit, and personal suffer- 
ing do not always correspond.’ The greatest sinner is not 
always the greatest sufferer. A sinner is sure to be a sufferer; 
but the sin and the suffering, as we understand them, are 
frequently in undue proportions. On the contrary, it often 
happens that the best men are the greatest sufferers. I men- 
tion Job as an illustration. 

2. Personal afflictions are sometimes, but by no means uni- 
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versally, the results of the indiscretions and sins of others. 
Sometimes children suffer from the sins of parents; some- 
times we suffer from the sins of those more remotely allied 
to us. or whose sin did Abel suffer death?’ Was it for his 
own? It could not have been so; for it is said, ‘‘ The Lord 
had respect to Abel and his offering.’ Abel was, therefore, 
a good man and acceptable with God. Furthermore, the 
apostle says, ‘‘He obtained witness that he was righteous, 
God testifying of his gifts.”’ Abel is presented as one of the 
illustrations of the power of faith; he could not, therefore, 
have suffered death for his own sins. 

3. Did Abel suffer death for the sins of his parents? I 
make the inquiry supposing them to be regarded as ordinary 
parents. Certainly he did not suffer death on this account; 
for God has said, ‘‘ very man shall be put to death for his 
own sin.” “The righteousness of the righteous shall be 
upon him; and the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon 
him.” These passages were intended to guide the Hebrews 
in their ordinary relations of parents and children as mem- 
bers of the theocracy; but they illustrate a principle. Abel 
did not die for the sins of his parents as ordinary parents. 
We believe also that his parents, as I have suggested already, 
became penitent and pious. If so, why should they have 
suffered such a visitation in their family? Furthermore, if 
the parents were the cause of the suffering, considered as 
ordinary parents, why did not all their immediate children 
suffer in like manner? 

4. The truth is, it seems to me impossible to-account for 
the existence and prevalence of natural evil upon such prin- 
ciples as these. I have, however, acknowledged more than 
once the difficulties of any theory of this subject considered 
sumply asa theory. But the universal prevalence of natural 
evil is a great fact. It is a fearful, a startling dispensation. 
We involuntarily seek its origin, its cause. It is easy to say 
that sin is the cause. But whose sin? All evangelical sys- 
tems of theology ascribe the state of things to the sin of our 
first father as the representative of his race in his trial. A 
mysterious relation existed between him and them by the 
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appointment of God. It was such that by his disobedience 
many were made sinners. He sinned; but judgment came upon 
all men to condemnation. It may be difficult to understand the 
philosophy of all this; but the statements are plain. 

IV. The relation which Christ is represented as sustaining 
to his people. Christ is evidently the seed of the woman set 
forth in the curse denounced against the serpent. The object 
of Christ’s coming was to counteract, as far as possible, the 
effects of the first transgression. He was to make war upon 
the deceiver. It would be supposed that he would sustain a 
relation to his people similar to that sustained by Adam to 
his posterity. This relation of Christ to his people is clearly 
set forth in the Scriptures. On this subject I remark— 

1. That the obedience and sufferings of Christ involved far 
more than personal consequences. I do not pretend here to 
decide the question whether they involved personal conse- 
quences in any degree. However this might be decided, it 
is certain that their chief, if not their whole, object was to 
promote the welfare of others. They were vicarious. They 
were intended for the benefit of men; and men in every age 
have experienced their benefits. If Christ did not obey and 
suffer for himself, but for others, why should we stumble at 
the theology which teaches that Adam was required to obey 
for others in addition to himself? And, if required to obey 
for others, would not his sin involve others as well as him- 
self? If Christ obeyed and suffered and died for his people, 
—for all men, but especially for them,—is it not reasonable 
to suppose that Adam was appointed to obey for his children, 
and that his delinquency involved them? ‘There is no more 
difficulty in admitting the one proposition than the other. 
That Christ did obey and suffer and die vicariously cannot 
be denied. He gave “his life a ransom for many.’ He 
suffered that ‘he might sanctify the people.’ He did not 
suffer and die for himself. We may differ—and theologians 
do differ—as to the manner in which we become partakers 
of the benefits of his sufferings and death; but that we do 
become partakers of these in some way, and that the very 
life of our souls and our eternal hopes depend upon such a 
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participation, no man who accepts the Scriptures as his rule 
of faith can seriously doubt. Nor can a serious man doubt 
that the benefit of others was the consideration which moved 
him in all that he did and suffered as Mediator. 

The sum of my argument is this: If Christ, who came to 
counteract the influences of the first transgression, obeyed and 
suffered and died for others, it is reasonable to suppose that, 
under the same constitution, Adam, the transgressor, sinned 
for others as well as himself. Indeed, I do not see how the 
supposition can be avoided. The argument seems to me 
conclusive. 

2. That the scriptural representations of this subject indi- 
cate a peculiar connection between Christ and his people. I 
refer to the following passages : 

John xv. 5: ‘lam the vine; ye are the branches.”’ 

It is admitted that this language is figurative; still, it is 
intended to teach us a very precious spiritual truth. The 
vine and the branches have an intimate connection; so much 
so, that the life of the branches depends upon the life of the 
vine. Our Saviour makes the application himself: ‘As the 
branch cannot bear fruit of itself except it abide in the vine; 
no more can ye, except ye abide in me.” The branches re- 
ceive their nutriment and vitality from the vine. If so, what 
affects the vine affects the branches. The disciples, believers, 
receive their spiritual life from Christ; they derive all their 
power of doing good from him. What is the antithesis? In 
the case of the original transgression, we conclude that the 
children received the poison—I use the expression figura- 
tively—which produces moral and temporal death from the 
transgressor. The connection or identity—if we choose to 
eall it thus in the one case—is illustrative of the intimate 
connection in the other. The connection between the vine 
and the branch is such that, if the vine die, the branch will 
die. On the other hand, the connection between the first 
transgressor and his race was such that, when he died, they 
died, or received the blow which results in death, in like 
manner. ‘The relation was peculiar and vital. 

Eph. iv. 15, 16: “But speaking the truth in love, we may 
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grow up into him in all things, which is the head, even 
Christ, from whom the whole body, fitly joined together, and 
compacted by that which every joint suppleth, according to 
the effectual working in the measure of every part, maketh 
increase of the body unto the edifying of itself in love.” 

This passage indicates the intimacy of the union between 
Christ and his people. He is the head. We are said “to 
grow up into him;”’ to be “fitly joined together and com- 
pacted” in him. The same illustration of the head, the body, 
and the members is elsewhere used in the New Testament to 
set forth the relation between Christ and his Church. This 
relation is not only a close union, but in some sense an iden- 
tity. The head, the limbs, and the body are not merely 
united together, but constitute one whole, and are all neces- 
sary to the constitution of that whole. ‘They are the same 
flesh and blood; there is one system of circulation; one 
nervous system runs through all; one vital spirit animates 
all. 

Eph. ii. 19-22: ‘ Now, therefore, ye are no more strangers 
and foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the 
household of God; and are built upon the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner-stone; in whom all the building fitly framed together 
groweth into an holy temple in the Lord; in whom ye also 
are builded together for an habitation of God through the 
Spirit.” 

In this passage the people of God are represented as a 
commonwealth. Christ is the head of that commonwealth. 
He is the head of the Church. They are also represented as 
a building of which Christ is “‘the chief corner-stone.’’ The 
corner-stone and every other part of a building possess a 
peculiar relation. The corner-stone is the more important 
part, but still a@ part of the whole. Christ is infinitely more 
important than any member of his Church; still, he and the 
Church are represented as a whole. It is acknowledged that 
all these representations are figurative; but figures are in- 
tended to illustrate facts. What is the fact intended to be 
illustrated here? What can it be, unless the fact that a vital 
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and incomprehensible union exists between Christ and his 
people? What is the antithesis? It is, that an incompre- 
hensible but vital union existed between the first trans- 
gressor and his race; that as we live through the obedience 
of Christ, so we have died through the disobedience of him 
who was our first representative. 

John xvii. 20, 21, 23: “Neither pray I for these alone, 
but for them also which shall believe on me through their 
word; that they all may be one; as thou, Father, art in me, 
and I in thee, that they also may be one in us; that the world 
may believe that thou hast sent me: I in Li and thou in 
me, that they may be made perfect in one.’ 

The import of this and all the preceding scriptures whidl 
IT have quoted is similar. The spiritual union or identity of 
Christ and his people is the lesson taught. Believers—all 
believers—are one im Christ, and, according to the doctrine 
of these scriptures, are in an important sense one with Christ. 
The connection is such that they receive the benefit of what 
he has done, as though what was done had been done by 
themselves. The argument is, that if believers—all believers 
—are one in Christ, all unbelievers—all the human race by 
nature, since “God hath concluded them all in unbelief’’— 
are to be regarded as in some sense in the first transgressor, 
and as one in him. And, furthermore, if consequences im- 
portant and vital and glorious to the people of God are in- 
volved in the obedience and death of Christ, on the other 
hand, consequences equally important and vital and fatal to 
the human race were involved in the disobedience of Adam. 
This conclusion is necessary in order to complete the anti- 
thesis. Am I mistaken in considering such reasoning sus- 
tained by an unquestionable logic? 

V. The scriptures which we have been considering present 
this subject rather indirectly. I proceed now to the direct 
scriptural argument. We have explicit proof of the fearful 
truth which we have been examining. 

Rom. v. 12, 18: “Wherefore as by one man sin entered 
into the world, and death by sin, and so death passed upon 
all men, for that all have sinned, therefore as by the offence 
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of one—év0¢ zapantwparos, one offence—judgment came upon 
all men to condemnation, even so by the righteousness of 
one—&vo¢ dexaewparos, one righteousness—the free gift came 
upon all men unto justification of life.”’ 

These verses are separated by the interposition of others; 
but they are logically connected. My analysis of the passage 
is the following: 

1. Sin entered into the world by one man,—by Adam. 

2. Death entered as a consequence of sin. These two pro- 
positions are distinctly presented. 

3. As death, the consequence, so sin, the cause, has passed 
upon all men. Or, in other words, as all men suffer death, 
the consequence of the first sin, so all men were involved in 
some sense in the first sin. This exposition will appear more 
obvious by a reference to the original text, in which the 
article is prefixed to both nouns, sin and death,—) dyaptia, 
the sin; 0 @dvaros, the death. <A particular sin,—the sin of 
the first man,—and the death which followed that sin, are 
evidently the subjects in the apostle’s mind. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the universal prevalence of death and the uni- 
versal prevalence of sin are attributed to the same source,— 
to the sin of one man. 

4, The sin, the offence, by which death entered into the 
world, was a unit; it was “one offence.”’ On the other 
hand, the righteousness—the obedience and satisfaction of 
Christ—by which life, or “justification of life,’ entered into 
the world, was a unit. It was “one righteousness.” The 
main point to be observed is the connection between the 
“one offence” of the first man, and the entrance of sin and 
death into the world. 

From this passage, therefore, we clearly derive the truth 
set forth in our proposition, that the relation between Adam 
and his posterity was peculiar, involving more than what is 
involved in the ordinary parental and filial relationship. The 
sin committed by him was a personal sin, yet it involved his 
race in condemnation and ruin. 

Rom. v. 19: “For as by one man’s disobedience many 
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were made sinners, so by the obedience of one shall many be 
made righteous.” 

In ais passage, the doctrine Rouiiea from the former is 
still more directly asserted. “By one man’s disobedience 
many were made sinners,—were regarded or treated as sin- 
ners; even so by the obedience of one shall many be made 
righteous,—shall be regarded or treated as righteous.” I 
present the preceding paraphrase of the passage as embody- 
ing its probable import. It is the most liberal which can be 
claimed. Ifthe posterity of Adam were not really made sin- 
ners by the transgression of the father, nothing can be more 
certain than that they have been treated as sinners on that 
account. But they would not have been thus treated had 
they not been regarded as sinners in some sense; and they 
could not have been regarded as sinners in any sense on ac- 
count of the sin of the father, had not the relation between 
him and his posterity involved more than the ordinary pater- 
nal and filial relation involves. Such results do not follow 
the ordinary relation of this kind. 

Furthermore, the antithesis of the passage requires the ad-. 
mission that the “‘many’’ were made sinners in the same 
sense in which the “‘many” are made righteous. In what- 
ever sense believers are made “righteous” through Christ, in 
the same sense the posterity of Adam were made “sinners” 
through him. 

1 Cor. xv. 45, 47-49: “The first man Adam was made a 
living soul; the last Adam was made a quickening spirit. 
The first man is of the earth, earthy; the second Adam is the 
Lord from heaven. As is the earthy, such are they also that 
are earthy; and as is the heavenly, such are they also that are 
heavenly. And as we have borne the image of the earthy, 
we shall also bear the image of the heavenly.” 

On this passage I suggest the following thoughts: 

1. The object of the coming of the second Adam was to 
repair the ruin wrought by the first. He came especially to 
repair the ruin wrought by death which followed sin. He 
was made a quickening spirit for the reason that those whom 
he came to relieve were dead, or subject to death. 
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2. The first man was “of the earth, earthy.”’ As he was, 
so are we. But the earth was placed under the curse. Adam 
himself was placed under the curse. He was to be a laborer, 
a sufferer, and then to die. In like manner we. are laborers 
and sufferers, and are finally to die. 

3. The second Adam was the Lord from heaven. Bearing 
his image, we are freed from the curse denounced against the 
earthy, and partake of the blessings of the heavenly; we obtain 
a glorious resurrection. 

4. But the principal point to be observed is the antithesis 
presented in the passage. Believers of whom the apostle 
speaks had borne the image of the earthy; but they were 
after the resurrection to bear the image of the heavenly. 
These two relations are antithetical. The antithesis is ex- 
tended to the names employed,—the first and the last Adam. 
What other lesson can we derive from the passage than that 
the first Adam bore the same relation to the earthy which the 
second Adam does to the heavenly? In the Scriptures the 
relations of the second Adam to the heavenly are repeatedly 
expressed. We have considered some of the expressions. 
Are we not from such expressions to infer the relations of the 
first Adam to his posterity ? 

5. Cor. xv. 21, 22: “For since by man came death, by man 
came also the resurrection of the dead; for as in Adam all 
die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive.” 

The context of this and the preceding passage shows that 
the subject of discussion was not so much the general resur- 
rection as the glorious resurrection of the saints. The “all,” 
therefore, who, it is said, shall be made alive, are believers, 
rather than all the family of Adam. We are elsewhere 
taught that all who are in the graves shall hear the voice of 
the Son of man, and shall come forth to the general resur- 
rection. The apostle, however, is here considering the sub- 
ject of the resurrection in a different aspect. The antithesis 
of the first and second Adam is presented again. “By man 
came death; by man came also the resurrection of the dead.” 
All die in Adam ¥ all shall be made alive in Christ. The relation 
of Adam to his posterity from which comes death is illus- 
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trated by the relation of Christ to his people from which is 
to come a glorious resurrection. 

VI. The relation between Christ and his people is an 
official relation. It is true he bore a natural relation to us in 
his humanity; but the relation from which proceeds the glo- 
rious resurrection and all other spiritual benefits is official. 
He “is the Saviour of all men, but especially of those that 
believe.” His relation is that of a Saviour and an Advocate 
with the Father. The relation of Adam,to his posterity, from 
which all their woes have arisen, was an official relation. He 
was in a certain sense a Mediator. He represented his race 
before God. He bore a natural relation to us all as our com- 
mon father. Had he sustained no other, his descendants 
might have been unfortunate in his fall, and suffered incon- 
venience from it, but could never have been regarded or 
treated as sinners. But they have been regarded and treated 
as sinners. We infer hence that he bore an additional rela- 
tion to them,—a relation of office. As I have already said, 
he was in a limited sense a Mediator. He stood and acted 
as their representative between them and their God. From 
this official relation have resulted the consequences which are 
ascribed in the Scriptures and in ordinary systems of theo- 
logy to the primitive transgression. 

VII. I now close the consideration of this subject. It pre- 
sents some very embarrassing and difficult questions. Our 
hearts sometimes rise up in opposition to what seems to have 
been an established arrangement of Heaven when man was 
placed in a state of trial. Why was he made the representa- 
tive of the hopes and happiness of the millions of his race as 
well as his own? Why was the constitution of a newly- 
made world so framed that every thing was placed in peril 
by a single act of disobedience? Why has the earth been 
cursed with thorns and thistles, and man with the drudgery 
of eating his bread by the sweat of his brow, because the 
great progenitor violated the prohibition of his Maker? 
Why are we treated as sinners by reason of his disobedience ? 
Why has the pall of death hung over our raée from the hour 
of the unfortunate transaction in the garden of Eden? It 
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were easy to show that this arrangement, however dark have 
been the results, embodied both wisdom and goodness. But. 
it is not my purpose to turn aside to the consideration of 
every difficulty which a captious skepticism might suggest. 

The proper question is, Are these things so? Did the sin 
of our progenitor involve somuch? My reasoning has been 
presented. It seems to myself conclusive. I proposed to 
consider the whole question as a question of fact rather than 
of theory. The facts have been presented. They are cer- 
tainly impressive, and some of them are fearful. Facts are 
stubborn things. They must be respected. Can the con- 
clusion here presented be escaped? For myself, I cannot 
escape it. I acknowledge, as I have already said, the diffi- 
culties which encumber it; still, if the Scriptures and the 
most obvious facts support it, the question is settled. 

One great truth, however, brought incidentally to view in 
the discussion of this subject relieves it of much of its diffi- 
eulty. There is a second as well as a first Adam. If sin has 
abounded through the one, and sin has been followed by 
death, grace has much more abounded through the other, and 
grace is followed by life. Ifa terrible disease has been intro- 
duced through the agency of man, a glorious and sufficient 
remedy has been provided through the agency of God. 
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LECTURT Wie 


THE LEGAL AND MORAL CONDITION IN WHICH THE SIN AND FALL 
OF ADAM HAVE PLACED HIS POSTERITY. 


We have seen that in the providence of God an official re- 
lation was established between Adam and his posterity, in 
addition to their natural relation to him as their natural 
father. We have seen, furthermore, that, in consequence of 
their official relationship, they have become involved in some 
manner and degree in the first transgression and in the curse 
which followed it. We come now to consider more parti- 
cularly the legal and moral condition in which the primitive 
transgression has placed our race. On this subject, too, I 
desire to express myself thoughtfully and cautiously. Itisa 
dificult subject. Still, as [ have said of another, something 
is true in relation to it. Let us reach the truth, if possible. 
On this subject several theories have been presented. 

I. The first which I shall mention is the following: That 
the relation between Adam and his posterity was such that 
his sin became their sin, his guilt their guilt; that his pos- 
terity stood personally in the same relation to the law and to 
the transgression, in the sight of God, in which the trans- 
gressor himself stood. According to this theory, when Adam 
acted they acted; when he fell they fell likewise in the same 
sense and in the same degree in which he fell; and when 
the law pronounced him guilty it pronounced them guilty, 
as having committed the same offence. I intend to be faith- 
ful in the representation here made. The theory which I 
have presented seems to have been substantially the theory 
of President Edwards, as it is expressed in the following 
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paragraph. He is reasoning upon the subject of original 
sin. 
‘“‘My meaning,”’ says he, ‘‘in the whole of what has here 
been said, may be illustrated thus: Let us suppose that 
Adam and all his posterity had coexisted, and that his pos- 
terity had been, through a law of nature established by the 
Creator, united to him something as the branches of a tree 
are united to the root, or the members of the body to the 
head, so as to constitute, as it were, one complex person or 
moral whole, so that by the law of union there should have 
been a communion and coexistence in acts and affections, 
all jointly participating, and all concurring as one whole in 
-the disposition and action of the head, as we see in the body 
natural the whole body is affected as the head is affected, 
and the whole body concurs when the head acts. Now, in 
this case the hearts of all the branches of mankind, by the 
constitution of nature and the law of union, would have been 
affected just as the heart of Adam, their common root, was 
affected. When the heart of the root by a full disposition 
committed the first sin, the hearts of all the branches would 
have concurred; and when the root, in consequence of this, 
became guilty, so would all the branches; and when the 
heart of the root, as a punishment of the sin committed, was 
forsaken of God, in like manner would it have fared with 
the branches; and when the heart of the root, in consequence 
of this, was confirmed in permanent depravity, the case would 
have been the same with all the branches; and, as new guilt 
on the soul of Adam would have been consequent on this, so 
also would it have been with his moral branches. And thus 
all things with relation to evil disposition, guilt, pollution, 
and depravity would exist in the same order and dependence. 
in each branch as in the root. Now, difference of time of 
existence does not at all hinder things succeeding in the 
same order, any more than difference of place in a coexistence 
of time.’’* 

This theory “is held,” says Dr. Hill, “by many divines: 
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it is a part of the creed of the Church of Scotland, and it 
seems to be implied in the language of the articles of the 
Church of England.’* At least I understand this to be the 
theory presented by Dr. Hill. Dr. Bellamy adopts the same 
theory, if not fully, still, so far as it represents us as being 
— guilty of Adam’s sin. 

The theory labors under difficulties. The following may 
be mentioned: 

1. When we say that the sin of the federal head, as our 
first father is sometimes called, is in any sense the personal 
sin of his posterity, we seem to place ourselves in conflict 
with the spontaneous judgments of our own minds. It is 
difficult, if not impossible, to conceive of any arrangement by 
which the act of one man can be made the act of another. 
If we say that the act is not ours personally, but becomes so 
by transfer,—that it is made ours by a divine constitution,— 
the difficulty is not lessened. A divine, or even a human, 
constitution may transfer the responsibilities and conse- 
quences of an action or a series of actions; but no constitu- 
tion can transfer an action itself. JI may be held responsible 
for the delinquencies of my agent, and may be justly required 
to do what he has failed to do, and thus become a great suf- 
ferer. I may enter into an obligation to do a certain thing. 
A penalty may be annexed to that obligation which I am to 
suffer in the event of failure. My legal representative may 
fail to fulfil the obligation. His action ismot mine, nor can 
it be transferred to myself. Still, I suffer the penalty of that 
failure as though it had occurred through my own personal 
agency. Thus I may be seriously and ruinously affected by 
his mal-practices; still, they cannot be considered my own 
practices, nor can I be considered guilty of them. We are 
treated as though we had committed the sin of the federal 
head. I hold that this is plain; but the sin was not ours 
personally, nor can it have been made ours by any constitu- 
tion. The same difficulties lie in the way of the doctrine of 
imputation when it is so explained as to make the sin of 
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Adam, or the guilt of that sin, our own. The subject of 
imputation will, however, be more fully considered here- 
aiter. 

2. When we say that the act of the federal head was made 
our act, we must, of course, say that the criminality of the 
act was also made ours, and that we are blameworthy for 
Adam’s sin. If we are blameworthy in any degree for the 
sin of the federal head, then the scriptures requiring us to 
repent and turn from sin should require us to repent of his 
sin and turn from it. It will be borne in mind that if Adam’s 
.§in is Our OWN sin in any sense, it is ours personally; conse- 
quently, the requisition which I have mentioned would be 
just and reasonable. But no such requisition is made. ‘“ Let 
the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts.” “Turn ye, turn ye, from your evil ways; for why 
will ye die, O house of Israel?” Thus the Scriptures speak. 
Again, I suppose that no man feels as a matter of experience 
that he is called upon to repent of Adam’s sin when called to 
repentance, or that repentance for such a sin makes any part 
of his spiritual exercises. He may deplore his hardness of 
heart, his blindness of mind, his opposition to God, his own 
guilt and degradation, and he may be sufficiently instructed 
in the mysteries of theology to connect these with the sin of 
his federal head; but his experience goes no farther back. 

8. This theory, although it is a theory of representation, 
still earries the principle of representation beyond a practical 
limit. Those who are represented by a representative left to 
the exercise of his own discretion are not regarded as cul- 
pable for his delinquency when he proves delinquent. They 
may be unfortunate, may be sufferers, as though they had 
themselves been delinquent. They may be required to do 
what he has failed to do; but they are not regarded as guilty 
of his delinquency. If the representative acts under ex- 
pressed or clearly-implied instructions, it is otherwise. Our 
first father, as far as he was our representative, acted in the 
exercise of his own discretion. No express or implied in- 
structions could be given-him. His descendants are sufferers, 
—are treated in the providence of God as though they had 
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personally offended in him and were personally guilty; but 
they are not, and I do not think can be, regarded as guilty 
of his offence. 

II. The second theory to be considered is the theory of 
Pelagius and his followers. According to this, the relation 
between Adam and his posterity was in all respects similar 
to the relation between an ordinary parent and his children. 
In consequence of his sin, therefore, his posterity have be- 
come subject to the evils of life, as the posterity of a drunkard 
or a debauchee or a prodigal become subject to poverty and 
liable to crime, disease, and death from the irregularities of 
the parent. According to this theory, men become sinners 
from the force of circumstances around them,—from tempta- 
tions, from corrupt example,—from the tendency of things 
without, rather than from the tendency of their own natures. 
According to this theory, Adam would have died had he 
never sinned, being by nature mortal; the consequences of 
his sin were chiefly confined to his own person; men by 
nature are in the same situation in which he was himself by 
nature before he fell. They die because they are by nature 
mortal. Iintend to be faithful in the account given of this 
theory also. It is easy to perceive that it overlooks the whole 
principle of representation as that principle is intended to be 
presented here. 

1. This theory is in direct conflict with the Scriptures. 
We are there taught that ‘‘By one man sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin;”’ that those who “ are Christ’s have 
crucified the flesh with the affections and lusts.” In addition 
to the truth so clearly taught in the first of these passages, 
the latter indicates very clearly that there is a vital moral 
defect in human nature,—such a defect as could be produced 
by no outward influence, such a defect as can only be cor- 
rected by a moral crucifixion. This defect is evidently an 
inherent defect. 

2. It is also in conflict with all experience and observation. 
I may say with confidence that the experience of the best 
men in the world is that the human heart is rather a fountain 
' than a receptacle of wickedness. President Edwards says, 
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“When I look into my heart and take a view of my 
wickedness, it looks like an abyss infinitely deeper than hell. 
And it appears to me that were it not for free grace, exalted 
and raised to the infinite height of all the fulness and glory 
of the great Jehovah, and the arm of his power and grace 
stretched forth in all the majesty of his power and in all the 
glory of his sovereignty, I should appear sunk down in my 
sins below hell itself, far beyond the sight of every thing but 
the eye of sovereign grace, that can pierce even down to such 
a depth.’’* 

This account of a Christian experience may seem exagge- 
rated, and to have arisen from a morbid spiritual sensibility. 
Still, it is an account rendered by an intelligent and good 
man of the feelings of his heart. A full record of Christian 
experience would present many similar cases. 

3. Observation, too, corroborates. All men go astray. 
“There is none that doeth good; no, not one.’ So uni- 
versal a defection from the way of truth and righteousness 
indicates that the source of the defection is within rather 
than without. 

4. It is impossible for Pelagianism to account for all, or 
even a considerable part, of the moral phenomena which are 
constantly presenting themselves to our experience and ob- 
servation. The system is, therefore, defective. It does not 
set forth truly “the legal and moral condition in which the 
sin and fall of Adam have placed his posterity.” 

Ill. A third theory is also presented, which I understand 
to be the theory of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 
Jt is at least the theory of their Confession of Faith, as far as . 
it can be said to embody a theory on this subject. I suppose 
the same views of the question to be entertained by most 
Christians who claim to be orthodox in this country. <Ac- 
cording to this theory, the relation of Adam to his posterity 
was such that, in consequence of his sin, all are “under the 
wrath and curse of God,” inherit or derive from their first 
parents, in some mysterious manner, a nature totally de- 
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praved,—such a nature as leads them universally, and, without 
the renewing and sanctifying grace of God, certainly, into sin, 
and are ‘made liable to all the miseries of this life, to death 
itself, and to the pains of hell forever;’’ and that this state 
of things is not merely a physical and moral result of the de- 
rangement, confusion, and disorder naturally produced by 
sin in general, but is to be considered in some sense as the 
penal result of the first sin. 

1. This theory differs from the one first mentioned in a 
single leading particular. Instead of teaching that the sin 
of the first transgressor, or the guilt of that sin, is imputed 
or transferred to his posterity, it teaches that the penal con- 
sequences of that sin are visited upon them. It teaches that 
although they are not considered in the sight of God as 
having committed the primitive transgression, or as being 
guilty of it in the same sense in which they would be guilty 
of a personal sin, they are treated as though it had been com- 
mitted by them. It may be said that there is no difference 
between the imputation of the sin and the guilt, and the in- 
fliction of the penalty,—that the last implies the first. I 
answer, there is a very great difference. The one is an ac- 
knowledgment of a fact; the other is an attempt to explain 
or to account for that fact. That the descendants of Adam 
are treated in the providence of God as though they had 
committed the primitive transgression, seems to me to be 
illustrated every day before our eyes. We will find its cor- 
relative, too, in the matter of our justification before God, in 
which, as I shall attempt to show hereafter, we are treated as 
though we were righteous and had fulfilled the law, when 
indeed we are sinners, and sinners only. We are treated as 
sinners in the one case because our first representative sinned, 
and as righteous in the other case because our second repre- 
sentative obeyed and died. I consider these propositions un- 
questionably sustained by the Scriptures and by observation, 
however difficult of explanation they may be. 

2. It differs from the second theory mentioned, in teaching 
that such a relation existed by divine appointment between 
Adam and his posterity that they are regarded and treated 
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as sinners, and have become sufferers on account of his sin; 
that by the disobedience of one many were made sinners, in the 
same sense in which by the obedience of one many are made 
righteous; that by the offence of one judgment came upon all men 
to condemnation. The curse, as we have seen, was originally 
pronounced against the transgressor himself, as though it 
were to be confined to himself: facts, however, show that it 
has fallen also upon them. These facts are illustrative of the 
scriptural statements which I have presented. All mankind, 
therefore, fell in Adam, and “by their fall,” in the expressive 
language of the Catechism, “lost communion with God, are 
under his wrath and curse, and so made liable to all the 
miseries of this life, to death itself, and to the pains of hell 
forever.” 

IV. I wish to express myself still more distinctly, if pos- 
sible, upon this troublesome question. Then, 

1. The posterity of Adam were not identified with him in 
his sin in such a sense as that they are considered as having 
committed it; nor are they regarded as being thus identified 
in the government of God. 

2. The posterity of Adam are not personally guilty of his 
sin, nor are they personally culpable in consequence of it. 
They are not expected to repent of it, nor do they repent of 
it as a personal experience. 

3. But they do suffer the punishment of Adam’s sin gene- 
rally and personally, as a matter of fact. The ground is still 
under the curse. Every infliction denounced against Adam 
as a result of his sin falls with crushing weight upon every 
member of his posterity. All are under the dominion of spi- 
ritual death, which we consider the penalty of the moral law 
transgressed also when the positive precept was violated. In 
a word, every descendant of Adam is treated as though he or 
she had committed the primitive transgression. These state- 
ments, already made in substance several times, set forth, as 
distinctly as I am able to set it forth, the condition in which 
the sin and fall of our first representative have placed his 
posterity. 

4, Can we find an illustration? I know we cannot find a 
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parallel case in any transactions which occur among men. It 
has been already said that the relation under consideration 
was unique and peculiar. But can we find an illustration ? 
Let us consider: The legal head of a government embodies 
in some sense the whole people of the government. He is 
their representative. He must of necessity exercise some 
discretion in his administration. He violates a law of nations, 
and thus involves the government and people that he repre- 
sents in war. His act in the case supposed is not the act of 
his people, nor is it so regarded by the injured party. They 
are not considered personally culpable or guilty in conse- 
quence of his act; still, they are hable to all the calamities 
of the war which may follow. They are lable still further; 
they are held to a personal responsibility for the offence, 
through the head of the government, by the offended party. 
The life and property of every subject of the government are 
placed in jeopardy. | 

What I mean to say is, that the whole nation, as a nation 
and as individuals, is placed under a ban, is included in the 
declaration of war, should war be the result, by the offended 
party. And this is true notwithstanding these subjects have 
not participated in the offence and may not have approved 
of it. , 

5. I find another and still more apposite illustration in the 
matter of our justification before God. We are justified in 
consequence of what Christ has done and suffered for us. 
Still, we had no agency in the doing and suffering. They 
are in no sense to be regarded as our doing and suffering. 
We are, however, treated in the transaction as though we 
had done and suffered all, as though we had fulfilled the law 
or satisfied its penalty ourselves. We are treated as though 
we were righteous, when, in fact, we are as far from being 
righteous as heaven is from hell. It is sometimes said that 
the righteousness of Christ becomes ours. This is loose lan- 
guage. Its benefits become ours; but the righteousness 
itself does not, and cannot, become ours. We are, however, 
as completely justified from its benefits as if it had become 
ours. Christ and our relations to him as believers are corre- 
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lative to Adam and our relations to him as sinners. In con- 
sequence of what Christ has done and suffered, we are justi- 
fied and renewed; in consequence of what Adam did, we fell 
under the curse and became depraved. 

6. It is perhaps proper that I should express myself more 
fully upon another aspect of the subject which we have been 
considering. It is urged by some theologians that, notwith- 
standing Adam’s race fell under the curse in consequence of 
his sin, still, by the interposition of Christ and the sacrifice 
which he offered, the curse has been removed, and mankind 
come into the world in a state of justification rather than 
condemnation. A necessary inference from this view of the 
subject is, that we undergo no penal sufferings for any but 
our own sins. If I have been understood thus far, I am 
understood also upon this question. But afew words may 
be added. 

First. We have seen that the posterity of Adam are still 
under the curse which fell upon the ground in consequence 
of his transgression. The ground was cursed for his sake. 
Christ has died; but the curse has not been removed. 

Secondly. We have seen that men are under the dominion 
of spiritual death. Spiritual death is the penalty of the moral 
law which was also transgressed when Adam violated the 
prohibition in the garden. 

Thirdly. We will see, in its proper place, that the atone- 
ment of Christ was intended to arrest temporarily the course 
of justice, to extend man’s probation, to furnish a new ground 
of hope, and all necessary facilities through which such a 
ground of hope may be made available; but that otherwise 
the atonement left Adam and his posterity in the same legal 
and moral condition in which it found them. It did not save 
them, but it made their salvation possible; it opened a new 
door of hope. If these things are so, the question is settled. 
All men are born under the original condemnation, and so 
remain until they are personally relieved from it bythe blood 
of Christ. 

V. Dr. Ridgeley teaches that both our first parents—the 
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woman as well as the man—were constituted the representa- 
tives of their race. 

““There seems,’’ says he, “‘to be the same reason for one’s 
being constituted the federal head of their posterity as the 
other; for they were both designed to be its common parents. 
The tenor of the covenant seems to be the same with respect 
to them both; and the tree of life was a seal and pledge of 
the blessings to be conveyed by both.’’* 

This is a question of no great importance; and I only in- 
troduce it because others have done so before me. It may 
be remarked, however, that the prohibition of the tree of 
knowledge was imposed upon the man before the woman was 
formed; that sin and death are said to have entered into the 
world by one man; that those over whom death had reigned 
from Adam to Moses had not sinned after the similitude of 
Adam’s transgression; that the offence was of one; that the 
judgment was by one to condemnation; that by one man’s 
disobedience many were made sinners; that in Adam all die; 
and that our first representative is brought to view always in 
the Scriptures as the antithesis of the second, and that the 
second is the Lord Jesus Christ from heaven. From all 
these considerations it would seem that although, as the 
apostle expresses it, “‘the woman, being deceived, was in the 
transgression,” and was the first transgressor, still, the man 
was regarded as the chief, if not the only, representative of 
his race. 


REMARKS. 


1. We see in this subject something of the inscrutableness 
and fearfulness of the ways of God. By one man sin entered 
into the world. By sin came death; with death came all 
our woes. The ground was cursed for man’s sake. All 
nature around us,—“ the whole creation groaneth, and tra- 
vaileth ingpain.”’ The traces of the curse are deep and fear- 
ful; they cannot be overlooked. The thorn, the thistle, the 
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daily sweat and toil of our doomed race, the earthquake and 
the storm, the deadly malaria and the fatal sirocco, the 
famine, the pestilence, and the sword,—all, all, indicate in 
an unmistakable manner that the curse of God has fallen 
upon our world. That curse, with its frightful concomitants, 
has resulted from the sin of one man. 

2. The nature of the mysterious constitution from which 
all this originates, I acknowledge my inability to explain. It 
is God’s own way. Canaan was cursed with his posterity for 
the low and vulgar wickedness of Ilam. God visits “the 
iniquity of the fathers upon the children, and upon the chil- 
dren’s children, unto the third and to the fourth generation.” 
I cannot tell why his providential administration is thus ar- 
ranged. Still, we have proof enough that what he has said 
on this subject is true. If sin did not enter into the world 
by one man, how has it happened that every man is a sin- 
ner ?—that in God’s own judgment “there is none righteous, 
no, not one’? 

3. We must receive the truth presented in this Lecture 
and implied in others in this connection as a great fact,—a 
fact, however, developing itself with terrific force, to a thought- 
ful mind, in every man’s heart and life. Every pain which 
we suffer, every affliction which we undergo, every exhaust- 
ing labor which we are called to endure, every thorn and 
brier and thistle which we eradicate from the earth, calls 
back the mind of a serious man to the primitive curse. 

4, That curse fell upon the race for one offence. Whilst 
the offence was not, and could not be, the offence of the 
whole race,—was the offence of a single man,—still, from 
the fact that the whole race are visited with the penalty, we 
are compelled to the admission that they are in some sense 
held to a responsibility for the primitive transgression. We 
may cavil at such a constitution; still, our cavilling does not 
neutralize the facts presented, and the facts before us are 
sufficiently numerous to establish any theory. When Adam 
sinned, he fell under the curse, and his race fell under the 
curse with him. He was banished from Paradise, and his 
race have lived in a state of banishment ever since. He be- 
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came estranged from God; his race are still estranged from 
their heavenly Father. The cherubim and the flaming sword 
still ““keep the way of the tree of life;” nor can we ever 
have access to its precious fruits except through Him who 
has quenched the fire of the sword in his own blood. 

5. I may make an additional remark. We see in the effects 
of the first sin something of the frightful nature of sin itself. 
Allusion has already been made to this subject. It may be 
noticed again. All the consequences of the primitive trans- 
gression were the consequences of a single sin. This sin, 
too, in its first developments, was a zapdxrwpa,—a blunder, a 
stumbling, a fall from an oversight. It was a xapaxon,—a negli- 
gence in regarding what was commanded, an act of disobedience in- 
volving a high degree, but still not the highest degree, of moral turpi- 
tude. Yet from this one offence—from this one act of dis- 
obedience—we see what consequences have followed. A 
whole race has been involved in degradation and ruin. A 
curse has spread its mantle over our world. <A primitive 
paradise has been converted into a wilderness. A home of 
joy and happiness and love has become a prison of sorrow. 
Instead of the precious fruits of the tree of life, a deadly 
malaria has overspread the earth, bringing disease and death 
upon all the sons of men. 

The worst effects, too, of the primitive transgression have 
been its spiritual effects. The heart of man has been poi- 
soned. The result has been that we “do those things which 
are not convenient; being filled with all unrighteousness, 
fornication, wickedness, covetousness, maliciousness; full 
of envy, murder, debate, deceit, malignity.” We have be- 
come ‘whisperers, backbiters, haters of God, despiteful, 
proud, boasters, inventors of evil things, disobedient to 
parents, without understanding, covenant-breakers, without 
natural affection, implacable, unmerciful.” This is a dark 
catalogue; still, it is the catalogue which the pen of inspira- 
tion has left. These are the developments of human de- 
pravity ; and depravity itself is, as we shall see, a result of 
the curse of exclusion which followed the first sin. 

Such facts certainly present sin in a most frightful aspect. 
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How deadly a thing it is! Ifa form of sin like what we find 
in the early developments of the first transgression has pro- 
duced such effects, what must be its effects in its worst 
forms when these effects are fully developed? Need we be 
astonished at the agony of the Son of God when “he was 
bruised for our iniquities,’ and the “ chastisement of our 
peace was upon him’? It is no wonder that his precious 
life was soon crushed out. Nor need we be surprised at the 
malignity ascribed to fallen angels, whose sinful develop- 
ments are without gracious restraint. Above all, how can 
we wonder at the disclosures made in regard to the punish- 
ment of those who persist in sin when their sin has become 
rebellion? Could we expect less than the punishment of such 
with everlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord and from 
the glory of his power ? 
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LECTURE IX. 
DEPRAVITY OF MAN. 


“TnHIs is a painful, but interesting and momentous, subject. 
Perhaps there is no one truth in the Scriptures more strictly 
fundamental. The whole scheme of Christianity presupposes 
and recognizes its existence, and all its provisions of grace 
and truth are adapted to its relief. It may be considered, 
therefore,” in one respect, “‘as the basis of the evangelical 
system; insomuch that the practical conviction of its truth 
is the first step towards the reception of the mercy of the 
gospel. The Son of man came to seek and to save that 
which was lost. ‘I never knew a person,’ says Andrew Ful- 
ler, ‘verge towards the Arminian; the Arian, the Socinian, 
or the Antinomian schemes of doctrine, without first enter- 
taining diminutive notions of human depravity or blame- 
worthiness.’ ’’* 

This reasoning seems correct. Our Saviour reasoned in a 
similar way. ‘They that are whole have no need of the phy- 
sician, but they that are sick; I came not to call the righteous, 
but sinners to repentance.”’ They that think themselves whole 
do not consider that they need a physician; but those who think 
and feel that they are diseased will apply for his aid. Those 
who consider themselves righteous will feel no interest in a call 
made upon sinners. 

J. Human depravity consists in a state of heart which leads 
us into opposition to that which is required by the divine law; 
or, human depravity is a state of the human heart itself in 
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opposition to the things required in the law of God. I say, 
a state of the heart; and on this subject I express myself ad- 
visedly. We have already seen that the law requires supreme 
and perfect love to God, and love to our neighbor as to our- 
selves. The essence of our depravity, therefore, consists in 
a state of heart which leads us to the withholding of this love, 
or to giving preference to other objects rather than to those 
presented as the proper objects of affection in the divine law. 
When such a preference prevails, the creature usurps the 
place of the Creator; our own interests absorb our attention 
and feelings to the exclusion of the interests of others. All 
the moral tendencies of the soul become perverted and cor- 
rupt. This perversion and corruption extend their influence 
to the intellect; and in this manner the whole intellectual 
and moral man becomes perverted, as far as moral truth and 
holiness are concerned. That I may express myself more 
distinctly on this subject, I observe— 

1. That the seat of depravity is what some intellectual 
philosophers denominate the sentient nature of man, or what 
the Scriptures denominate the heart. The sentient nature, 
or, to speak scripturally, the heart, is the source of our sensa- 
tions, emotions, affections, and of all that we include when 
we speak of our passions or feelings. Our feelings have be- 
come perverted; our affections are misplaced. Our passions 
have rebelled against the dominion of the intellect. We have 
ceased to love God and our fellow-men as we should love 
them. Our affections, instead of being placed upon these, 
are placed upon ourselves and other earthly objects. As we 
judge of the fountain by the stream, and of the tree from the 
fruit, so we decide from the developments of the heart that 
it is depraved. And, as the chief and greatest errors of men 
are errors of the heart, we infer that the heart is the seat of 
our moral obliquity. Such was the philosophy of our Saviour. 
Said he, “Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh. A good man out of the good treasure of the heart 
bringeth forth good things, and an evil man out of the evil 
treasure bringeth forth evil things.’’ Furthermore, says 
David to Solomon, “Keep thy heart with all diligence, for 
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out of it are the issues of life.’ We are to infer from such 
passages that what is wrong in human conduct receives its 
impulse from the heart. If there is any thing right in human 
conduct, it springs from a heart so subjugated to the domi- 
nion of the mind and to the influence of the Spirit of God 
as to be denominated, in the language of our Saviour, “a good 
heart.” Its goodness even in such a case is a relative good- 
ness, an imperfect goodness; but we are in no danger of mis- 
understanding the expression. 

2. That between the intellectual and sentient natures of 
men—between the mind and the heart—there is an essential 
connection. They enter into the constitution of one person, 
one agent. Whatever affects the one must affect the other. 
It arises, hence, that if the heart is depraved, perverted, the 
mind must share in the affection. We see that in the case 
under consideration it is so. The ignorance, confusion, and 
embarrassment of the human mind universally on the subject 
of our relations to God and of all religious truth are illustra- 
tions. We do not say that men, in consequence of sin, have 
lost any of the powers of their minds, nor even that their 
minds have become weakened, but that they are misdirected, 
and liable to fall into error rather than to acquire a knowledge 
of the truth. It is very evident that the mind is not intrin- 
sically weakened. Too many interesting facts present them- 
selves which lead to a contrary conclusion. Still, every one 
is aware of the influence of passion and prejudice upon a 
mind of the greatest strength. But prejudice and passion 
which mislead are the results of sin; and, although they may 
not destroy nor weaken the mind, they exert upon it an un- 
happy influence, in misdirecting and perverting its inquiries 
in relation both to truth and duty. It will be observed that 
in this connection I speak especially of religious truth and 
duty. Passion and prejudice originate in the heart; but, 
under their guidance, all our judgments are liable to error,— 
more likely to be incorrect than correct. This is true, in 
some degree, of our judgments of every kind, and not merely 
true of our religious judgments. We thus say universally 
that ignorance is the offspring of sin. 
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8. There is another aspect in which this subject may be 
viewed. Our depravity is innate; we bring it into the world 
with us. From this circumstance arises a natural obtuseness 
and obliquity of mind in regard to religious truth and duty. 
And these develop themselves before we can be supposed to 
be under those influences which I have mentioned. Tence, 
says the Psalmist, “The wicked are estranged from the 
womb; they go astray as soon as they be born, speaking lies.”’ 
This perverseness of mind is a part of our spiritual constitu- 
tion. It is to be regarded not as depravity properly so called: 
it is the effect of depravity; it is depravity developing its 
influence upon the intellect in its earliest exercises. 

II. I have heretofore endeavored to show that the moral 
condition of man by nature is a “state of sinfulness;’ that 
there is an innate tendency in the human heart to what is 
wrong. This tendency is our depravity. It is properly a 
state or condition of the heart. A question of some interest 
—I think I may respectfully say, of very great interest—to 
the philosophical theologian is, How did this state of heart 
originate? Ido not inquire here how we ourselves became 
depraved, but, How did depravity originally become a cha- 
racteristic of our race? We say—and we say justly—that 
actual sin is the result of depravity,—that men are universally 
depraved, and that they are therefore universally practical 
sinners. But the sin of our first parents did not originate 
from this source. Their depravity was certainly the result 
of their sin rather than its cause. Man was made in the 
“image of God;” he was made upright. We cannot conceive 
that a change was wrought by any direct agency upon the 
heart in this case. Such a change could not have been 
wrought by Satan; it would not have been wrought by God. 
Is it lawful to speculate upon a subject respecting which 
revelation is silent?’ If so, then let me remark— 

1. That unbelief seems to have thrown darkness over the 
mind. Distrust of God would cast a shadow upon the soul. 
Every step taken under the influence of unbelief, distrust, 
would lead us farther from God and involve us in still 
deeper darkness. Can the depravity of the human heart be 
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accounted for, unless as a result of such ignorance and blind- 
ness in relation to the true character, the ways, and the pur- 
poses of God as unbelief and distrust are calculated to ins 
duce? It is an effect: it must have had a cause. What 
other cause, aside from the one which I suggest, could have 
produced the effect ? 

2. I have endeavored to show that exclusion from the pre- 
sence of God is the proper penalty of the moral law. Exclu- 
sion from the presence of God is equivalent to exclusion from 
his favor. The consequence of this exclusion is what the 
Scriptures denominate spiritual death. As the removal of 
the soul or spirit from the body results in the death of the 
body, so the removal of the presence and favor of God re- 
sults in spiritual death. This spiritual death is our depravity; 
or spiritual death and depravity are expressions which have 
the same import. Spiritual death is thus described by the 
apostle: ‘“‘And you hath he quickened, who were dead in 
trespasses and sins; wherein in time past ye walked accord- 
ing to the course of this world, according to the prince of 
the power of the air, the spirit that now worketh in the chil- 
dren of disobedience ; among whom we.all had our conversa- 
tion in times past in the lusts of the flesh, fulfilling the de- 
sires of the flesh and of the mind, and were by nature the 
children of wrath, even as others.’ We learn from this 
passage that our death—our spiritual death—does not consist 
in a state of intellectual or spiritual inactivity, but in submit- 
ting ourselves to an improper guidance and in walking in an 
improper manner. Again, in our state of spiritual death we 
are represented as “being aliens from the commonwealth of 
Israel, and strangers from the covenants of promise, having 
no hope, and without God in the world.” This is a deserip- 
tion of our state as being ‘‘dead in trespasses and sins.” 
But how are we quickened,—made alive? The process is 
given: ‘But now, in Christ Jesus, ye who sometime were 
far off are made nigh by the blood of Christ.”’ 

The doctrine of the whole context is, that our death is a 
condition in which we are active; that it is connected with, 
and undoubtedly proceeds from, a state of alienation from 
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God,—“ without Christ,” and “strangers from the covenants 
of promise;’”’ that our restoration to life arises from our 
being brought back to God,—from our being “made nigh 
by the blood of Christ.” Our spiritual death, then, arises 
- from our alienation from God, from our exclusion from his 
spiritual presence and favor. Our depravity, being the same 
with our spiritual death, arises, of course, from this source. 
Exclusion from the presence of God, and consequent loss of 
the knowledge of God, is the cause of which our depravity is 
the effect. Exclusion from the spiritual presence and favor 
of God is a curse which hangs over our race: hence all the 
race are depraved. Depravity is not communicated by natural 
generation ; at least such an account of its communication, as 
we have seen, is not satisfactory. It is not induced by out- 
ward influences, but is the result of the curse of exclusion 
from those divine influences which alone are able to restore 
us to the presence and favor of God when sin has been once 
committed; and the curse has evidently fallen upon the race 
asarace. We have asymbol of this great and fearful event 
in the expulsion of our first parents from the garden, and the 
placing of the cherubim, and the “flaming sword, which 
turned every way, to keep the way of the tree of life.” Hx- 
clusion from God results in a loss of the knowledge of him 
or in ignorance of his character; and such ignorance is uni- 
versally represented as a cause of depravity. Paul, in de- 
scribing the downward course of the Gentiles, charges them 
first with having become vain in their imaginations, and having 
their foolish heart darkened; then, “professing themselves to 
be wise, they became fools, and changed the glory of the in- 
corruptible God into an image made like to corruptible man, 
and to birds and four-footed beasts and creeping things.” 
The result was, God “ gave them up to uncleanness, through 
the lusts of their own hearts.” 

3. If the preceding view of the subject is correct, the de- 
pravity of our race was not an antecedent of the first sin, but 
a consequent of it. The order is now reversed. The de- 
pravity of our hearts is an antecedent and a cause of prac- 
tical sin. Originally it was a consequent rather than a cause. 
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It may be remarked, however, that, now and always, practical 
sin has a tendency to strengthen and deepen our native de- 
pravity, as it originally induced it. Hence the more deeply 
depraved we become, the greater will be our practical sin, 
and the greater our practical sin becomes, the more intense 
will be our depravity. There is a reciprocal influence. 

Ill. We may now proceed to an analysis of human de- 
pravity as it develops itself in the conduct of men. It 
develops itself, then, 

1. In selfishness. Ido not say that all sin consists in selfish- 
ness; but it may certainly be said that selfishness is a chief 
sin. Ifso, then the selfish tendency is a chief tendency. On 
this subject I remark— 

First, That the law of God requires love to God and love 
to our fellow-men. But a state of depravity is a state of 
opposition to what the law requires. It becomes in its de- 
velopments a state of opposition to God. It manifests itself 
~ in a preference of ourselves before God and our fellow-men. 
We seek our own gratification, honor, and emolument, rather 
than the honor and glory of God. In like manner, we seek 
our own interest and happiness rather than the interest and 
happiness of our fellow-men. This is selfishness. I may say, 
then, that our depravity develops itself in supreme selfish- 
ness. 

Secondly, That the whole tendency of our Saviour’s per- 
sonal instructions was to suppress the selfish spirit. “If any 
man will come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his 
cross and follow me.’’ He propounded this universally as the 
condition of discipleship. Again, “If thou wilt be perfect, 
go and sell that thou hast and give to the poor, and thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven, and come and follow me.” This 
injunction came directly into conflict with the selfish spirit. 
The object was its subjugation. Our Saviour’s example,— 
which we consider a practical illustration of his doctrines,— 
if followed, would have a tendency to suppress the selfish 
spirit. Indeed, his example is wholly free from any thing 
like selfishness. It seems to have been a leading object, in 
forming his example, to illustrate the opposite spirit. Though 
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he was rich, yet for our sakes he became poor, that we through his 
poverty might be made rich. He went about doing good. Selfish- 
ness would rather have gone about seeking the advancement 
of its own interests. I say again, then, it seems to have been 
a chief object with the Saviour, as well by his precepts as his 
example, to discourage and repress the selfish spirit. The 
inference must be that the selfish tendency is a primary in- 
gredient in a depraved heart,—that it is a tendency which 
above all others needs restraint. 

Thirdly, That the same inference may be drawn from the 
earliest developments of the human heart. They are all 
selfish developments. We cannot be mistaken on this sub- 
ject. We derive the same inference, furthermore, from the 
fact that in nine-tenths, if not in the whole, of the deliberate 
wrongs which we inflict upon our fellow-men, we are prompted 
by selfishness. We are aiming to promote our own interests 
at the sacrifice of the interests, if not the rights, of others. 

2. In pride. A disposition which is certainly universal is 
to exalt ourselves above others. In most cases this disposi- 
tion expresses itself in efforts to exalt ourselves by the de- 
pression of others. In one of its aspects this is selfishness. 
Pride, however, embodies more than mere selfishness. Selfish- 
ness prompts us to seek our own interest, gratification, and 
happiness, regardless of the interest and happiness of others. 
Pride prompts us to seek our own advancement and exalta- 
tion regardless of the merit of others. The evil of pride is 
seen in its fatal effects upon our race. It has filled the earth 
with alienations, violence, bloodshed, and murder. Wounded 
pride seems to have been a principal cause of the first mur- 
der committed among men. Every thing in the character, 
conduct, and doctrines of our Saviour, in its legitimate tend- 
ency, would suppress pride. His example was an example 
of humility; his precepts inculcate such a spirit. If the Son 
of God was manifested to destroy the works of the devil, the infer- 
ence, from the manner in which he fulfilled his mission, is, 
that pride and its effects are principal among those works. 
Pride seems to have been the cause of the condemnation of 
the devil. Selfishness and pride are the fruitful sources of all 
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the evil deeds committed among men. I mean, these are the 
sources of the deeds of mutual violence, fraud, and of all 
wrong-doing in their mutual intercourse. The world, freed 
from these, would be a new world. 

3. In enmity against God. The proof is abundant that this 
is a prevailing characteristic of the human heart. It arises 
necessarily from our selfishness and pride. It will be deve- 
loped sooner or later. The manner in which this develop- 
ment is made from the preceding elements mentioned would 
be an interesting metaphysical inquiry; but I forbear to enter 
upon it. Such investigations are not included within the 
range of the labors prescribed for this place. Hnmity against 
God is the highest form in which our native depravity ex- 
presses itself. These three tendencies may be considered as 
the elements of our native character,—as the source from 
which all other forms of depravity proceed, the tree of which 
other forms are offshoots. Selfishness places us in collision 
with God and our fellow-men. We seek our own interest, 
and not theirs; rather, we seek our own to the exclusion of 
theirs. Pride would give ourselves the pre-eminence above 
them. The result is a collision of another kind. From these 
collisions proceeds a necessary hostility,—a state of enmity 
against Him who has prescribed the bounds which are to 
limit our selfishness and pride. 

I may remark, further, that the two last elements seem to 
be in reality nothing more than different forms of the first. 
Some support seems, therefore, to be given to the theory that 
all sin resolves itself into selfishness. Pride and enmity 
against God are different forms of development of the selfish 
spirit. All sin may be traced to the three, and thus remotely 
traced to the one,—to selfishness. Hence, if all sin is not 
selfishness in fact, it is traceable to this source. 

IV. The next subject of inquiry relates to what I will call 
the depth of our native depravity. Are we totally depraved ? 
Does the expression total depravity truly describe our moral 
condition by nature? The answer to this question must de- 
pend upon what we mean by the expression. If we mean, 
when we say that the human heart is totally depraved, that 
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its depravity is as deep and intense as it can be,—that man is 
as corrupt by nature as he can be,—we are not totally de- 
praved. We sometimes use unguarded expressions of this 
kind, when we do not appreciate their full import. That the 
human heart is not as depraved, as corrupt, as it can be, will 
appear from the following considerations: 

1. It is evident that the hearts of many men become more 
intensely depraved, that their corruption of principle becomes 
deeper, as they advance in‘life. Their hearts are really worse 
at fifty than at fifteen years of age, and worse at fifteen than 
at five. They were not, therefore, as deeply depraved by 
nature as they could be, since by development and by prac- 
tice they have strengthened the moral tendencies which they 
brought into the world with them. 

2. We find in all children and in most men some traits of 
character which are in themselves good. The depravity of 
men never becomes as intense in this world as it can be. 
They will be more deeply depraved in hell than they are 
upon earth at any time. I speak, of course, of wicked men 
who do not repent and become converted. If these things 
are so, then the human heart is not as depraved by nature as 
it can be. 

3. The very tendency of sin is to become more exceedingly 
sinful. This statement is in conformity with the history of 
all ages. Moral tendencies, unrestrained and without direc- 
tion from outward influences, are always downward rather 
than upward; they are to the worse rather than to the better. 
Men as we find them are not at any given time as depraved 
as they can be: we infer, therefore, that their natural de- 
pravity is not as deep, as intense, as it might have been. 

4. The view of the subject here presented is corroborated 
by the Scriptures: 

2'Tim. 11. 13: “But evil men and seducers shall wax worse 
and worse, deceiving and being deceived.” 

2 Tim. ii. 16: “But shun profane and vain babblings; for 
they will increase unto more ungodliness.”’ 

Other passages might be presented; but let these suffice. 
If evil men will “‘ wax worse and worse,” if their profane and 
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vain babblings “will increase unto more ungodliness,” it is 
evident that there is a progress in depravity. 

But, on the other hand, if we mean, when we say that men 
are totally depraved by nature, that their sinful tendencies 
will surely develop themselves into sinful actions,—that this 
is as certain as the development of ferocity from the natural 
tendencies of the tiger, or of boldness from the natural 
tendencies of the lion,—then the human heart by nature is 
totally depraved. There is nothing of holiness in it. It has 
no such inherent properties as will justify a belief that with- 
out a great moral change men can be admitted to the king- 
dom of heaven. Men are certainly depraved; they are deeply 
depraved; their depravity affects their whole moral constitu- 
tion. They are born with natural tendencies to sin. 

V. That men are universally under the influence of these | 
tendencies, which we denominate,natural depravity, will ap- 
pear from the following considerations: 

1. Their personal consciousness. What does conscious- 
“ness testify ? 

First. Few men can be found who will not acknowledge 
themselves under the influence of selfishness and pride. 
There are many who are not wholly controlled by these; 
but who will claim that they are entirely free from them? 
Indeed, these dispositions have become so completely a part 
of our nature that they are vindicated not only as excusable, 
but as virtues. The mistaken judgment of those who so re- 
gard them has no connection with the settlement of this 
question. Are we selfish and proud? Are men so uni- 
versally? Are these passions so inwrought into the texture 
of our moral constitutions as to force the conviction that they 
are natural? Have men in all ages been governed by them? 
Are there any cases of exemption found among men? 

Secondly. Are we enemies against God by nature? The 
settlement of this latter question is attended with greater 
difficulty. Still, when it is examined, the difficulty vanishes. 
There is a sort of sentimental love—gratitude to God—in 
many minds for his beneficence and mercy. When ana- 
lyzed, however, this is found to be a selfish sentiment. We 
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admire the greatness of God and the grandeur of his works; 
but such a sentiment possesses no moral excellence. The 
proper test of love or enmity is a willingness or unwillingness 
to submit to what God requires. When the best of men are 
thus tried, their pretensions often fail utterly. In the case 
of men in a state of nature, it is plain that the failure is uni- 
versal. ‘That which is born of the flesh is flesh.” Again, 
“The carnal mind is enmity against God; for it is not sub- 
ject to the law of God, neither indeed can be.”’ By the carnal 
mind we understand “that which is born of the flesh.” All 
men, then, in a state of nature, are “enmity against God.”. 
We thus reason from the statements of our Saviour and the 
apostles. Experience and observation afford too many proofs 
that our reasonings are correct. We find a universal unwill- 
ingness in men to submit to the requirements of the gospel; 
and these are the requirements of God. This great and 
startling fact itself settles the question. 

Thirdly. But, in my appeal to experience or to conscious- 
ness for the truth of the charge brought against the human 
heart, I go to those men who are the most competent wit- 
nesses,—to men who have thoroughly searched out whatever 
of good or of evil may be there. I go to men who have had 
a deep experience of the workings of their own hearts,—to 
converted men. What is the testimony of such men on this 
subject? Have we ever known a man deeply versed in reli- 
gious experience who had not felt, before his conversion, in 
the most bitter and painful manner, the selfishness, pride, 
deceitfulness, and obduracy of his heart, and its utter opposi- 
tion to the method of salvation prescribed through Jesus 
Christ ? 

Fourthly. I refer also to the best of men—to such men as 
Baxter, Bunyan, Fletcher, and Thomas Scott—in illustration 
of the truth that the same bitterness of affliction is a matter 
of Christian experience, at least to some extent, through life, 
even after conversion. There is a deep conviction with this 
class of men—a conviction painfully felt as a daily experience 
—of the selfishness, hardness, and deceitfulness of the human 
heart. In my illustrations I must not forget David and Paul. 
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Long after we suppose David to have been converted, falling 
into sin, he cried out thus: ‘Behold, I was shapen in ini- 
quity, and in sin did my mother conceive me. Purge me 
with hyssop, and I shall be clean; wash me, and I shall be 
whiter than snow. Create in me a clean heart, O God, and 
renew aright spirit within me.” And Paul: ‘I see another 
law in my members warring against the law of my mind, and 
bringing me into captivity to the law of sin which is in my 
members. Oh, wretched man that [am! who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death?” Such expressions indi- 
cate certainly the deepest and most bitter experience of the 
wreck which human nature has undergone. They spring 
from hearts which must have been deeply penetrated with a 
sense of that poison which brings death upon our souls,—a 
poison not infused by any outward agency, but born with us 
and mingling itself with our very ‘blood. ? 

2. That men generally acknowledge themselves to be sin- 
ners. They are not only conscious that their hearts are 
wrong,—that there are improper tendencies,—but that, as a 
consequence of these tendencies, they are daily, continually, 
committing sin. All men acknowledge sin to be wrong; 
most men acknowledge it to be odious and hateful; yet the 
experience of every man is that he is a sinner, a habitual sin- 
ner,—that he is selfish, proud, and, if he understands him- 
self, that he is at enmity against God. These dispositions 
are developed; they are reduced to practice; men acknow- 
ledge that it is so. They make the acknowledgment with 
shame. A conviction must be deeply felt which is expressed. 
in so open and involuntary a manner. Lspecially must this 
be so when the expression is unfavorable to ourselves. But 
whence is it that all men are selfish, proud, and rebellious 
against God?—that they are by their own confession prac- 
tical sinners? Must it not be that there is a wrong deeply 
seated in the heart ?—that the fountain of life has been poi- 
soned? A universal conviction of wrong-doing would not 
exist if 1t were not based upon facts. The facts would not 
exist without some great controlling cause. They are not 
accidents. The uniformity of the facts excludes the idea of 
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accident. Indeed, there is no such thing as an accident under 
the administration of God. Effects have their proper causes. 
The acknowledgment of men that they are sinners is derived 
from conviction, the conviction is derived from facts, and the 
facts from the universal perversion of the human heart. Can 
we reason in any other manner upon this subject? 

3. That men are in fact what they confess themselves to 
be,—practical sinners. This argument is derived not from 
consciousness or from the confessions of men in regard to 
themselves, but from observation. In applying such an argu- 
ment, itis useless to make general statements. That its force 
may be felt, we must descend to details. And, 

First. The pleasures of men are sinful. God allows us 
pleasures. There are pleasures, too, which are innocent. 
But what is the character of those pleasures in which men 
generally indulge? God allows us to eat; but we become 
gluttons. He allows us to drink; but we make ourselves 
drunkards. God has spread before us ten thousand objects: 
from these we should derive both pleasure and interest; but 
we devote ourselves to sensual pursuits. We seek the grati- 
fication of the animal rather than of the intellectual nature. 
A favorite amusement at Rome were the gladiatorial exhi- 
bitions, in which thousands of human beings were slaughtered 
every year in the presence of Rome’s senators, philosophers, 
scholars, and ladies. At Athens, when the city was in the ful- 
ness of its prosperity and glory, the theatre was sustained by a 
public tax,—the theatre, in which the best men in the state, its 
public servants and benefactors, were brought upon the stage 
in character, and ridiculed by system for the gratification of 
the rabble. In every civilized nation, the theatre—acknow- 
ledged by all thoughtful men to be a nursery of sensuality, 
prostitution, and many other forms of vice—has been a favorite 
amusement. Gambling is practised for pleasure. How dire, 
how disastrous, are its consequences! Attended by profanity, 
by chicanery, by falsehood, it ends in poverty, shame, and 
often in suicide. With the more refined, dancing isa favorite 
amusement. 

The foregoing are specimens of the pleasures of men. 
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There is nothing good in them. They are hotbeds of cruelty, 
sensuality, fraud, and every evil work. 

Secondly. Men are sinners in their commercial trans- 
actions. Commerce is necessary, with all its evils; yet it is 
notorious that commerce is a system of fraud and falsehood. 
Men do not intend to give equivalent for equivalent,—the 
rule of honest commerce,—but to give as little and gain as 
much as possible. Says Dr. Dwight on this subject: 

“What amazing selfishness visibly appears in the general 
conduct of mankind! and how little are they, amidst all the 
eulture of education and humanity, all the restraints of law, 
and all the illuminations of religion, disposed to act agree- 
ably to the dictates of truth and benevolence towards each 
other! <A little property, a little power, a very humble office, 
or some other trifling object of ambition, will at any time 
make those who have been for life bosom-friends vehement 
and irreconcilable enemies. A furious and long-continued 
lawsuit is resorted to, in order to decide the unsettled pro- 
perty,—a lawsuit carried on with bitterness, fraud, and per- 
jury, and terminated in insolent victory and sullen defeat, in 
riveted hatred and gloomy retaliation. How perpetual are 
the efforts of men to impose upon their neighbors commodities 
of less than the professed value,—commodities imperfect, cor- 
rupted, and decayed! How many persons obtain their whole 
living and spend their whole lives in this kind of fraud!’’* 

This is a. gloomy but faithful picture of the social and com- 
mercial habits of men. | 

In addition, it may be remarked that the dishonesty, de- 
ceit, and selfishness of men in the transactions of business 
are so notorious, so fully acknowledged, and so deeply felt, 
that the bitter satire of the poet has become a truism,— 


‘¢An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 


Again, it is strenuously maintained in many circles, and 
perhaps is the general impression of men of business, that 
“every man has his price,’—that men are so corrupt and 
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selfish that the best among them, by the offer of sufficient 
inducements, may be influenced to compromise the great 
principles of truth, justice, and duty. Without pretending 
to decide upon the merits of this theory, I may insist that its 
very existence is an argument in support of my position. 
What could give rise to such a theory but a deep impression 
of the corruption and depravity of the human heart? 

Thirdly. Men display their practical sinfulness in the ad- 
ministration of government. Government is of divine ap- 
pointment. It is intended to be a great blessing,—especially 
a defence of the weak against the strong. It is the hope— 
the only hope—of the good against the evil. But it is noto- 
rious that government has generally been man’s greatest 
curse. It has been administered in oppression, tyranny, and 
blood. Into all its details corruption and selfishness have 
entered. In most cases its objects have been thwarted. The 
weak have been made the victims of the strong; the good 
have been sacrificed for the gratification of the evil. The 
masses have been enslaved; they have toiled in sweat and 
tears for the purpose of furnishing the means of luxury and 
debauchery to their rulers. These rulers—often the most 
degraded and contemptible of mankind—have supported 
themselves in power by falsehood, by perjury, by violence, 
by systematic combinations against the very interests which 
they were pretending to protect. } 

In illustration of my position on this subject, I call atten- 
tion to every government on earth at the present moment, 
with two or three exceptions. And even in one of these ex- 
ceptions, the most honored and beloved of all,—in our own 
government,—the most astounding disclosures of avarice and 
fraud are annually made. The money of the people, their 
hard earnings, are embezzled, pilfered, and squandered in 
dissipation by men who have sworn before God and the 
nation to administer in justice, judgment, and fidelity. The 
representatives of the people enter upon the most solemn de- 
cisions, determine the most solemn enactments,—enactments 
which involve vital interests of millions of men,—in the 
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midst of a bacchanalian riot. And yet these men have taken 
an oath of fidelity to the constitution of the country, and 
given a thousand public pledges to maintain the interests 
of their constituents. 

Let no man say that these wrongs are attributable to par- 
ticular parties in the country. They are the outworkings of a 
selfish and corrupt heart,—such a heart as any party will de- 
velop when in power. The defect is not in the heart of a 
party or of a class of men: it is in the heart of the nation, as 
a part of the great family of man. It is in the heart of the 
race. 

4, The systems of religion framed by men as substitutes 
for the true religion illustrate the practical sinfulness of the 
race. On this subject I quote from Dr. Dwight. 

“With this subject,” says he, “I will wind up the melan- 
choly detail. Jehovah created this world, stored it with the 
means of good, and filled it with rational and immortal 
beings. Instead of loving, serving, and adoring him, they 
have worshipped devils,—the vilest of all beings, and alike 
his enemies and their own. They have worshipped each 
other; they have worshipped brutes; they have worshipped 
vegetables. The smith has molten a god of gold; the car- 
penter has hewn a god of wood; and millions have pros- 
trated themselves to both in praise and prayer. To appease 
the anger of these gods, they have attempted to wash away 
their sins by ablutions and to make atonement for them by 
penance. To these gods they have offered up countless heca- 
tombs, and butchered and tortured and burned their own 
children. Before these gods their religion has enjoined and 
sanctioned the unlimited prostitution of matrons and virgins 
to carnal lust and systematized pollution. The same reli- 
gion has also sanctioned war and slaughter, plunder and de- 
vastation, fraud and perjury, seduction and violation, without 
bounds. Its persecutions have reddened the world with 
blood, and changed its countries into catacombs. On the 
pale horse, seen in the apocalyptic vision, death has gone 
before it, and hell, following after, has exulted in its deplorable 
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follies, its crimes without number, and the miseries which it 
has occasioned without end.’’* 

We have seen heretofore that a “religion of some kind is 
necessary to man,’—that the constitution of our minds and 
the circumstances in which we are placed impel us to the 
exercise of some sort of religious faith and worship. Mankind 
have almost universally mistaken the proper object of these 
exercises. The result has been that religion has become 
superstition, and worship idolatry. Loathsome and bloody 
rites have been substituted for a religion which was intended 
to purify the heart, to reform the life, and elevate man to the 
position which he occupied at first,—a position a@ little lower 
than the position of angels. 

I might mention other practical sins, but forbear. Their 
name is Legion. The catalogue would scarcely find an end. 
Our conclusion is that “all have sinned and come short of 
the glory of God.’ This conclusion was reached by an in- 
spired reasoner. If mankind are universally sinners,—sin- 
ners under every system of education, under every mode of 
government, in every condition of society, from the most en- 
lightened to the most savage,—if they are sinners in their 
pleasures, in their business, in the administration of their 
governments, in their religion,—if this has been the charac- 
ter of men from the beginning to the present time,—if their 
own personal sinfulness has been felt and deplored in all 
ages by the best of men,—what must be our conclusion? 
Must it not be that there is some great controlling cause 
which produces such a state of things? The universality of 
the effect shows that the cause must be universal, all-per- 
vading, operating in every heart. The uniformity of the 
effect indicates very clearly that the cause is a unit. What 
is that cause? Where is it to be found? These inquiries 
tried the skill of pagan moralists thousands of years ago. 
But one answer can be given. The heart of man, out of which 
are the issues of life, is perverted. A poison has been infused 
into our moral constitutions. 
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d. The difficulties experienced by men who attempt to re- 
form their lives and conform them to the principles of virtue 
and piety illustrate our position. The reformation of a bad 
man is never effected without an effort. The ancient philo- 
sophers were very sensible of this. “They confessed that 
human nature was strangely corrupted; and they acknow- 
ledged this corruption to be a disease, of the true cause of 
which they were ignorant, and for which they could not find 
out a sufficient remedy.” They labored to reform the world, 
but without success. Christian ministers and moralists find 
the same difficulties now. 

But the inconvenience will be more sensibly felt still by 
him who attempts to subject himself to the regimen neces- 
sary to areformation. He encounters an incessant conflict. 
The Scriptures represent this subject very graphically: 
“Strive to enter at the strait gate.” The original word ren- 
dered here ‘strive’ is very expressive,—agonize, strain every 
power to its utmost tension. “Might the good fight of faith, lay 
hold on eternal life.” “TI have fought a good fight.” “TI keep 
under my body, and bring it into subjection; lest that by any 
means, when [ have preached to others, I myself should be a 
castaway.” ‘And they that are Christ’s have crucified the 
flesh, with the affections and lusts.” ‘Watch ye, and pray, 
lest ye enter into temptation.” The righteous are said to be 
scarcely saved. Whence originate these difficulties? Why is 
this conflict, which must be kept up without intermission to 
the last hour of life? Whence these repeated efforts on the 
part of “the old man” to recover the ascendency? Must 
there not be an inherent native tendency to evil? Could an 
acquired tendency be so difficult to counteract? Philosophy 
would teach that any acquired habit could be resisted and 
overcome by the force of a contrary habit. A habit of 
drunkenness can be overcome by a habit of sobriety; a habit 
of licentiousness by a habit of self-denial; a habit of avarice 
by a habit of liberality; and a habit of wastefulness by a 
habit of care. J say these are the teachings of philosophy: 
they are also the teachings of experience and observation. 
But let a man attempt to conform his life to the great prin- 
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ciples of spiritual truth and piety, and what will be his expe- 
rience? ‘In the first place, that he is totally unable of him- 
self to accomplish the object; in the second place, that, with 
all the assistance given by divine grace, it is accomplished 
with the greatest difficulty. This is a.mournful state of 
things; but it is certainly not more mournful than true. 
We inquire for the cause. Can we find it elsewhere than in 
something which is inwoven into the very texture of our 
spiritual natures? It seems to me difficult to doubt on this 
subject. 

We may, then, from an appeal to consciousness, to expe- 
rience, and to facts, consider the question settled that the 
human heart is depraved. It will be borne in mind we do 
not say that the native wrong is as deep, as intense, as it can 
be,—that man by nature is as deeply depraved as Satan; but 
we say that the evil is so deeply seated, so permanently fixed, 
and so controlling in its effects, that every man who acts is 
directed by it in a greater or less degree, that every man who 
grows up to maturity becomes a practical sinner, and that no 
man, without an entire renovation of nature, can expect ad- 
mission into the kingdom of God. 

6. Let us-now ascertain, if we can, what the Scriptures 
teach on this subject. We will consider, then— 

1. Some scriptures which relate more directly to the ques- 
tion. 

Gen. vi. 5, 6: “And God saw that the wickedness of man 
was great in the earth, and that every imagination of the thoughts 
of his heart was only evil continually. And it repented the Lord 
that he had made man on the earth, and it grieved him at 
his heart.” 

It is difficult to conceive how such a state of things as is 
here described could be induced by mere outward influences. 
If every imagination of the thoughts of the heart is only evil con- 
tinually, the inference is that there must be a great constitu- 
tional moral defect. But, whatever may be our theory upon 
the source from which the state of things proceeds, we must 


admit that an intense depravity is described. How could it 
10 
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be more so, when it affects every ima aide lio of the thoughts of 
the heart? 

Psalm liii. 1-3: “The fool bib said in his heart, There is 
no God. Corrupt are they, and have done abominable ini- 
quity; there is none that doeth good. ‘God looked down 
from heaven upon the children of men, to see if there were 
any that did understand, that did seek God. Every one of 
them is gone back; they are altogether become filthy; there is 
none that doeth good, no, not one.” 

This is a picture of God’s favorite, chosen people. They 
were better than their neighbors. What must be our con- 
clusion with regard to the general character of mankind? 
If the better portion of them have done abominable iniquity, 
have all gone out of the way, have become corrupt and filthy, 
if no one does good, we infer that the general character of man- 
kind is deplorable. 

Rom. 1. 21-25, 28-31: “ Because that when they knew God, 
they glorified him not as God, neither were thankful, but be- 
came vain in their imaginations, and their foolish heart was 
darkened. Professing themselves to be wise, they became 
fools, and changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an 
image made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and four- 
footed beasts, and creeping things: wherefore God also gave 
them up to uncleanness through the lusts of their own hearts, 
to dishonor their own bodies between themselves; who 
changed the truth of God into a le, and worshipped and 
served the creature more than the Creator, who is blessed 
forever, amen. And even as they did not like to retain God 
in their knowledge, God gave them over to a reprobate 
mind, to do those things which are not convenient; being 
filled with all unrighteousness, fornication, wickedness, covet- 
ousness, maliciousness; full of envy, murder, debate, deceit, 
malignity ; whisperers, backbiters, haters of God, despiteful, 
proud, boasters, inventors of evil things, disobedient to 
parents, without natural affection, implacable, unmerciful.” 

This is a sketch of the moral character of the Gentiles 
previous to the introduction of Christianity. The picture is 
very dari; still, history shows that it is faithful. Such a 
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state of society indicates a deep and widely-spread corruption 
of the human heart. What other cause could have produced 
the effect ? 

Rom. iii. 9-18: “What then? Are we better than they? 
No, in no wise; for we have before proved both Jews and 
Gentiles, that they are all under sin; as it is written, There 
is none righteous, no, not one; there is none that under- 
standeth; there is none that seeketh after God. They are 
all gone out of the way; they have together become unprofit- 
able; there is none that doeth good, no, not one. Their throat 
is an open sepulchre; with their tongues they have used de- 
ceit; the poison of asps is under their lips: whose mouth 
is full of cursing and bitterness: their feet are swift to shed 
blood: destruction and misery are in their ways, and the 
way of peace they have not known: there is no fear of God 
before their eyes.”’ 

This passage is intended to describe the moral character 
of the Jews. The apostle quotes from the Psalmist. His 
object is to illustrate the proposition that all are under sin,— 
‘Jews as well as Gentiles. How could the illustration be 
more graphic? All are under sin. What is the import of such 
a proposition? Can it be true, if sin has not widely and 
deeply affected the human heart? 

Jer. xvii. 9: “The heart is deceitful above all things, and 
desperately wicked: who can know it?” 

This is a general statement of the character of the human 
heart. It is derived, it is true, from an experience of the de- 
ceitfulness and wickedness of the people of God. Says the 
prophet, in the context, “The sin of Judah is written with a 
pen of iron, and with the point of a diamond; it is graven 
upon the table of their heart.” The experience is that the 
heart of Judah is deeply depraved. Hence the conclusion 
that “the heart is” universally “deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked.’ Could stronger language have 
‘been used ? 

Kecl. ix. 8: “ Yea, also the heart of the sons of men is full 
of evil, and madness is in their heart while they live.” 
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How expressive! The heart is full of evil, and madness is 
in their heart. 

2. Some scriptures which teach the doctrine of universal 
human depravity more remotely, but still teach it. 

First. Scriptures which teach the necessity of a spiritual 
renewal : | 

John iii. 8, 6, T: “Except a man be born again, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God. That which is born of the flesh is 
flesh, and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit. Marvel 
not that I said unto thee, Ye must be born again.” 

Whatever may be meant by ‘the kingdom of God”’ in this 
passage, it is evident that a spiritual renovation is necessary 
in order to a full participation in its privileges and enjoy- 
ments. The change contemplated implies a great and radical 
defect in our moral or spiritual constitution. 

Rom. vill. 5-9: “For they that are after the flesh do mind 
the things of the flesh; but they that are after the Spirit, the 
things of the Spirit. For to be carnally minded is death; 
but to be spiritually minded is life and peace. Because the 
carnal mind is enmity against God; for it is not subject to 
the law of God, neither indeed can be. So then they that are 
in the flesh cannot please God. But ye are not in the flesh, 
but in the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God dwelleth in 
you.” 

The necessity of a spiritual renewal is very clearly brought 
to view in this passage: otherwise we mind the things of the 
flesh; are dead in sin; are enmity against God; not subject to his 
law; cannot please God. If there are but two states of heart, 
—a carnal state and a spiritual state,—we can have no doubt 
of the true character of the carnal state. It is a state of deep 
depravity. 

Secondly. Scriptures which set forth the difficulties attend- 
ing spiritual renovation, or any change from sin to holiness: 

Jer. xii. 23: “Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the © 
leopard his spots? Then may ye also do good that are ac- 
customed to do evil.”’ 

Could the difficulties of a moral change be more: signi- 
ficantly set forth? And wherein lies the difficulty? What 
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is its cause? Can we give more than one answer? Must 
we not admit a great constitutional moral defect ? 

Prov. xiii. 15: “The way of transgressors is hard.” 

The meaning of this passage is that the course of life of 
wicked men is like a constant stream “full of water, by which 
one may easily be borne away and overwhelmed.” The 
course of such a strearn is difficult to be changed. The 
passage is strikingly descriptive of the difficulty attending a 
change from sin to holiness. 

Thirdly. Scriptures which describe the spiritual instability 
of men: 

Hosea vi. 4: “O Ephraim, what shall I do unto thee? 
O Judah, what shall I do unto thee? For your goodness is 
as the morning cloud, and as the early dew it goeth away.” 

This characteristic is brought to view by our Saviour in 
his parable of the sower and the seed. “Some fell upon 
stony places, where they had not much earth: and when the 
sun was up, they were scorched; and because they had no 
root, they withered away.” Also, ‘Some fell among thorns ; 
and the thorns sprung up, and choked them.” 

Why is this instability? Is not something wrong at the 
seat of life? This soil of the human heart has in it rocks 
and thorns and briers. Hence is our goodness as the morning 
cloud and the early dew. 

It is difficult to reach the terminus of such an argument as 
this; but I must close. Additional proofs might be pre- 
sented; but they are certainly not needed. The experience, 
the whole conduct of man, the entire testimony of the Scrip- 
tures, as far as the testimony relates to this subject, is, that 
the human heart by nature is deeply and radically wrong. 
Every man feels and confesses that he isa sinner. He carries 
the evidence of his selfishness and pride, and, as I have 
already suggested, if he understands himself, of his enmity 
against God, in his own breast. Tis heart is the seat of a 
restless insubordination to the divine will. The history of 
society is a history of the outworking of selfishness, pride, 
ambition, envy, jealousy,—a history of fraud, violence, false- 
hood, perjury, and every evil work. I speak of the general 
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state of society; and it cannot be shown that the statements 
are overwrought. We cannot misunderstand the scriptural 
testimony on the subject. Must not such a state of things be 
attributable to some cause? May I not again and again press 
the question, What can be the cause, if it is not found in some 
great moral and spiritual defect in the heart, from which pro- 
ceed the issues of life? 
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LECTURE X. 
CHRIST THE SECOND ADAM, OR MEDIATOR. 


I comMENcE this Lecture with some scriptural quotations: 

Rom. v. 15, 17-19: ‘For if through the offence of one 
many be dead, much more the grace of God, and the gift by 
grace, which is by one man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded 
unto many. For if by one man’s offence death reigned by 
one; much more they which receive abundance of grace and 
of the gift of righteousness shall reign in life by one, Jesus 
Christ. Therefore, as by the offence of one judgment came 
upon all men to condemnation; even so by the righteousness 
of one the free gift came upon all men unto justification of life. 
For as by one man’s disobedience many were made sinners; 
so by the obedience of one shall many be made righteous.”’ 

1 Cor. xv. 20-22, 45, 47: “But now is Christ risen from 
the dead, and become the first-fruits of them that slept. For 
since by man came death, by man came also the resurrection 
of the dead. For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall 
all be made alive. And so it is written, The first man Adam 
was made a living soul; the last Adam was made a quicken- 
ing spirit. The first man is of the earth, earthy: the second 
man is the Lord from heaven.” 

These passages set forth a doctrinal truth to which allusion 
has been already made in the progress of these Lectures. 
Adam, our first father, sustained a peculiar relation to his 
race. I have already acknowledged that we do not under- 
stand the nature of that relation. The truth is, we under- 
stand very little of the intrinsic nature of any thing. We 
judge of entities by their attributes, of causes by their effects. 
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If we do not understand, however, the nature of the relation. 
established between Adam and his posterity, we are left in 
no doubt in regard to its effects, as they are expressed in 
these scriptures and developed in our experience and to our 
observation. The expression is very plain. The relation was 
such that through the offence of one many are dead; death hath 
reigned; judgment came upon all men to condemnation; many were 
made sinners; in Adam all die. 

The counterpart of the first Adam is the second, the Me- 
diator. Through him, the grace of God and the gift by grace 
hath abounded unto many; they who receive this grace shall reign 
in life; the free gift came upon all men unto justification of life; 
many shall be made righteous; from him came the resurrection of 
the dead; all shall be made alive in the resurrection. 

An evident parallelism, to some extent, is presented be- 
tween the father of our race and the Redeemer. There is, 
therefore, a similarity in the relations sustained by the two 
to the human family. This similarity is so striking, that 
whilst one is called the first, the other is denominated the 
second, Adam. There is a significance in this mode of re- 
presenting the subject. The object of this Lecture will be 
to present, as clearly as I may be able, the character and 
offices of Christ as they appear necessary to the fulfilment of 
his relationship to our race. It is to be borne in mind that 
his relation is set forth as the antithesis of the relation of the 
first Adam. 

I may remark, then, in general, that the character and 
offices necessary to the fulfilment of this relation were the 
character and offices necessary and proper to the Mediator. 
Let us consider— 

I. The character necessary and proper to the Mediator. 
It may be remarked, then— 

1. That he should be holy. We have seen that the first 
Adam was created a holy being. All the tendencies of his 
mind were to holiness,—to the fulfilment of the law. None 
were evil. No intelligent being coming immediately from 
the hand of God or acting under his direction can be other- 
wise than holy. It is self-evident that God would select no 
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sinful agency to perform an important, a primary, part in the 
administration of his kingdom. Of the holiness of Christ we 
have the following prophetical account: 

Psalm xl. 6-8: ‘Sacrifice and offering thou didst not de- 
sire; mine ears hast thou opened: burnt-offering and sin- 
offering hast thou not required. Then said I, Lo, I come: 
in the volume of the book it is written of me, I delight to do 
thy will, O my God: yea, thy law is within my heart.” 

This passage is quoted by the apostle: 

Heb. x. 5-7: “Sacrifice and offering thou wouldest not, 
but a body hast thou prepared me: in burnt-offerings and 
sacrifices for sin thou hast had no pleasure. Then said I, 
Lo, I come, (in the volume of the book it 1s written of me) 
to do thy will, O God.” 

But he who does the will of God—especially he who de- 
lights to do that will—is holy. Again: 

Heb. vii. 26: “For such a high-priest became us, who is 
holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners, and made higher 
than the heavens.” 

The holiness of Christ was necessary ta enable him to 
magnify and honor the law of God. It had been predicted 
that he would do this. Says the prophet, “The Lord is well 
pleased for his righteousness’ sake: he will magnify the law 
and make it honorable.’ This, however, could be effected 
by obedience only; and obedience is holiness. The continued 
obedience of the first Adam would have secured the holiness 
and happiness of his posterity. The object of the interven- 
tion of the second Adam was to retrieve, as far as possible, 
what had been lost by the first. The loss had been sustained 
through the want of holiness,—through sin; holiness was, 
therefore, necessary in him who would retrieve the loss. 

2. That he should be made, or make himself, subject to 
the law which had been violated by man. The first Adam 
was subject to the law, and became a sinner. It was neces- 
sary that the second Adam should be subjected to the same 
law, and obey. In order to his being under the law, it was 
necessary that he should be a creature. Creation is the 
original source of dependence, and dependence is the original 
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source of obligation. From this source arise our obligations 
of obedience to the law, or, rather, from this source arises 
the law itself. In one of his natures Christ was a created 
being. He was therefore under the law. We have seen 
that obedience was necessary; but such obedience as was 
necessary could be rendered by a created being only. <Ac- 
cordingly, it is said by the apostle, 

Gal. iv. 4,5: ‘“ But when the fulness of the time was come, 
God sent forth his Son, made of a woman, made under the law, 
to redeem them that were under the law.” 

But angels are created beings, subjects of the law. Could 
an angel have become the second Adam? Could an angel 
have become the Mediator? There are other reasons why 
he could not, but what I offer now is, that an angel, though 
a creature, is a creature different from man, a creature dif- 
ferent from the first Adam. In order to the second Adam’s 
becoming the counterpart to the first, it was necessary that 
he should be not only a creature, but a human creature. It 
was necessary, I observe, then— 

3. That he should be aman. Says the apostle, 

Heb. iv. 14, 15: “Seeing then that we have a great high- 
priest, that is passed into the heavens, Jesus the Son of God, 
let us hold fast our profession. For we have not a high- 
priest which cannot be touched with the feeling of our in- 
firmities; but was in all points tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin.” 3 

This passage presents the practical encouragement to be 
derived from the doctrine of the humanity of the Saviour. 
This encouragement itself is a consideration which is not to 
be overlooked. But the necessity of his humanity arises 
chiefly from the consideration heretofore mentioned,—that 
obedience and honor might be rendered to the law by a 
being possessing the same nature with him who failed in 
obedience at first. The first Adam was a man; it was 
necessary, therefore, that the second Adam should be a 
man. ma 
4, That he should be above the law which had been trans- 
gressed. ‘The first Adam was under the law, and fell. The 
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object of the intervention of the second Adam was to restore 
the fallen. Says the apostle in reference to this subject, 

Rom. vill. 3: “ What the law could not do, in that it was 
weak through the flesh, God sending his own Son in the 
likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in the 
flesh.” 

The Son of God, possessing the human nature, was under 
the law; possessing the divine nature, was above the law. 
Had he in his whole nature been under the law, he could 
never have contributed any thing towards the deliverance of 
fallen man. The highest exercise of his powers would have 
been necessary in order to the fulfilment of the law for him- 
self. It would have said to him as well as to sinful man, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with 
all thy soul, with all thy strength, and with all thy mind, and 
thy neighbor as thyself.” The entire time and ability of 
every created being are called into requisition in the fulfil- 
ment of his own obligations. Such a being, therefore, of 
however high a grade, could never have become a Mediator 
in the sense in which Christ is the Mediator. The second 
Adam, then, must be above the law. I quote from Dr. 
Dwight on this subject: 

“‘ Christ is a person of infinite dignity. By this I mean not 
only the splendor of moral and intellectual greatness: with 
which his character is invested, but the dignity also which is 
conferred by omnipotence, eternity, and immutability, and 
by supremacy of station and dominion. With this transcend- 
ent exaltation over all things in heaven and in earth, he still 
chose to become subject to the divine law, and, as a subject, 
to obey every one of its precepts which at any time respected 
either his character or his conduct. Thus, he taught in a 
manner which cannot be questioned, and with a decisiveness 
allowing of no doubt, that infinite knowledge and rectitude 
regarded the divine law as possessing such infinite excellence 
and glory that it was not unbecoming a divine person to 
conform his own actions to its dictates, even in the minutest 
particulars, and that it was not unsuitable to a divine person 
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to become subject to its control, and, in this state of subjec- 
tion, to obey its precepts in an absolute manner.’’* 

In his human nature Christ obeys and suffers; his divine 
nature gives infinite value to this obedience and these suffer- 
ings. His human nature may be regarded as the offering,— 
the gift; his divine nature, the altar which sanctifies the gift. In 
his divine nature, the second Adam is infinitely exalted 
above the first. There is a beauty and a fitness in this, since 
a single hand may kindle a fire which it may require a thou- 
sand hands to extinguish, and which, in fact, may be unex- 
tinguishable. A finite arm may introduce a disorder which 
it will require an infinite mind and an infinite arm to correct. 
Illustrations of this truth are matters of constant observation. 
The superiority of the second Adam was necessary, since his 
business was to repair a ruin which had been wrought by the 
first. 

5. That, the second Adam being the Mediator, it was a 
glorious display of divine wisdom and goodness that he 
should have combined in his person the natures of both the 
parties interested in the mediation. As far as we can sup- 
pose feelings to have been involved, the Mediator would, 
from this circumstance, be impartial. He combines in his 
person the whole nature, and, of course, represents every in- 
terest and every feeling, of the Godhead and the manhood. 
What Job felt to be wanting in his case is furnished in the 
character of the Mediator: He is a daysman between the parties 
who can lay his hand upon both. To God, the offended, he 
offers his own blood shed for the remission of the sins of 
men; to man he offers his enlightening and ‘sanctifying 
Spirit, sent forth to reclaim the mind and heart to God. On 
this subject the language of our Confession of Faith is very 
expressive : 

‘‘The Son of God, the second person in the Trinity, being 
very and eternal God, of one substance, and equal with the 
Father, did, when the fulness of time was come, take upon 
him man’s nature, with all the essential properties and com- 
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mon infirmities thereof, yet without sin, being conceived by 
the power of the Holy Ghost, in the womb of the Virgin 
Mary, of her substance. So that two whole perfect and dis- 
tinct natures—the Godhead and the manhood—were insepa- 
rably joined together in one person, without conversion, com- 
position, or confusion: which person is very God and very 
man, yet one Christ, the only Mediator between God and 
man. 

‘The Lord Jesus, in his human nature thus united to the 
divine, was sanctified and anointed with the Holy Spirit 
above measure, having in him all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge, in whom it pleased the Father that all ful- 
ness should dwell, to the end that, being holy, harmless, un- 
defiled, and full of grace and truth, he might be thoroughly 
furnished to execute the office of a mediator and surety.’’* 

Again, the doctrine of the Confession of Faith is, that as 
Jesus Christ by the grace of God has tasted death for every man, 
and now makes intercession for transgressors, so the Holy Spirit 
has been given to convince of sin and enable sinners to believe and 
obey; that the Mediator governs the hearts of believers by his word 
and Spirit; overcomes “all their enemies by his almighty power 
and wisdom in such manner and ways as are most consonant 
to his wonderful and unsearchable dispensation.” 

This view of the subject presents Christ, the second Adam, 
to man as his companion, brother, friend, sympathizing in his 
sufferings, a sharer in his griefs, compassionating his errors; 
it also presents him as a God, infinitely superior to man, 
“mighty to save.”’ : 

Il. The offices necessary and proper to the Mediator. On 
this subject it may be remarked that the first Adam, after the 
fall, became the natural prophet, priest, and king of his pos- 
terity. We find in our Saviour similar offices fulfilled in his 
work of mediation. . He fulfils the office— 

1. Of a Prophet. The great business of a prophet is to 
teach or instruct. He does this sometimes by explaining 
what is difficult, sometimes by urging what is important, 
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and, again, sometimes by revealing or foretelling what is 
future. In all these respects Christ may be regarded as a 
prophet of mankind. I propose to consider him under the 
general character of a teacher. 

First. He taught personally. His whole public life was 
devoted to the business of instruction. He was considered . 
a public teacher, a teacher divinely appointed and commis- 
sioned. ‘We know,’’ said Nicodemus, “that thou art a 
teacher come from God: for no man can do these miracles 
which thou doest, except God be with him.” Again, he 
‘was the true light which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world;” or, as the passage should perhaps be rendered, 
“the true light which cometh into the world, enlightening 
every man.” The sermon on the mount is an inimitable 
body of instructions. The parables of our Saviour, and all 
his public and private discourses, were intended to set forth 
and illustrate great practical, moral, and spiritual truths. 
He is represented generally in the Gospels as 6 Aeddoxahoc,— 
the Teacher. 

Secondly. He teaches by his word. The Scriptures are 
given us for our instruction and guidance. Says the Psalmist, 
‘“‘'Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my path.” 
Again, ‘The entrance of thy word giveth light; it giveth 
understanding unto the simple.” ‘The law of the Lord is 
perfect, converting the soul; the testimony of the Lord is 
sure, making wise the simple. The statutes of the Lord are 
right, rejoicing the heart; the commandment of the Lord is 
pure, enlightening the eyes.” “All scripture is given by in- 
spiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteousness, that the man 
of God may be thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” 
I need hardly say that the Scriptures—the word of God—are 
the word of Christ. They have been communicated through 
his mediation. 

Thirdly. He teaches us by his Spirit. On this subject two 
things may be considered settled :—that the Spirit is the gift of 
Christ, or, rather, the gift of God through Christ; and that the 
great business of the Spirit is to teach. The manner in which his 
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communications are made may be a mystery. The manner 
in which communications are made from one mind to another 
among men isa mystery. We do not understand it. But 
that the Spirit of God does communicate knowledge we can- 
not doubt, with the words of Christ before us. That I may 
not be misunderstood, however, allow me to state merely 
what will be more fully explained elsewhere,—that this com- 
munication is made at present rather by awakening and 
directing the mind to the attainment of knowledge by means 
already supplied, than by imparting positive knowledge. But 
the agency of the Spirit is necessary in such cases; and in 
an important sense the Spirit may be said to be the agent in 
the communication. 

Fourthly. He guides,—teaches by his providence. I may 
be allowed to assume here that the providential management 
of the world is committed to Christ. He jis the person who 
appeared to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, to Moses and Joshua, 
under the Old Testament dispensation. He is the person 
who now superintends on earth the affairs of his Church, 
and, of course, the direction of the interests of the world, so 
immediately connected with the Church. “ By him all things 
consist.” Providential dispensations become our guide under 
thousands of circumstances in which we can obtain no other 
guidance. These, too, are often the most important occur- 
rences of our lives. 

Fifthly. He has taught us personally and by his prophets, 
by disclosing to us the secrets of the future. How startling 
have these disclosures often been, and how fearfully and 
gloriously have they been fulfilled! Most appropriately, if 
all these things are true, does Christ denominate himself 
“the light of the world.” On the subject of Christ’s pro- 
phetical office I quote from Dr. Ridgeley: 

‘“‘'Tl'o conclude this head,” says he, “‘ we may observe the 
difference between Christ’s executing his prophetical office 
before and after his incarnation. In the former of these, as 
was but now hinted, he occasionally assumed the likeness 
of human nature, that he might better converse with man, 
but was not really incarnate; in the latter, he delivered the 
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mind and will of God in our nature. Before this, he dis- 
covered what was necessary to be known by the Church at 
that time, and gave them those promises which related to 
the work of our redemption to be performed by him; but in 
the present execution of his prophetical oflice he opens a 
more glorious scene, and represents all those promises as 
having their accomplishment in him, and displays the divine 
perfections, in bringing about our salvation, in their great 
beauty and lustre.’’* 

Moses had foretold that God would raise up another pro- 
phet, as he had raised up himself, to whom all the people 
would be required to render special attention. And Peter, 
in his second discourse to the people, informed them that the 
promise had been fulfilled in the person of Christ. He was 
the Prophet—that Prophet—who had been foretold. 

2. Of a Priest. The business of a priest is twofold,—to 
offer sacrifices for the people, and to intercede for them. 

First. He is to offer sacrifice. Under the old dispensation 
the priest first offered sacrifice for himself, and then for the 
people. He was himself a sinner, and needed remission. 
Christ, however, was holy, and needed no remission. But he 
offered himself a sacrifice for the sins of the people. God 
sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins. He himself was 
once offered to bear the sins of many. 

Secondly. He is to intercede for the people. In the follow- 
ing passage his office of intercession is presented : 

1 John ii. 1, 2: “And if any man sin, we have an advo- 
cate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous: and he is 
the propitiation for our sins: and not for ours only, but also 
for the sins of the whole world.”’ 

The word propitiation here used is evidently used in the 
sense of propitiator,—the abstract for the concrete. We have 
an advocate with the Father, who, by his intercession, ren- 
ders God propitious. He makes his intercession not only for 
us Christians, but also for all men. He places himself as 
propitiator not only between God and our sins, but also 
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between God and the sins of the whole world. Jesus Christ 
the Mediator is a sacrifice and an intercessor. The sacrifice 
offered is what alone can render the intercession efficacious. 
Christ has offered a sacrifice, perfect, full, and acceptable; 
he has ascended to the right hand of God, where he ever liveth 
to make intercession for us. The sacrifice was offered once for 
all; the intercession will continue, at least, until God’s glo- 
rious purposes of mercy and grace are fulfilled. 

Christ is denominated by the apostle a priest after the 
order of Melchizedek. Melchizedek was a priest in position 
far above the Aaronic priesthood. This appears from the 
fact that Abraham, from whom the Aaronic priesthood de- 
scended, acknowledged his pre-eminence by paying tithes to 
him upon his return from the slaughter of the kings. The 
priesthood of Melchizedek stood insulated and alone. He was 
King of Salem,—peace,—and priest of the Most High God. On 
this account his priesthood was pre-eminently a type of the 
priesthood of Christ. 

3. Of a King. The business of a king is to govern his 
subjects, to restrain and, if necessary and he is able, to sub- 
due their enemies. The kingdom of Christ on earth is the 
Church. He is the supreme head, legislator, and governor 
of the Church. If we extend our ideas of his kingdom to 
his entire mediatorial work, and to every agency employed 
in its prosecution, still the Church may be considered as the 
nucleus of the whole. This is the chief object of his care. 
This is his vineyard, his purchased possession, his flock, his body. 
Christ, as a king, is to rule in his Church. 

First, By the laws which he establishes. The kingdom of 
Christ is a great spiritual theocracy. His own laws consti- 
tute the rule of action. Theré may be decrees of councils, 
there may be decisions of assemblies, there may be Papal 
bulls; but, without the authority of Christ, without con- 
formity to his expressed or clearly-implied will, they are 
nugatory and void. ; 

Secondly, By the official agents whom he has appointed. 
The principal of these are the ministry. To them “the keys 
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they have power respectively to retain and remit sins, to shut 
that kingdom against the impenitent, both by the word and 
censures, and to open it unto the penitent sinners by the 
ministry of the gospel and by absolution from censures, as 
occasion shall require.”* The kingdom of God thus placed 
under their subordinate control is the Church. The ministry 
are the servants of Christ. They are to feed the flock of God 
as “shepherds, not as being lords over God’s heritage, but 
being ensamples to the flock.”’ To these have been added 
the “helps, governments,” and other agencies which have 
been established in the Church. The Church is the body 
of Christ. There is subordination in the body. Each mem- 
ber has its place. 

Thirdly, By his Spirit. I need not debate the question of 
the Spirit’s residence and control in the hearts of believers. 
Our Saviour himself settles this question: 

John xvi. 18: “Howbeit, when he, the Spirit of truth, is 
come into the world, he will guide you into all truth: for he 
shall not speak of himself; but whatsoever he shall hear, that 
shall he speak, and he will show you things to come.” 

It may be insisted, however, that this passage applies to 
the apostles alone, and is a promise of their inspiration, and 
nothing more. I refer, then, to the apostle: 

Rom. vui. 26: “Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our in- 
firmities, for we know not what we should pray for as we 
ought; but the Spirit itself maketh intercession for us with | 
groanings which cannot be uttered.”’ 

The doctrine of the passage is, that the Spirit of God works 
in us, co-operates with us, and teaches and enables us to pray 
as we ought. 

Fourthly. The kingly office of Christ is exercised also in 
restraining and subduing his own enemies and the enemies 
of the Church. The promises to the Church in this respect 
are innumerable, and its past history is an earnest of their 
fulfilment. Says Dr. Ridgeley on this subject: 

“ Christ’s kingly government is, and shall more eminently 
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appear to be, exercised towards his enemies in punishing 
them for all their rebellions against him. There are-reserves 
of vengeance laid up in store, and more vials of wrath which 
shall be poured forth on Satan and on all the powers of dark- 
ness, which they are not without some terrible apprehensions 
of, from the knowledge they have of God as a just judge,— 
upon which account they are said to believe and tremble; and 
as for all his other enemies, he will break them with a rod 
of iron, he will dash them in pieces like a potter’s vessel, or 
bring them forth and slay them before him.’’* 

By the writer of the Apocalypse he is denominated “the 
Prince of the kings of the earth;” “Lord of lords, and King 
of kings.” 

Ill. On the subject of mediatorial work, I may remark, 
furthermore, that Adam was in an important sense a media- 
tor. Allusion has already been made to this subject. He 
sustained, as we have seen, a relation to his posterity far dif- 
ferent from that of an ordinary parent to his descendants. 

1. He represented them in his trial before God; he stood 
between them and God. This was an official relation. Had 
he never sinned, they would have needed neither prophet, 
priest, nor king. God would have fulfilled every office need- 
ful for them. Asa pardoned sinner, however, and the natural 
head of his race, Adam became their natural prophet, priest, 
and king. He was their natural instructor; he was their 
natural priest to offer sacrifices, and to intercede with God 
for them; he was their natural governor. As an illustration 
of these positions, I refer to the history of society in its early 
stages. The patriarchs were the prophets, priests, and kings 
of their numerous descendants. 

2. But in the second Adam we have a better mediator,— 
one who, as we have seen, executes all the offices which have 
been mentioned,—who is our prophet to instruct and guide; 
our priest who has made a single, sufficient sacrifice for sin, 
and ascended to the right hand of God, ever to live and make 
intercession for us; our king to regulate and control the 
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affairs of his Church, and to bring them to a glorious con- 
summation. No attribute or property is needed for the 
attainment of the great end of his mediatorial work which 
we do not find in him, nor was there a needful office which 
we do not find fulfilled by him. 

IV. We may now consider the nature and extent of the. 
identity of the relations existing between the first and second 
Adam to our race. How far are those relations identical, or 
are they identical at all? How far, if not identical, are they 
similar? It is very evident, from the scriptures presented in 
the commencement of the present Lecture, that there is at 
least a similarity of relationship. What is the extent of the 
similarity? JI remark, then— 

1. That the identity—if we call the relations identical—was 
not complete. It was partial only. The relations of the first 
Adam to his posterity were twofold,—natural and official. He 
was their natural parent, and was constituted their govern- 
mental head or representative. From their relation to him 
as their representative, they fell under the curse when he 
sinned. ‘Therefore as by the offence of one,” or, rather, by 
one offence,—év0¢ xapaztwpatos,—“ judgment came upon all 
men to condemnation.” We have heretofore seen that in 
consequence of this condemnation they became depraved. 
Our condemnation and depravity, therefore, both result, the 
one directly, the other indirectly, from the one offence,—& 
rapdrtwpa The relation of the second Adam to the race is 
official only. It is true there was a natural relationship ; but 
it has no similarity to the natural relationship of the first 
Adam, and may, therefore, be left out of the estimate. The 
relationship in which this similarity exists is official only. 
Through the agency of the second Adam, or Mediator, con- 
en Aion and depravity may be both eis They are 
not actually removed; but provision is made by which they 
may be removed. The results of the intermediate agency 
of the first Adam were actual; the results of the agency of 
the second Adam were provisional. The Scriptures teach 
very clearly that sin and death have been introduced through 
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the agency of one man. The same sin and death were con- 
templated in the intervention of the second man. 

2. That the extent of the relations of the first and second 
Adam to our race, as far as the relations exist, is in one 
respect commensurate. “As by the offence of one—one 
offence, &0¢ zapaztwpatos—judgment came upon all men to 
condemnation; even so by the righteousness of one—one 
righteousness, Svd¢ dondpatos—the free gift came upon all 
men unto justification of life.” ‘As in Adam all die, even 
so in Christ shall all be made alive.” Although this latter 
passage may refer immediately to the death and resurrection 
of the just, still there is an evident connection between the 
intervention of Christ and the resurrection of allmen. Adam 
was the representative of all, and all fell in him or through 
him; Christ is the Mediator for all,—‘‘who gave himself a 
ransom for all, to be testified in due time.’”’ The means, the 
appliances, necessary to the recovery of all, are, to some ex- 
tent at least, afforded to all. The reason why he does not be- 
come the actual Saviour of all is, that in cases of failure the 
means prove ineffectual through the delinquency of those for 
whom the salvation is provided. All do not use the means, 
—do not repent and believe. T'rom the very nature of moral 
means, they may be ineffectual from misimprovement, by 
whatsoever agency used. Christ did not deliver men from 
condemnation and death for the reason that his mediatorial 
relation to them is moral as well as official; or, rather, his 
official relation is fulfilled in all cases by the use of moral 
means. 

3. That the extent of the relations of the first and second 
Adam to our race is in another respect incommensurate: 
‘For as by one man’s disobedience many—0ée¢ zodsoc—were 
made sinners, so by the obedience of one shall many—éx zodjoe 
—be made righteous.” It is very evident that all the per- 
sons who have been made sinners by the disobedience of the 
first Adam are not made righteous by the intervention of the 
second. The terms o¢ zoddoc, used in both cases, seem to be 
commensurable; but facts prove that they are not. If one 
of Adam’s descendants was made a sinner by his disobe- 
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dience, all were plainly made sinners in the same manner. 
The Scriptures also teach that “judgment came upon all 
men to condemnation.” But the condemnation was a conse- 
quence of sin. Therefore, in some sense, all were regarded 
as sinners. Tats, however, very clearly show that multi- 
tudes of those who are thus brought under condemnation are 
never made righteous. We conclude, therefore, that the re- 
lations under consideration are not commensurate in every 
respect. The ‘many’ who are made sinners are not the 
‘““many’’ who are made righteous. Some of the “many” are 
made righteous; others are not. very attempt to establish 
a perfect parallelism between the first and second Adam 
will, therefore, lead to confusion and theological falsehood. 
We will deceive ourselves with words which have no 
meaning. 

4. That the full import of these relations we may not ex- 
pect to find explained. We have allusions to them in the 
Scriptures, but allusions only. How men become sinners or 
sinful through the agency of the first Adam, and how they 
become righteous through the agency of the second Adam, 
the Mediator, are inquiries which God has not answered in 
his word. He has presented the facts without explanation. 
In our inquiries we must content ourselves with these. No 
facts could have been more fully revealed. That “by one 
man sin entered into the world, and death by sin, and so 
death passed upon all men, for that all have sinned,” is a 
matter of revelation distinct and certainly humiliating and 
fearful enough. Jurthermore, to account for the moral and 
even the physical condition of the world without the ad- 
mission of what revelation teaches on this subject, is an im- 
possibility. But, on the other hand, ‘that as sin hath reigned 
unto death, even so might grace reign through righteousness 
unto eternal life, by Jesus Christ our Lord,” is an additional 
truth clearly and gloriously developed as the foundation of 
all our hopes. We do not understand the philosophy of this. 
God's ways are not as our ways: they are far above our ways. 
Still, when he leaves his footprints behind him, we can see 
their traces, although we may not know how the impression 
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was made. We can appreciate facts when we cannot under- 
stand the philosophy of those facts. 

5. When we consider the relation of Christ to his people, 
we find the identity of relationship more complete. The first 
Adam was the official representative and natural head of his 
race. Christ is the official representative and spiritual head 
of his people. Mankind, from their relation to the first 
Adam, fell under the curse and the consequent spiritual 
death under which he himself fell. The people of God, by 
virtue of their relation to Christ, the second Adam, receive 
justification and renewal of heart. The curse and death are 
both removed. The posterity of Adam receive their natural 
life from him. The people of God receive their spiritual life 
from Christ. He is the vine, they are the branches. 


REMARK. 


We see thus a development of the infinite wisdom and 
goodness of God. When the first Adam, by his unfortunate 
fall, had involved his posterity in sin and ruin, resources 
were found in the person of the second Adam ample for the 
restoration of the race. Out of the wreck and ruin of that 
race he has, in fact, raised up a people to himself,—a great 
spiritual family,—who shall be forever to the praise of the 
glory of his grace. 


~ 
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LECTURE XL. 
THE ATONEMENT OF CHRIST. 


We have heretofore considered Christ in his divinity and 
humanity, and, more recently, in his character and offices as 
Mediator. We consider next, in the progress of our theo- 
logical inquiries, his work. It is a matter of interest to us to 
know what he is, but of far greater interest to know what he 
has done. The former inquiry may embody something specu- 
lative. We are charged by Unitarians with attaching im- 
portance to a speculation. Whatever may be true or false in 
this charge, it must be admitted that the latter inquiry em- 
bodies nothing but what is vital. It is not speculative. It is 
a matter of infinite importance, and must be so considered, 
to know what Christ has done. He is represented to us in the 
character of a Saviour: has he accomplished such a work as 
to inspire the hope of salvation? Under the head of the 
atonement we propose to consider what he has done. We 
will find, it is true, in the progress of our inquiries, that he 
has done, and is still doing, other things as Mediator, in ad- 
dition to the proper work of the atonement; but this work is 
the basis of all others: it was his chief work, and may be 
pre-eminently denominated his work. 

I. The word atonement is used in two different senses,— 
in its original or etymological, and in its popular or theo- 
logical, sense. 

1. Its original meaning is agreement or reconciliation. 'This 
is plain from its etymology itself. It is an at-one-ment,—the 
condition of being at one in mind. This agreement of mind 
may have been uniform, or it may have been preceded by a 
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disagreement. In the latter case the atonement is a recon- 
ciliation. The only instance in which the English word occurs 
in the New Testament is found in 

Rom. v. 11: “And not only so, but we also joy in God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we have received 
the atonement.” 

The word here means apace cor aN reconciliation 
effected between God and man. The translation of the 
passage is exact and literal. The original is zaradhayy, a re- 
conciliation. ‘The same original word occurs in the following 
passages : 

2 Cor. v. 18, 19: “And all things are of God, who hath 
reconciled us to himself by Jesus Christ, and hath given to 
us the ministry of reconciliation,—r7¢ xaradhayijc,—to wit, 
that God was in Christ reconciling the world unto. himself, 
not imputing their trespasses unto them, and hath committed 
unto us the word of reconciliation,—trij¢ xatadhayij¢.”’ 

Rom. xi. 15: “For if the casting away of them be the re- 
conciling—zaradhay7j—of the world, what shall the receiving 
of them be but life from the dead ?”’ 

‘Karahhayy is from the verb adddoow, which means to change, 
to alter, to make otherwise. The preposition is intensive, indi- 
cating the importance, the thoroughness, the greatness of the 
change effected in the reconciliation between God and man. 

2. In its popular or theological sense, however, atonement 
means not an agreement or reconciliation, but that which is 
rendered by an offending party, or the substitute of an offend- 
ing party, to the offended, for the purpose of procuring a re- 
conciliation. In this use of the term, reconciliation is the 
object or end contemplated; the atonement is the means used 
for the attainment of that end. In this sense it is mostly used 
in the Old Testament. The making of an atonement con- 
sisted in the offering of a victim as a sacrifice for the sins of 
the people, or of individuals, as the case might require, with 
other incidental services. The object of the sacrifice and 
service was the reconciliation of God to the people or to in- 
dividuals who were regarded as transgressors. 

Il. The Hebrew verb used to describe the making of an 
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atonement under the old dispensation was 993. The atone- 
ment itself was denominated 0°95. The verb is defined— 

First, to cover; secondly, to cover over, to overlay with any 
thing, as Noah covered the ark within and without with pitch; 
thirdly, to cover over sin, to conceal sin in the sense of pardoning it. 

To make an atonement, therefore, for sin, under the old 
dispensation, was to offer such a sacrifice to God that sin 
might be pardoned, or, to use a scriptural metaphor, might be 
covered over, blotted out, removed out of sight. This exposition is 
confirmed by considering the corresponding verb used in the 
Septuagint, e&Adozoya. This is the verb used to translate 
53 of the Hebrew, and signifies uniformly to appease, to 
propitiate, to render propitious. The atonement, then, was what 
rendered God propitious. It was not the reconciliation, but 
that which procured the reconciliation. It was that which, 
in scriptural language, covered over the sins of the sinner, 
blotted them out, and caused them to. be remembered no 
more against him. 

If. When we speak, then, of an atonement in a theological 
sense, we refer to that on account of which our sins are par- 
doned, our iniquities are covered, blotted out, remembered 
against us no more. It is that on account of which God is 
pleased to look away from these, and to look upon us with 
favor. In this sense the term atonement is of the same im- 
port with propitiation. The atonement is that which Christ 
has done for the purpose of rendering God propitious or re- 
concilable to man. Christ is said to be the propitiation for our 
sins; he has done that which renders God propitious or re- 
concilable to man. | 

IV. The Greek word rendered propitiation is flaguog. A 
kindred word is to flaoryocv. ‘These words are defined an 
expiation, an expiatory sacrifice, a conciliation. ‘They indicate 
that which Christ has done for the purpose of rendering the 
Father propitious. When Christ is said to be a propitiation, 
we understand the expression tropically. He has offered an 
expiation or an expiatory sacrifice for our sins. He has so 
obeyed and suffered that our sins may be forgiven. In a 
single passage, which will be considered in its place, the pro- 
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pitiation rendered by Christ includes perhaps his interces- 
sion; but in its general use it describes his obedience and 
death as the ground of our acceptance with God. 

V. That which Christ has done for the purpose of our re- 
demption is sometimes denominated a ransom,—dUrpop. 

Matt. xx. 28: “Even as the Son of man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom 
—Abtpov—for many.” . 

Also the corresponding passage, 

Mark x. 45: “For even the Son of man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom 
—Avtpov—for many.” 

1 Tim. ii. 6: ‘Who gave himself a ransom—avréduroov—for 
all, to be testified in due time.” 

Avtpov and avridvrpov, rendered in these passages ransom, 
signify a price paid for the redemption of a person from slavery or 
captivity. They are used metaphorically to indicate what was 
done, and especially what was suffered, by Christ for our de- 
liverance from the curse and power of sin, or, to use the 
metaphorical language of the expressions, from our bondage, 
our captivity to sin. These terms set forth very distinctly 
what theological writers mean by the atonement. 

VI. From jurpoy is derived another class of words closely 
connected with this subject. 

Avrpow, to ransom, to let go free for a ransom, to release by pay- 
ment of a ransom. 

Avtpwo, a ransoming, a redemption, deliverance from evils, de- 
liverance from sin and its consequences. 

Avzpurys, a redeemer, a deliverer. 

Luke xxiv. 21: “But we trusted that it had been he which 
should have redeemed—Jurpodedae—lIsrael.”’ 

By the redeeming of Israel is meant, in this passage, the 
deliverance of Israel from the power of the Romans. 

Titus ii. 14: “ Who gave himself for us, that he might re- 
deem—/utpwa7ta—us from all iniquity, and puny unto him- 
self a peculiar people, zealous. of good works.” 

1 Pet. i. 18, 19: “ Forasmuch as ye know that ye were not 
redeemed—édurpaOyre—with corruptible things, as silver and 
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gold, from your vain conversation, received by tradition from 
your fathers, but with the precious blood of Christ, as of a 
lamb without blemish and without spot.” 

The redemption brought to view in the first of these pass- 
ages is a redemption—a deliverance—from the power and 
pollution of sin; in the second, from the influence of incor- 
rect judgments, opinions, and habits derived from predeces- 
sors. Deliverance in both cases‘is effected by the interposi- 
tion of Christ,—by the death of Christ. In the latter passage 
this idea is very fully expressed: we are redeemed “with the 
precious blood of Christ.” 

Luke i. 68: “Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, for he 
' hath visited and redeemed—ezotyae AVtpwow—his people.” 

Luke ii. 88: “And she coming in at that instant, gave 
thanks likewise unto the Lord, and spake of him to all them 
that looked for redemption—/vrpwow—in Jerusalem.” 

The redemption in these passages was, no doubt, deliver- 
ance from the Roman yoke. Such.a deliverance was ex- 
pected to be wrought by the Messiah. Redemption had been 
promised, and was at length procured, but of a different _ 
kind. It was procured by Christ. The price paid was his 
blood. 

VIL. The evangelical idea of redemption is more fully ex- 
pressed by azodvrowars, which signifies generally in the New 
Testament redemption or deliverance from the power and conse- 
quences of sin through Christ, who gave his life as a ransom,— 
dotpov. The following passages of Scripture in which this 
term occurs relate to our redemption from sin: 

Rom. iil. 24, 25: “Being justified freely by his grace, 
through the redemption—r7¢ azojutpa@cews—that is in Christ 
Jesus, whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation—fiac- 
tyotcov—through faith in his blood, to declare his righteous- 
ness for the remission of sins that are past, through the for- 
bearance of God.” 

Eph. i. 7: “In whom we have redemption—r7y azodvtpwaww 
—through his blood, even the forgiveness of sins, according 
to the riches of his grace.” 
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Col. i. 14: “In whom we have redemption—azodbtrowou— 
through his blood, even the forgiveness of sins.” 

Heb. ix. 15: ‘ And for this cause he is the mediator of the 
New Testament, that by means of death, for the redemption 
—aovtowow—of the transgressions that were under the first 
testament, they which are called might receive the promise 
of eternal inheritance.” 

1 Cor. i. 80: “But of him are ye in Christ Jesus, who of 
God is made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and sancti- 
fication, and redemption,—azolutpwac.”’ 

The term which we are considering is evidently intended, 
in all these passages, to describe our deliverance from the 
curse of God’s law in some of the forms in which that curse 
has fallen upon us. The means of deliverance, the price paid, 
—710 vtpov,—was the death, the blood of Christ. 

VIII. Nearly allied to Auredw in signification are ayoodla 
and earood€w, which mean to buy, to purchase, to redeem for a 
price or ransom paid, to buy out of the possession or power of any 
one, to redeem from service or bondage. 

2 Pet. 1.1: “But there were false prophets also among 
the people, even as there shall be false teachers among you, 
who privily shall bring in damnable heresies, even denying 
the Lord that bought—rdv ayopdoarta—them, and bring upon 
themselves swift destruction.” 

1 Cor. vi. 20: “For ye are bought—y7yoedo0yre—with a 
price.” 

1 Cor. vii. 23: “ Ye are bought—vyopdeGyre—with a price ; 
be not ye the servants of men.” 

Rev. v. 9: “ And they sung a new song, saying, Thou art 
worthy to take the book, and to open the seals thereof; for 
thou wast slain, and hast redeemed—7yoodsug—us to God by 
thy blood out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and 
nation.”’ 

Gal. ii. 18: “ Christ hath redeemed—eéyydpacev—us from 
the curse of the law, being made a curse for us.” 

Gal. iv. 4,5: “ But when the fulness of the time was come, 
God sent forth his Son, made of a woman, made under the 
law, to redeem—sfayoodo7—them that were under the law.” 
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All these scriptures represent the people of God as being 
bought, redeemed, delivered by a purchase. He who made 
the payment was Christ; the price paid was his blood. 

IX. Connected with this subject is another class of scrip- 
tures, a few of which I present. Those thus far considered 
represent the atonement as embodying the death of Christ, or 
his blood, as an expiation for sin, as a price paid, in con- 
sideration of which we are delivered from the curse of the 
law'and the power and bondage of sin. The scriptures which 
I now propose to consider represent it as embodying some- 
thing more. They represent it as embodying a righteous- 
ness,—dcxotoovrn. ‘This aspect of the subject is more prac- 
tical. The suffering of Christ unto death was the result of 
violence inflicted by his enemies. Tis pure and holy life 
was pre-eminently a voluntary offering, and is evidently 
brought to view as a consideration in the acceptance of be- 
levers. 

Rom. v. 19: “For as by one man’s disobedience many 
were made sinners, so by the obedience of one shall many be 
made righteous.” 

Rom. v. 21: “That as sin hath reigned unto death, even 
so might grace reign through righteousness unto eternal life, 
by Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

I suppose no reasoning necessary to show that by obedience 
and righteousness in these passages is meant the active obe- 
dience or obedient life of Christ. By this many are made 
righteous, and grace reigns. 

Rom. x. 4: ‘For Christ is the end of the law for righicous- 
ness to every one that believeth.” 

From this passage we reason thus: The end of the law 
originally was order. This could not be secured without 
obedience. That Christ might become the end of the law, 
therefore, it was necessary that he should obey. In this 
manner, and in this alone, the great end or object of the law 
could be secured. From the passage we thus derive the con- 
clusion that Christ’s fulfilment of the law by his upright and 
holy life constituted an important part of his work on our 
behalf. 
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Jer. xxiii. 6: “In Harm Judah shall be saved, and Israel 
shall dwell safely; and this is the name whereby he shall be 
called, ‘ Zhe Lord our righteousness.’ ” 

This prediction evidently relates to the Messiah. The name 
by which he is called—The Lord our righteousness—indi- 
cates that he was not merely to suffer for his people what 
would serve as a ground of hope of pardon, but to render 
such an obedience for them as would place them in the same 
relations to the law which they would have sustained if they 
had never fallen. The want of obedience on the part of their 
first representative was the cause of their fall; they are to be 
restored to what would have been their condition as a result 
of obedience on the part of their first representative, by the 
obedience or righteousness of their second representative. 
Hence the doctrine of the apostle that by the obedience of one 
many are to be made righteous. 

I have been thus particular in examining the various terms 
which relate to the doctrine of the atonement, for the reason 
that it is impossible to obtain a scriptural knowledge of the 
doctrine itself without a previous knowledge of the import 
of the terms which describe it. 

X. I now present three definitions of the atonement, from 
respected authorities. 

1. Says Dr. Woods, ‘It is Christ’s obedience unto death, 
even the death of the cross, in the place of sinners, for the 
purpose of vindicating the violated law, manifesting the 
righteousness of God, making expiation for sin, and pro- 
curing forgiveness, sanctification, and eternal life for all be- 
lievers.’’* 

2. Says Dr. Payne, “The atonement may be defined as 
that satisfaction for sin which was rendered to God, as the 
moral governor of the world, by the perfect obedience unto 
death of our Lord Jesus Christ,—a satisfaction which has re- 
moved every obstacle resulting from the divine perfections 
and government to the bestowment of mercy upon the 


guilty.” + 
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3. Says Mr. Watson, “ We call die death of Christ a satis- 
faction offered to divine justice for the transgressions of men 
with reference to its effects upon the mind of the supreme 
Lawgiver. As a just governor, he is satisfied, contented with 
the atonement offered by the vicarious death of his Son, and 
the conditions on which it is to become available to the 
offenders; and their punishment, those conditions being ac- 
complished, is no longer exacted. 

“The satisfaction of divine justice by the death of Christ 
consists, therefore, in this, that wise and gracious provision 
on the part of the Father having been voluntarily carried into 
effect by the Son, the just God has determined it to be con- 
sistent with his own holy and righteous character, and the 
ends of law and government, to forgive all who have true 
faith in the blood of Christ, the appointed propitiation for 
sin, as though they had been personally punished for their 
transgressions.’’* 

The first of these definitions embodies an objectionable 
doctrine: it implies that the atonement was made “for all 
believers’ only. The second is not sufficiently. distinct; and 
the last represents the atonement as consisting mainly, if not 
wholly, in the death of Christ; whereas it evidently embraces 
more. 

XI. The subject will perhaps be more clearly understood 
if presented in detail. The atonement was not a single act or 
suffering, but a series of acts and sufferings, with a view to a,single 
object,—the salvation of men. Or, the atonement embraces what- 
soever was done or suffered by Christ while he was on earth, with a 
view to the redemption, sanctification, and final salvation of men. 
Descending to particulars, we may consider that it consists— 

1. Of the obedience of the Mediator to the law of God. 
When we speak here of the law of God, we mean, of course, 
the moral law. This law had been transgressed. It is true, 
the prohibition in the garden was a positive prohibition ; 
yet in its violation the sinner transgressed the moral law,— 
he failed in supreme love to God. A primary object of the 
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mediation of Christ, as we shall see, was to maintain the 
authority of that law,—ito magnify and make it honorable. This 
could not have been done without obedience. 

Obedience was furthermore necessary on the part of the 
Mediator in order to illustrate the practicability of obedience 
to the law. Sinful man could never have had otherwise a 
practical illustration of the ability of a human being to obey 
the law. Without the intervention of Christ, such obedience 
would have been a theory, a speculation. 

Again, obedience was the condition of life. Man himself 
had failed in his obedience; the mediator must obey for him, 
or the condition would have been unfulfilled. The condition 
was not arbitrary. It was the only condition which could 
have been imposed. God could not, therefore, have been 
expected to dispense with it. Obedience is the requirement 
of all law. The institution would be unmeaning without 
such a requisition. The obedience of the mediator is, then, 
a primary requisite. We can expect no justification without 
obedience either personal or vicarious. Our personal obe- 
dience is defective. By the deeds of the law no flesh shall be 
justified. The obedience, therefore, through which we obtain 
justification must be rendered by the mediator. The angel 
Gabriel, in setting forth the time and the objects of Christ’s 
coming, mentions this among others: “To bring in ever- 
lasting righteousness.” Again, said the Saviour to his Father, 
“‘T have glorified thee on earth; I have finished the work 
which thou gavest me to do.” He must have alluded to the 
labors of his life, as he had not yet suffered death. These 
labors were performed in fulfilment of the law. Every one 
of them was an illustration of that love which man owes to 
God and his fellow-man. We may, therefore, consider that 
obedience to the law was a primary ingredient in the atone- 
ment. 

2. Of the sacrifice made by Christ for our sins in his death. 
That there is an essential connection between the death of 
Christ and the pardon of sin, no one can doubt who pretends 
to make the Scriptures the guide of his faith. This may 


seem a strong statement: I do not, however, consider it too 
12 
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strong, for reasons which will be found in the following 
passages : 

Isa. liti. 5, 10-12: “But he was wounded for our trans- 
gressions, he was bruised for our iniquities: the chastisement 
of our peace was upon him; and with his stripes we are healed. 
Yet it pleased the Lord to bruise him; he hath put him to 
grief: when thou shalt make his soul an offering for sin, he 
shall see his seed, he shall prolong his days, and the pleasure 
of the Lord shall prosper in his hand. He shall see of the 
travail of his soul, and shall be satisfied: by his knowledge 
shall my righteous servant justify many ; for he shall bear their 
iniquities. Therefore will I divide him a portion with the 
great, and he shall divide the spoil with the strong; because 
he hath poured out his soul unto death: and he was num- 
bered with the transgressors; and he bare the sin of many, and 
made intercession for the transgressors.” 

Rom. 1. 5, 6: “ Unto him that loved us, and washed us from 
our sins in his own blood, and hath made us kings and priests 
to God and his Father; to him be glory and dominion for 
ever and ever.” 

1 Cor. xv. 8: “For I delivered unto you first of all that 
which I also received, how that Christ died for our sins accord- 
ing to the Seriptures.” 

1 Pet. i. 18: “For Christ also hath once suffered for sins, 
the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to God, being 
put to death in the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit.” 

Rom. v. 6, 8: ‘For when we were yet without strength, 
in due time Christ died for the ungodly. But God commendeth 
his love toward us, in that while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us.” 

John iii. 14, 15: “And as Moses lifted up the serpent in 
the wilderness, even so must the Son of man be lifted up, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.” 

The lifting up of Christ mentioned in this passage points for- 
ward to his death. 

Heb. ix. 22, 27, 28: “ And almost all things are by the law 
purged with blood; and without the shedding of blood is no re- 
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mission. And as it is appointed unto men once to die, but 
after this the judgment: so Christ was once offered to bear the 
sins of many; and unto them that look for him shall he ap- 
pear the second time without sin unto salvation.” 

Rey. vii. 14: “And he said to me, These are they which 
came out of great tribulation, and have washed their robes, and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb.” 

I might multiply quotations, but forbear. No truth is more 
abundantly set forth in the Scriptures than that the sacrifice 
of the cross is the primary consideration in the forgiveness 
of sins. It is typically set forth with great beauty and force 
in the Old Testament. As we have seen, it is directly and 
repeatedly expressed in the New Testament. It is, therefore, 
one of the ingredients—perhaps the chief ingredient—in the 
atonement. 
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LECTURE XIL 
THE ATONEMENT OF CHRIST—CONTINUED. 


I HAVE endeavored to set forth what we are to understand 
by the atonement, and also the constituents of which it is 
composed. The next inquiry relates to its necessity. What 
evidence have we that such a provision was necessary? I 
answer that its necessity appears— 

I. From the fact that an atonement has been Hea This 
is a practical argument. It is very evident that an atone- 
ment would not have been made unless it had been neces- 
sary. It was an immense expenditure of suffering and labor. 
The necessity, then, must have been great and controlling. 
Infinite wisdom and benevolence would not have made such 
a sacrifice for the mere purpose of display. We may not 
understand fully the nature of the necessity which prevailed ; 
we might not appreciate it if we understood it. We need 
not be surprised if the reasons which operate upon the Divine 
mind are beyond our reach; still, we may be assured that 
when he works he does not work without a reason. Further- 
more, when his work involves so great a moral effort as we 
find involved in the atonement, we infer that the reason was 
weighty. Says Dr. Woods on this subject, 

‘“‘ A God of infinite benevolence and compassion could not 
have taken pleasure in the destruction of the world by a 
deluge, or of Sodom by fire, considered in itself; and he 
never would have caused such suffering among his creatures 
had not their sins rendered it necessary. So we say of a 
righteous and benevolent judge, that he never would pro- 
nounce sentence of death against any man were it not neces- 
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sary to the cause of justice and to the order of the com- 
munity. And most surely a judge would never consent that 
his own son should be given over to a disgraceful death un- 
less he was convinced that reasons of great weight ae 
riously demanded it. 

‘‘ But there is no case in which one can be supposed to feel 
so strong a reluctance to inflict suffering on another as God 
must have felt to inflict suffering on Guite, Tor God is im- 
measurably more benevolent than any other being, and must, 
therefore, feel a stronger desire for the complete happiness 
of every individual, and a stronger ayersion to the infliction 
of pain. But, as his only-begotten Son is infinitely dearer to 
him than any other being in the universe, he must have felt 
a stronger reluctance to inflict evil upon him than upon any 
other. It must be highly dishonorable to him to suppose 
that he would put his dearly-beloved Son to grief and over- 
whelm him with suffering had there not been an absolute 
necessity for it in order to the accomplishment of the mo- 
mentous ends which his benevolence sought.’’* 

We may decide, therefore, that, since an atonement was 
made under such circumstances and by so great a sacrifice, 
an atonement was necessary. 

II. As it is a suitable expression of the hatred of God 
against sin. Such an expression—such a practical expression 
—was certainly a matter of great moment. We cannot un- 
derstand how sin could have been pardoned without it. All 
admit that sin produces disorder and confusion in any govern- 
ment, and, if unpunished, must weaken the most respectable 
governmental authority. But, if sin is pardoned, the punish- 
ment is remitted. How, then, can the authority of God’s 
government be maintained? Human reasoning suggests but 
one mode. It might not have suggested this; but, the mode 
being developed by revelation, human reasoning can appre- 
ciate it. This mode is an atonement made by the sufferings 
and death of a substitute. In this manner alone can the op- 
position of God to sin be expressed and sin pardoned. I say, 
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this great. end can be gained in no other manner. We are 
to speak reverently on such a subject; but, still, no other 
manner seems to us possible. We must reason with caution 
when we are examining the resources of an infinite mind. 
We are in constant danger of presumptuous and unwarrant- 
able conclusions. But, if God is of purer eyes than to behold 
evil, and cannot look upon iniquity,—if he has said that he will by 
no means clear the guilty,—it seems to me that we may reason 
with safety that the penalty of sin, or an equivalent of that 
penalty, must have been visited upon the transgressor or a 
substitute. We thus derive an @ priort argument for the 
necessity of an atonement from the character of God. It 
seems to us that he would not, and, therefore, could not, par- 
don sin without such a method of expressing his abhorrence 
of it, and of vindicating the majesty of his law and the in- 
tegrity of his government. 

III. From the Scriptures. 

1. The Scriptures not only represent the sacrifice of the 
cross as the medium through which we are to expect the for- 
giveness of sins, but as a necessity in order to the forgiveness 
of sins. 

Matt. xxvi. 89: ‘He went a little farther, and fell on his 
face, and prayed, saying, O my Father, if it be possible, let 
this cup pass from me: nevertheless, not as I will, but as 
thou wilt.” | 

This is a record of our Saviour’s prayer when he was in the 
midst of his agony. In a subsequent verse he is said to have 
gone away and prayed a second time in words of the same 
import. Two other evangelists make a similar record of this 
prayer. The expression to be observed in the passage is 
this: “If it be possible, let this cup pass from me.’’ I suppose 
that by the cup he meant his sufferings and death. If it were 
possible, he desired that these might not be inflicted. The 
flesh betrayed its weakness. But the cup did not pass from 
him. We infer the reason from the prayer :. it was not possible 
that it should pass; it was not the Father’s will that it should 
pass away. Why was it not possible? Why was it not the 
Father’s will that it should pass away? I know of but one 
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reason which can be given: Unless the Mediator drank the 
cup, endured the sufferings and death which were before 
him, the great object of his mission would fail; sin could 
not be forgiven, and men could not be saved. The passage, 
therefore, teaches the necessity of an atonement as far as it 
consists in the sufferings and death of the Saviour. 

Heb. ix. 22, 23: ‘“‘ And almost all things are by the law 
purged with blood; and without the shedding of blood is no 
remission. It was necessary, therefore, that the patterns 
of things in the heavens should be purified with these; but 
the heavenly things themselves with better sacrifices than 
these.”’ | 

We have in this passage reference to the manner in which 
the blood of remission was sprinkled by Moses upon the 
book, the people, and the tabernacle with its furniture. 
Without the shedding of blood there was remission for none 
of these; but by the sprinkling of the blood they were puri- 
fied and accepted. The apostle reasons from these, the less 
things, to the greater. If the tabernacle especially, the pat- 
tern of heaven, must of necessity be thus purified with the 
blood of bulls and of goats, the heavenly things themselves 
must be purified with better sacrifices,—such a sacrifice as 
the Saviour offered. The object of the reasoning is obviously 
to show that heaven is attainable through such a sacrifice 
alone as Christ offered in his death for the sins of men. The 
passage thus teaches, as the former did, the necessity of an 
atonement, at least as far as it consists of the death or blood 
of Christ,—that without the sprinkling of his blood there is 
no remission of sins. 

2. We have also a scriptural argument derived from the 
Mosaic economy. Tor sin in all cases sacrifices were offered. 
These sacrifices consisted of victims slain. We have a prin- 
cipal illustration in the sixteenth chapter of Leviticus, in the 
account given of the atonement made for the congregation 
of Israel. Two goats were used. One was slain, and with 
its blood the priest made an atonement for the holy place and 
for the tabernacle, for himself, his household, and for all the 
congregation of Israel. Upon the head of the other goat he 
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laid his hands, and “confessed over him all the iniquities of 
the children of Israel, and all their transgressions in all their 
sins,’ and then sent away the living goat into the wilderness. 
If the scape-goat represents Christ in his resurrection and 
ascension, the goat sacrificed certainly represents him in his 
sufferings and death. The necessity of this symbolical repre- 
sentation which God prescribes is certainly an argument for 
the necessity of the great facts thus symbolized. 

This source of argument might be examined still farther; 
but I forbear. 

IV. From the general convictions of mankind from time 
immemorial. In this case, as in many others, we infer the 
convictions of men from their practices. In the early part 
of these Lectures, the general prevalence of sacrifice as a reli- 
gious institution was used as proof of the general prevalence 
of the religious sentiment amongst men. The same fact may 
be used with equal, if not with greater, force, in proof of the 
general conviction on the part of mankind that an atonement 
or expiation of some kind is necessary in order to the for- 
giveness of sins. The general prevalence of sacrifice 1s un- 
questionable. The conviction from which it has arisen seems 
obvious. There is an impression upon the human mind that 
pardon of sin and the favor of God cannot be expected with- 
out an expiation of some kind. How this impression or con- 
viction originated is not at present a subject of inquiry. The 
subject has been considered in its proper place. It is here 
considered as a fact,—a fact which indicates, with others, the 
necessity of an atonement. This is a necessity felt. An 
argument from conscious want, on such a subject, is always 
strong. 

V. After all, however, in our reasonings upon the neces- 
sity of an atonement, we are liable to be misled by what is 
an argument in appearance only. We cannot understand all 
the motives which operate upon the Divine mind. We can 
understand none of them except such as are revealed. The 
strongest argument, therefore, and the only one which is un- 
questionable, is the fact, as already suggested, that an atone- 
ment has been made. Such an atonement is represented 
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everywhere, too, as the great consideration in the Divine 
mind in the forgiveness of sins. 

The next subject of consideration is the definite object of 
the atonement. What was the immediate end proposed to 
be accomplished by the obedience and sufferings of Christ? 
There were general and remote objects; but what was the 
immediate object? This is an important inquiry. It is of the 
utmost moment that we understand it distinctly. I shall en- 
deavor to consider it with patience and candor. 

I. I answer, then, that the immediate object contemplated 
in the atonement was the same that would have been con- 
templated in the infliction of the penalty of the law upon the 
primitive transgressor. Perhaps, as I have heretofore made 
a distinction between the law and the prohibition in the gar- 
den, I should continue it. I answer, then, again, that the 
immediate object of the atonement was the same which 
would have been contemplated in the infliction of temporal 
and eternal death upon the primitive transgressor. What 
would have been the object of such an infliction ? 

“This,” says Dr. Edwards, “I suppose would have been 

necessary to maintain the authority of the divine law.’’* 

JI propound this inquiry: What is the universal primary 
object of punishment? Is it not to maintain the authority of 
law? Other objects are often considered; but is not this the 
primary object? Sometimes the reformation of the offender 
is an object. This is illustrated in family government. Such 
a government is a government of love, and the object of love 
is the offender. But the authority of the parent must be 
maintained, or government in the family cannot be main- 
tained. The maintenance of authority, then, is a first object, 
whilst every stroke inflicted upon an offending child by a 
parent who is worthy of governing looks to the reformation 
of the offender. Again, another object of punishment is the 
exclusion of the offender supposed to be incorrigible from 
society to which he has become dangerous. We have an 
illustration of this in the punishment of imprisonment for 
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life, and perhaps in the case of the capital punishment of out- 
laws. A third object of punishment is to inspire evil-doers 
with fear. Punishment is thus inflicted for the prevention 
of crime. I know of no other objects of punishment. But 
these three—reformation, the exclusion of the offender from 
society, and the prevention of crime—are evidently subordi- 
nate objects. The maintenance of the authority of law is 
primary. It seems to me that the philosophy of all well-regu- 
lated governments settles this question. 

II. The question then recurs, What would have been the 
object of the great Lawgiver in the infliction of punishment 
upon the primitive transgressor? Would it have been re- 
formation? It could not have been; for immediate death was 
the penalty. The infliction would have precluded the hope 
of reformation. Would it have been his exclusion from a 
society to which he had become dangerous? But he stood 
alone in the world. There was no society around him to be 
affected by his presence, except his wife, who had anticipated 
him in the transgression. Would it have been to make him 
an example to others who might be misled into sin? I say 
again, he stood alone. There were no others to be deterred 
by the infliction. The object, then, must have been the 
primary object of punishment,—the maintenance of the 
authority of law,—of the law of God. Says Dr. Edwards 
again on this subject, 

‘‘ Hence, to execute the threatening of the divine law is 
necessary to preserve the dignity and authority of the law, 
and of the author of it, and to the very existence of the divine 
mioral government. It is no impeachment of the divine power 
and wisdom to say that it is impossible for God himself to 
uphold his moral government over intelligent creatures when 
once his law hath fallen into contempt. He may indeed 
govern them by irresistible force, as he governs the material 
world; but he cannot govern them by law, by rewards and 
punishments.’’* 

III. It may be reiterated, then, that the immediate object 
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of the atonement was the maintenance of the authority of the 
law and government of God. By this means alone God could 
be rendered reconcilable to man. In addition to the pre- 
ceding reasoning, this conclusion seems obvious from the 
general fact that, in effecting a reconciliation between parties 
at variance, the first step to be taken is so to affect the 
offended party that he may be disposed to a reconciliation. 
This may be done by explanations, apologies, or by some 
suitable satisfaction. Remote and far more important objects 
may be contemplated; but this is the first end to be gained. 
In applying this principle, the result is the conclusion that 
the primary object of the intervention of Christ would be so 
to affect the moral governor who. had been offended by the 
transgressions of man that he would be disposed to a recon- 
ciliation. We speak with reverence, but with confidence, 
when we say that he could not be so disposed unless the 
authority of his law and government were fully sustained. 
We cannot be mistaken in the general import of the Scrip- 
tures on this subject. He will vindicate his honor and uphold 
his throne, if the destruction of the universe should be the 
result. | 

IV. The primary object of the atonement, as it is here con- 
sidered, is not so fully developed in the Scriptures as its 
secondary objects. The reason probably is, that such an 
aspect of the subject is not of so great practical interest to 
us. Its remoter objects appeal more powerfully to man. 
But, although the governmental aspect of the atonement is 
not so fully developed in the Scriptures, it is certainly de- 
veloped with some degree of clearness : ; 

Rom. iii. 24-26: “Being justified freely by his grace, 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus, whom God 
hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith in his blood, 
to declare his righteousness for the remission of sins that are 
past, through the forbearance of God; to declare, I say, at 
this time his righteousness, that he might be just, and the 
justifier of him which believeth in Jesus.” 

The prevailing import of the passage is very obvious. It 
is that at least one of the objects of the Father in setting forth 
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his Son Jesus Christ was that the Father might declare his own 
righteousness in the forgiveness of sins, and that he might appear 
just in justifying the ungodly. Dr. Hodge says that the great 
majority of commentators give the term righteousness here the sense 
of the general rectitude of God. According to this exposition, 
then, God set forth his Son to make an exhibition of the 
general rectitude of his procedure in the forgiveness of sins, 
—to make it appear that he was just in justifying him that be- 
lieveth in Jesus. But we reason that his righteousness could 
not be declared, and that he could not be just in justifying 
the ungodly, unless the authority of his law and government 
were maintained, since his paramount obligations are to 
himself and his throne. It seems evident from the passage, 
therefore, that one object of the intervention of Christ was 
the maintenance of the rectitude of the divine administration 
in the forgiveness of sins. 

Rom. i. 17: “For therein is the righteousness of God re- 
vealed from faith to faith.” 

That in which the righteousness of God is here said to be 
revealed is the gospel. The gospel exhibits the love and 
mercy and grace of God. We understand all this. But how 
does it exhibit “the righteousness of God’? Evidently by 
making it appear that the evangelical method of justification 
embodies justice and truth and righteousness, as well as 
mercy and grace. But justice and truth and righteousness 
require that the government of God be maintained in its in- 
tegrity. I forbear, however, to enlarge on this subject. 

V. The next inquiry is, What were the more remote ob- 
jects of the atonement? These may all be summed up in 
one,—the deliverance of our race from the state into which 
they have fallen by sin. Whilst I present this as a remote, 
it will be borne in mind that I do not present it as an infe- 
rior, object of the atonement. Indeed, it is brought to view 
in the Scriptures as the chief object of this great provision. 
The position may be safely taken that the remote object of 
the atonement is of far higher importance to us. It is an 
object of infinite interest. For the reason that it addresses 
itself with greater force to us, it is, no doubt, more promi- 
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nently presented in the Scriptures. Love to our race is re- 
presented as the moving influence in leading to the great 
provision. This is true; but still we are not to suppose that 
this love would have saved our race without a provision. 
The salvation of our race was an object,—a great and glo- 
rious object; but such a provision as would bring honor to 
the justice and truth of God in the administration of mercy 
to the guilty was a first object. To make such a provision, 
as I have already shown, was the first thing to be done. The 
next—and, as far as a world of sinners is concerned, the most 
important work in the universe—was to deliver us from our 
sins. J denominate this, therefore, the remote, but,.as it in- 
volves our interest, the great, object of the atonement. 

VI. From the passages of Scripture heretofore presented, 
and from many more which might be added, it appears that 
this deliverance is denominated a redemption, and the blood 
of Christ was the price paid for the redemption. It is a mat- 
ter of great moment to determine whether such scriptures 
are to be interpreted literally or figuratively. A very slight 
examination will enable us to settle this question. The lan- 
guage of the passages is figurative. Great caution, however, 
is to be used lest in so interpreting them we lose sight of 
their true import. The language of figures is not of neces- 
sity the language of fancy. The figurative expressions of the 
Scriptures are intended to represent in the most striking 
manner great and glorious realities. Avrpdw and Abcpwars 
mean to redeem, to redeem from slavery or captivity with a price ; 
redemption from slavery or captivity with a price. What was the 
condition of man? It was not a condition of literal slavery 
or captivity. It is represented as a slavery or captivity; but 
it was not literally such a condition. It was a condition far 
worse. We had violated the law of God. We had fallen 
under condemnation,—under its curse. A state of depravity 
had followed the fall. This is the condition represented by 
the bondage. Our substitute obeyed and suffered and died, 
that the authority of the law and government of God might 
be maintained, and that, consistently with the maintenance 
of such authority, our race might be saved. The blood of 
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Christ, then,—the 76 Aurpov of the New Testament,—was not 
a literal price. It was, however, a great sacrifice offered for 
the accomplishment of the salvation of our race from a con- 
dition far more deplorable than a literal slavery or captivity. 

VIL. Many of our errors and embarrassments in consider- 
ing the subject of the atonement arise from a literal inter- 
pretation of the scriptures in relation to it, where the lan- 
guage is clearly figurative. I mention two or three of these. 

1. It is insisted that “if Christ expiated the sins of man- 
kind upon the cross, God is under obligations in justice to 
bestow salvation upon them.” 

I answer, Christ did expiate the sins of men upon the cross, 
but hot in such a sense as to place God under obligation. 
The immediate object of the expiation we have already con- 
sidered. It was to render God reconcilable or propitious,— 
willing to save men. The expiation did not remove the 
curse, nor did it restore us to a state of holiness. It opened 
the way for both, but did not effect either. It extended 
man’s day of probation. ‘The threatening was, ‘In the day 
thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die.” But the sinner 
did not die that day. A merciful provision was anticipated. 
Space was given for repentance. In this respect, as in others, 
Adam was the symbol of his race: space is given for repent- 
ance. If the space is improved, if our repentance is sincere, 
the expiation will become personal and effectual; otherwise, 
the neglect of the expiation will increase the weight of our 
guilt. Because God has become propitious, he is not, there- 
fore, under obligation. He cannot be placed under obliga- 
tion to a sinner. When the apostle says, ‘‘ God sent forth his 
Son, made of a woman, made under the law, to redeem them 
that were under the law,” he speaks of men in their natural 
state. Christ came that he might redeem them. The purpose 
of his coming is indicated. When he says, “ Christ hath re- 
deemed us from the curse of the law, being made a curse for 
us,’ he speaks of believers,—of those in whom the purpose 
was accomplished. Such had improved by repentance and 
faith the space given. 

2. It is urged that “since Christ has paid our debt, nothing 
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more can be demanded of us; we must be freed from all 
obligation to our creditor; we must be saved.” 

This position is certainly very dangerous, and it is as cer- 
tainly very wrong. I meet it in the language of Dr. Dwight: 

“The error,” says he, ‘into which the objector has fallen 
has, I acknowledge, been countenanced by many Christians 
who have held the doctrine of the atonement. These have 
supposed the satisfaction for sin made by the Redeemer 
essentially to resemble the satisfaction made for a debtor by 
paying the debt which he owed. In this case it is evident 
that, if the creditor accept the payment from a third person, 
he is bound in justice to release the debtor. As the two cases 
have been supposed to be similar, it has been concluded that, 
since Christ has made such a satisfaction for sinners, God is 
in justice also bound to release them. 

“This, however, is an unfounded and unscriptural view-of 
the subject. There is no substantial resemblance between 
the payment of a debt for an insolvent debtor and the satis- 
faction rendered to distributive justice for a criminal. The 
debtor owes money, and this is all he owes. If, then, all the 
money which he owes is paid and accepted, justice is com- 
pletely satisfied, and the creditor can demand nothing more. 
But, when a criminal has failed of doing his duty as a subject 
of moral government, and violated laws which he was bound 
to obey, he has committed a fault for which he has merited 
punishment. There are cases, however, in which an atone- 
ment may be accepted,—an atonement by which the honor 
and efficacy of the government may be preserved and yet the 
offender pardoned. In such a case, however, the personal 
character of the offender is unaltered. Before the atonement 
was made, he was a criminal; after the atonement is made, 
he is not less a criminal. As a criminal, he before merited 
punishment; as a criminal, he no less merits it now. The 
turpitude of his character remains the same; and, while it 
remains, he cannot fail to deserve exactly the same punish- 
ment. After the atonement is made, it cannot be truly said, 
therefore, any more than before, that he does not deserve 
punishment. But, if the atonement be accepted, it may be 
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truly said that, consistently with the honor of the government 
and the public good, he may be pardoned.’’* 

This error arises not only from a misunderstanding of the 
language used to describe the atonement, but from a misap- 
prehension of the nature of the atonement itself. It is not a 
commercial, but a governmental, transaction; and the lan- 
guage used to describe it should be so interpreted. 

3. It has been urged that, ‘since the law made certain de- 
mands, and Christ our substitute or surety satisfied those 
demands, our salvation is a legal work, and not a work of 
grace.” 

This theory is in distinct conflict with the New Testament, 
and must, of course, be unsound. We are said to be saved 
by grace. Is this true? Let us consider. , There was grace 
—boundless grace—on the part of God in making the pro- 
vision for our salvation. There is grace in extending a call 
to the guilty, the unworthy, to miserable outcasts, to share 
in the provision. There is grace in imparting a disposition 
and ability to accept of the provision offered. There is grace 
in bestowing the provision upon us when willing to receive 
it. It is not bestowed because we deserve it, but because we 
are made willing to receive it. It is bestowed because, in 
consequence of what Christ has done, God is willing to be- 
stow it upon us graciously. There is grace in assisting the 
believer, who is of himself helpless, through all the trials and 
conflicts of life. There is grace in supporting him in his last 
earthly conflict. And at last, when the sting of death is de- 
stroyed and the power of the grave is broken, his thanksgiving will 
be to God, who hath given him the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. The objection involved in the theory which we have 
been considering is unfounded. The system connected with 
the atonement is a system of grace from its commencement 
to its close. 
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LECTURE XIIL 
THE ATONEMENT OF CHRIST—CONTINUED. 


WE proceed now to some general inquiries which present 
themselves in connection with this subject. And— 

I. “Does what we denominate the active obedience of Christ 
—his pure and spotless life as Mediator—constitute, in fact, 
a part of the atonement?” I have so represented it; but the 
truth of this view of the subject has been doubted by some 
who entertain otherwise correct views of this great doctrinal 
truth. Let us examine further. In addition to the reasons 
already given in support of the view here presented, I suggest 
the following: 

~1. An atonement could not have been made without the 
active obedience of Christ as Mediator. The immediate ob- 
ject of this benevolent provision, as we have seen, was to 
render God propitious or reconcilable to man, through the 
honor conferred upon his law and government. The atone- 
ment was a propitiation. Could a propitiation have been 
furnished by any other than a holy being? Could a sinner 
have offered an acceptable sacrifice for another? The Media- 
tor must have been sinful or holy. It is plain that he must 
have been a holy being. A sinner would have been spurned 
from the presence of God. But holiness implies, or, rather, 
is, obedience to the law. 

I may illustrate by the character of the victim used in 
sacrifice under the old dispensation. It was required that 
the victim should be perfect in its kind, clean and without 
blemish. Would an imperfect victim have been accepted? 


Plainly it would not. The slightest blemish, the least defect, 
13 
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would have vitiated the whole transaction. Can we separate 
the idea of the purity and perfection of the victim from the 
perfection of the sacrifice? Did not these make a part of the 
sacrifice? Evidently there would have been no sacrifice with- 
out them. 

I present another thought: The Mediator was not only the 
victim in the sacrifice, but at the same time the priest. In 
this twofold sense his righteousness as Mediator is to be con- 
sidered. If the humanity of his person was the victim, his 
complex person, embodying both divinity and humanity, was 
the priest. It was necessary that the priest under the old 
dispensation should be holy, as well as that the victim should 
be perfect. THe was washed and anointed at the door of the 
tabernacle when he entered upon his office. He was also to 
offer sacrifices for himself as well as for the people through- 
out the whole course of his ministrations. Whilst the per- 
fection of the victim symbolizes, therefore, the righteousness 
or perfection of Christ as a man, the holiness of the priest, 
although itself the object of a symbol, may symbolize the 
righteousness of Christ as Mediator. As we have found a 
perfect victim necessary to the acceptance of the sacrifice, so 
we reason that a consecrated priest was in like manner neces- 
sary. In like manner we reason, still further, that the right- 
eousness of Christ as Mediator, as well as his righteousness 
as a man, was an essential ingredient in the atonement. 

2. The Scriptures still more fully present the subject, 
thus: 

Rom. v. 19: “As by one man’s disobedience many were 
made sinners, so by the obedience of one shall many be made 
righteous.” 

This passage has been already presented; but I introduce 
it again for an additional remark. Obedience here is placed 
in antithesis with disobedience. The disobedience from 
which it resulted that many were made sinners was a trans- 
gression of the law of God; it would seem, therefore, that 
the obedience through which it results that many are made 
righteous was a fulfilment of the same law; and this could 
only be done by a holy life. The death of Christ was an en- 
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durance of the penalty of the prohibition, but not a fulfil- 
ment of the law. I refer also to Dr. Woods upon this 
passage : 

“The work of Christ,’’ says he, “ by which believers are 
made righteous, or are justified, is here called obedience. His 
death, in which he exercised his obedience, was, doubtless, 
meant to be included. But, if that which procured our justi- 
fication consisted in his death alone, it would certainly ap- 
pear strange that the apostle should give to it the expressive 
and comprehensive name of ‘obedience.’ He may refer spe- 
cially to his obedience unto death. But how can we suppose 
that he refers to that only, unless we first adopt the opinion 
that nothing but Christ’s death was concerned in procuring 
our justification? In the eighteenth verse, the apostle ex- 
presses the same sentiment in a different form. Justifica- 
tion, he says, comes by ‘the righteousness of one.’ Accord- 
ing to this, ‘righteousness’ procures the same blessing as 
“obedience,’—that blessing being called justification in one 
place, and being made righteous or just in another place. Now, 
who can suppose that the apostle would call the great work 
which procures our justification ‘the obedience’ and ‘the 
righteousness’ of Christ, if he had nothing in view but his 
death? very candid person must, I think, be satisfied that 
the apostle meant to refer to Christ’s obedience in the large 
and comprehensive sense,—that is, to his obedient life as well 
as to his obedient death. His doing the will of God, whether 
in life or in death, is evidently intended. This is expressly 
spoken of as the object of Christ’s advent: ‘Lo, I come: I 
delight to do thy will, O my God; thy law is within my 
heart.’ ‘My meat is to do the will of him that sent me, and 
to finish his work.’ His doing the will of God, and his right- 
eousness, must be understood to include both his obedient, 
holy life, and his obedient death; and these are what we mean 
by his active and passive obedience.’’* 

3. Both the active and passive obedience of Christ were 
necessary in order to effect the objects contemplated in the 
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atonement. These objects, as they are represented in the 
Scriptures, were twofold: | 

First, To procure pardon for sin ; 

Secondly, To secure a title to heaven and everlasting life. 

The sacrifice of the cross might have procured the pardon | 
of sin; but does the pardon of an offender necessarily secure 
to him the highest privileges and rewards of citizenship? 
Pardon simply overlooks the guilt of an offence; but the 
privileges and rewards of citizenship depend upon the con- 
stancy and perfection of obedience,—upon incessant devo- 
tion to the interests of the commonwealth. A culprit is par- 
doned through the clemency of the executive, or from con- 
siderations of public interest; byt the question is, whether 
his position in relation to the country is as favorable as that 
of him who is acknowledged to be its benefactor. All ob- 
servation proves that it is not. But we are told that believers 
are complete in him,—in Christ. They are supplied with every 
thing necessary to their entire restoration. They have ac- 
quired a title to all which they have lost in the first Adam, 
as well as by their personal transgressions. 

4, The following position seems to me unquestionable: 
The object of the intervention of Christ was to place us ulti- 
mately in the same condition in which we would have placed 
ourselves had we never fallen,—to do for us what, in the ex- 
pressive language of the apostle, the law, being weak, could not 
do. But that condition of holiness and happiness would have 
been reached through obedience to the law. Do we not rea- 
son correctly that obedience to the same law was necessary 
on the part of the Mediator in order to our being placed 
through him in the condition contemplated? We thus reach 
the conclusion that the active obedience of Christ was an 
essential part of his mediatorial work. 

5. In concluding this topic, it may be ronediees that theo- 
logians have generally considered the active and passive 
obedience of Christ as constituting inseparably one great 
offering for men, through which they may find pardon, ac- 
ceptance, a title to eternal life, and an inheritance in heaven. 
By a reference to the definition of the atonement already 
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given, it will be perceived that I so represent them myself. 
Says Dr. Hill on this subject, 

‘Thus, in the language of the New Testament, dgeac 
duaptiwy and xdjpo¢g ev tog Hyredopevorg are conjoined, as flow- 
ing together from the interposition of Christ; and, agreeably 
to this language, the active and passive obedience—words 
seldom used in modern times—are considered as constituting 
together what are called his merits,—what the apostle calls 
&y dcxatwya, which he opposes to gee éy zupdztapa of Adam. 
He does not mean one single act of Jesus, but the merit or 
righteousness arising out of all his actions and all his suffer- 
ings taken in one complete view; through which righteous- 
ness the free gift comes upon all men,—et¢ dexatwaw Cw7s.’’* 

II. “It has been common to represent the sufferings and 
death of Christ, or his expiatory sacrifice, as a satisfaction to 
divine justice. What does such a representation mean? And 
is it just and proper ?”’ 

1. I answer, “The original and exact sense of the word 
satisfaction is doing enough, doing what is sufficient.”” And this 
is its import in ordinary use. To make satisfaction in any 
case is to do enough, to do what is sufficient or necessary. Now, 
in relation to the death of Christ, by which the expiation was 
made, none but God is competent to judge whether enough 
was done, whether all was done which the case required. 
And what is the judgment of God? By appointing the death 
of Christ as an expiation, as a means of procuring forgiveness 
for sinners, he expressed his mind. He showed that he 
judged it to be sufficient. He satisfied himself with the ap- 
pointment. Would he otherwise have made it? We may 
infer, therefore, from the appointment’s being made, that the 
appointed work was sufficient, since it was made by Him 
who commits no errors, who selects always the most suitable 
means for the attainment of his ends. | 

2. But again, “ Was divine justice satisfied?” ‘* When we 
say that justice, as an attribute of God, or as a principle of 
his government, is satisfied, we personify justice.” We re- 
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present it as making demands, as being pleased when these 
demands are complied with. But we should remember that 
when we speak thus we speak figuratively. We represent 
that as a person which is not a person. 

3. But, furthermore, before we proceed to the answer of 
the question, let us consider what is the object of divine 
justice in the administration of the law of God. What is the 
end at which it aims? What does it seek to accomplish? 
As far as justice is concerned in the administration of govern- 
ment, it seeks the end of all righteous government,—the in- 
_ terest, the happiness, of the governed. In order, however, to 
this end, justice has a proximate object,—the punishment of 
offenders. But punishment is not an end in any well-regu- 
lated government. It is a necessity which often exists in 
order to the accomplishment of the end. The end of govern- 
ment can never be secured unless the government itself is 
respected and the authority of law is maintained. Without 
these it is a nullity; it effects nothing. Was the govern- 
ment of God intended to promote the highest happiness of 
his creatures? No one can doubt this. Could it have ac- 
complished such an end after the transgression of man, had 
not means been adopted to secure its respectability and vin- 
dicate its authority? Could it have accomplished this end 
in the case of the transgressor himself? Evidently it could 
not. In order, then, to the accomplishment of this end, what 
did justice require in behalf of the government? Was it not 
necessary that the Mediator should place the government in 
such a position of respectability and authority as to lose none 
of its influences for good by the fall? Did Christ, by his ex- 
piatory death and his holy life, place the government of God 
in such a position? If he did, he satisfied divine justice. He 
accomplished all the ends which could have been accom- 
plished by the punishment of the personal offender. 

4. After the expiation was made, the fulfilment of the promise 
of the Father—the effusion of the Holy Spirit—affords an evi- 
dence that the expiation was accepted. It is proper, then, to 
say that justice was satisfied,—that enough was done to mag- 
nify the law and make it honorable, to make an end of sins, to make 
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reconciliation for iniquity, and to bring in everlasting righteous- 
Ness. 

III. But the question next comes up, “If divine justice is 
satisfied with the sacrifice of the cross, and the law of God 
has been magnified and honored by the obedience of Christ, 
why is more demanded of man? Are not his sins to be for- 
given, and is he not entitled to heaven, in consideration of 
these services of the Mediator, without any thing personal on 
his part ?”’ 

I answer, in conformity sith sh tins has been already re- 
iterated— 

1. The object—the primary object—of these services of the 
Mediator was to propitiate the divine favor,—to render God 
reconcilable to man. But justice must have been satisfied 
before this could be effected. We may say with reverence 
that God could never have been rendered willing to forgive 
sin without a vindication of the majesty of his throne. The 
satisfaction of divine justice, then, does not save men, but 
makes their salvation possible only. 

2. Notwithstanding justice is satisfied in the sense here ex- 
plained, men are still sinners. God may be reconcilable, but 
cannot be reconciled, to sinners whilst they continue in sin. 
Is not this distinction obvious? Whilst men are sinners, 
then, something personal is expected of them. God cannot 
be reconciled to them until they cease to be sinners. What, 
therefore, remains to be done on the part of men is to cease 
to be sinners: “Let the wicked forsake his way, and the 
unrighteous man his thoughts, and let him return unto the 
Lord, and he will have mercy upon him, and to our God, for 
he will abundantly pardon.” ‘Repent, and turn yourselves 
from all your transgressions; so iniquity shall not be your 
ruin. Cast away from you all your transgressions whereby 
ye have transgressed, and make you a new heart and a new 
spirit: for why will ye die, O house of Israel? For I have no 
pleasure in the death of him that dieth, saith the Lord God.” 
God would never use such language in addressing men if he 
were not reconcilable to them; nor would such language be 
appropriate if he were already reconciled. He is propitious ; 
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but, in order to being pardoned, sinners must repent and return 
to the Lord. 

3. The atonement itself, however grand a display of good- 
ness and mercy it may have been, could not immediately 
affect the character of man. And it may be remarked, too, 
that in a moral government nothing can be accepted as a 
substitute for moral character. Man is pardoned, when par- 
doned, in consideration of the sacrifice of the cross, and justi- 
fied, when justified, in consideration of the righteousness of 
Christ; but his pardon and justification have at the same 
time an essential connection with his repentance and faith, 
as the Scriptures most clearly show. The atonement—the 
satisfaction to divine justice—neither pardons nor justifies a 
sinner; his repentance and faith neither pardon nor justify ; 
but the one opens the way for the event; the others lead to 
it. The atonement, or, rather, the making of the atonement, 
is a governmental transaction; its immediate end is govern- 
mental. Repentance and faith are personal exercises, and 
lead to personal results. 

4, It is, therefore, evident that, although justice is satisfied, 
in a proper sense of the term satisfied, with the sacrifice of the 
cross, and the law of God has been magnified and honored 
by the obedient life of Christ, still something personal is de- 
manded on the part of a sinner who would be saved. I may 
remark, further, that if I considered the atonement made with 
an immediate view to the salvation of individual men, and 
not with an immediate view to a governmental end, I should 
be unable to answer the objection involved in the inquiry 
which we have been considering. Butt, according to the 
view here presented, the atonement is so far from freeing 
man from the necessity of personal action that it presents 
him with the only hope which can serve as an incentive to 
personal action. 

IV. “Did Christ in his death literally endure the penalty 
of the law which had been transgressed ?” 

In order to the settlement of this question, we must first 
determine in what the penalty of the law consisted. On this 
subject I may suggest some thoughts which are novel. ‘The 
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object, however, is not novelty nor originality, but to follow 
as faithfully as possible whither the Bible leads. And— 

1. If temporal death was the penalty of the law, then, of 
course, Christ suffered the penalty. And the impression is 
always made on my mind, in reading the history of the fall 
in the early part of Genesis, that temporal death was the 
punishment threatened when God said, “In the day thou 
eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die.” I find Dr. Dick agree- 
ing with me on this point. 

‘The literal sense,’”’ says he, “of this denunciation is so 
obvious, that one should have thought it impossible that 
there could be any dispute about it; but the perverseness of 
man has endeavored to perplex every principle of religion, 
and has controverted not only points which are obscure and 
mysterious, but the plainest declarations. If words can have 
any definite meaning, these import that the death of the 
body was to be the penalty of transgression ;- but this has 
been denied.” And again, 

““<In the day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die.’ 
The Hebrew expression is, ‘In dying thou shalt die.’ It 
seems to denounce the immediate execution of the threaten- 
ing; but, as Adam was permitted to live after the fall, it is 
probable that, although this would be the meaning in our 
language, it denoted in Hebrew merely the certainty of the 
event. We may say that he became dead in law, as a criminal 
is after sentence of death has been pronounced upon him ; 
that he then became mortal, his constitution being changed, 
and the seed sown in it which would ripen into death. It is 
frequently added,” says Dr. Dick, ‘that he died spiritually ; 
and, whether this is the proper import of the word or not, it 
is a truth which I shall proceed to illustrate.” * 

It seems to me that a mind without a theory previously 
formed would promptly decide that temporal death was the 
evil threatened. ‘Temporal death was, therefore, the penalty 
attached to the prohibition of the forbidden fruit; and, if so, 
our Saviour literally suffered this penalty. 
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2. But the transgressor, in violating the prohibition, also 
transgressed the moral law.. Man was under primary and 
paramount obligation of love to God with the whole heart, 
mind, and strength. This obligation existed before the utter- 
ance of the prohibition, and would have existed if the pro- 
hibition had never been uttered. The prohibition did not 
supersede the law, but rather derived its original obligation 
from the same source with the law. The command of God 
prohibiting the fruit constituted an additional obligation, but 
an additional one only. 

3. The inquiry then arises, What constitutes the penalty 
of the moral law? I suppose spiritual death to be its penalty. 
This is a result of our exclusion from the presence and favor 
of God. The result of spiritual death, or, rather, spiritual 
death itself, is loss of the image of God in which man was 
created, and the corruption of his whole spiritual nature. 
Man, first conscious of guilt, withdrew himself from God,— 
hid himself from the presence of the Lord amongst the trees of the 
garden. God, in like manner, turned away his face from the 
transgressor,—a state of things fearfully symbolized, as I 
have already mentioned, by his exclusion from the garden, 
and by the placing of the cherubim and the flaming sword 
at the entrance to prevent his return. We are represented 
as being dead in trespasses and sins. The death brought to 
view is spiritual death. Men excluded from the presence of 
God are living according to the course of this world, according to 
the prince of the power of the air, the spirit that now worketh in the 
children of disobedience. The extension of spiritual death, aggra- 
vated by those inflictions which are threatened in a future 
state, will constitute eternal death. “This is the second 
death.” 

4, If spiritual death and its extension eternal death con- 
stitute the penalty of the law, it is very certain that Christ 
did not suffer the penalty. He suffered extreme affliction of 
spirit, insomuch that in the garden he was in an agony, and on 
the cross he cried out, “My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?’ Still, in this distress he was the beloved Son 
of God; even then he was the image of the Father, full of grace 
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and truth. Spiritual death is depravity. Under its influence 
we become selfish, proud, ambitious, covetous, and envious; 
all those evil passions grow up which we find in the unre- 
newed heart. But Christ was subject to none of these: he 
was “holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners.’’ We 
infer from his spiritual character, therefore, that he was not 
a subject of spiritual death. No one will pretend that he 
suffered eternal death. Our conclusion, then, must be that, 
although he suffered the penalty of the prohibition, he did 
not suffer the literal penalty of the law. 

5. But, if Christ did not suffer the penalty of the law, what 
did he suffer? I have already stated that he suffered the 
penalty of the prohibition: he suffered temporal death. 
Again, he suffered an equivalent of the penalty of the law. 
I mean by this that he suffered what placed the government 
of God in such a state of respectability and authority as it 
would have been placed in by the infliction of the full penalty 
of the law and the prohibition upon the original transgressor. 
He suffered what arrested the hand of the executioner of 
divine justice, and gave the offender and his posterity an 
additional probation. I feel myself authorized to say thus 
much, and no more. No human mind can determine pre- 
cisely wherein or what the Saviour suffered. It is sometimes 
said that ‘he suffered in law in our room and stead.”’ Such 
expressions are loose. Christ suffered for us,—for our benefit, 
on our account,—the just for the unjust. He bore our sins— 
the punishment due to our sins—in his own body on the tree. He 
gave himself for us, that he might redeem us from all iniquity. 
These and similar expressions set forth the great doctrinal 
truth that the Saviour suffered and died that we might live. 
We understand them sufficiently for all practical purposes ; 
but, if we undertake to expound them technically and ana- 
lytically, we embarrass both ourselves and those who look to 
us for guidance. 
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LECTURE XIV. 
THE ATONEMENT OF CHRIST—CONTINUED. 


V. “Dip Christ pay the debt of sinners ?”’ ; 

We may say, figuratively, that he did. I have already en- 
deavored to show that the language used in thus describing 
the work of Christ must be interpreted figuratively, or it mis- 
leads. It is of some importance, too, to observe that this 
mode of expression does not occur in the Scriptures. We 
have introduced it ourselves from an imaginary resemblance 
in the condition of a debtor who owes money to that of a 
sinner who is under obligation to suffer the penalty of dis- 
obedience. The resemblance, however, is imaginary, and 
the language derived from it is, of course, not to be regarded 
as describing a fact. If when we say that Christ paid the 
debt of sinners we mean that he suffered a punishment 
which might justly have been inflicted upon the sinner him- 
self, the sentiment is correct, whatever may be the correct- 
ness of expression. Says Dr. Woods, in speaking of this lan- 
guage as figurative, 

“The figure is jntelligible and striking. As those who are 
in debt are held to pay a sum of money to their creditor, so 
sinners are held to suffer the penalty of the law which they 
have violated. As the creditor can demand payment of his 
debtors, so the Lawgiver and Judge can require sinners to 
suffer merited punishment. Accordingly, when they suffer 
that punishment they are represented as paying their debt 
to God, or to divine justice. But the punishment of penitent 
sinners is remitted; that is, the same figure of speech being 
retained, their debt is forgiven. It is forgiven through the 
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vicarious sufferings of Christ. He paid what God accepted 
in lieu of the debt which they owed. From a regard to what 
he paid, God forgives their debt. Thus, he virtually paid 
their debt. He did that which was accepted in the place 
of it,—that which answered the same purposes and which 
secured their forgiveness. 

‘But, in regard to this kind of language, which is so fre- 
quent in the Scriptures and in religious discourse, we must 
remember that the language is more or less figurative; and 
then we must determine the sense of the figure, and the ex- 
tent of the analogy implied by the nature of the subject and 
by all the instructions which the Scriptures give concerning it. 
Proceeding in this manner, as we do in all other instances of 
figurative language, we shall easily avoid the difficulties and 
mistakes which have been occasioned by carrying the analogy 
implied in the metaphor to an unwarrantable length. Many 
of the circumstances which belong to a literal debt or obliga- 
tion to pay money do not belong to a sinner’s obligation to 
suffer punishment. This obligation is of a moral nature; it 
arises from the moral conduct of him who is to suffer; it 
pertains to a moral law and administration, and is directed 
to moral ends. When a man’s pecuniary debt is paid, or 
when that is done which the creditor accepts in lieu of it, he 
is no longer lable to be called upon for payment; and it 
would be unjust and oppressive in his creditor to require 
payment. But this is not true in regard to the atonement, 
which does in a certain sense pay the debt of sinners. Their 
ill desert is neither taken away nor diminished. Nor would 
it be any injustice to them if God should inflict punishment. 
The atonement gives them no personal claim to salvation. 
They cannot demand it as what is due to them on the ground 
of justice. The atonement was never designed to put sinners 
in this condition, and to make salvation a matter of debt to 
them. God provided the propitiation,—that he might be just 
while he justifies believers; not that he might be obliged in 
justice to save them, but that he might graciously save them. 

“Thus, while I maintain the propriety of freely using the 
Scripture phraseology which represents our exposure to 
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punishment as a debt, and the propriety also of speaking of 
Christ as paying or discharging this debt by suffering in our 
stead, and thus procuring our forgiveness, I maintain that 
both these representations are metaphorical, and are to be 
understood with such qualifications as the nature of the sub- 
ject requires, and that the neglect of these necessary qualifi- 
cations would lead us, as it has led others, into very perni- 
cious errors.’’* 

This is a long quotation, and very apposite, with one ex- 
ception. Dr. Woods acknowledges the language which we 
have been considering scriptural. I have already stated that 
it is not scriptural, but a phraseology originating with our- 
selves from a fancied resemblance in the condition of a pecu- 
niary debtor to that of asinner. It is a phraseology of the 
pulpit and of common life, but not of the Scriptures. Still, 
it is admissible in the way of illustration. We may say that 
Christ paid the debt of sinners, if we explain ourselves; but 
the language needs explanation. Christ suffered for our sins, 
the just for the unjust, to bring us to God. In this sense he paid 
our debt. 

VI. “ What was the extent or the sum of Christ’s suffer- 
ings? Were they equal to what would have been the suffer- 
ings of the whole human family had the punishment due to 
sin been inflicted upon all ?” 

1. I do not consider this question important, and only pre- 
sent it because I find the subject discussed in the books. 
Says Mr. Ewing, 

“The law had eternal demands against the sinner,—against 
all Adam’s race. Christ had undertaken to satisfy the de- 
mands. This could only be done by making full satisfaction. 
Full satisfaction could only be made by sufferings equal to 
what all the fallen race of man was bound to suffer eternally. 
First, then, if you please, enumerate the whole race of man 
from Adam to the sound of the archangel’s trumpet; then 
enumerate the sins,—those that are more aggravated, as well 
as the less aggravated. Suppose each one, and every one, to be 
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doomed by justice to suffer eternally according to its several 
aggravations, and then multiply the whole together, if you 
can, and you have the sum of sufferings that our dear Lord 
suffered, ‘who bore our sins in his own body on the tree.’ ’’* 
Again, 

“Ts, or can, justice be satisfied without all, every iota, of its 
demands? Can God exercise one attribute of his nature at the 
expense of another? Can God show mercy at the expense 
of truth and justice? If not, it appears to me impossible— 
utterly impossible—for one sinner of Adam’s race to be par- 
doned by virtue of the atonement without a full and entire 
satisfaction made to the demands of the divine law. . What 
we mean by a full and entire satisfaction is that the blessed 
substitute should suffer equal to all that the whole world of 
mankind was bound by transgression to suffer; that is, he 
made an atonement for every pardonable sin of mankind.’’} 

This is a view of the subject which, I presume, is not ex- 
tensively maintained. It is, perhaps, enough to say—what we 
can say with confidence—that Christ’s sufferings have been 
accepted as a temporary substitute for the sufferings of all 
men. To those who accept the offers of the gospel, the sub- 
stitution will be permanent and eternal. This view of the 
subject is unquestionable, and should satisfy us. 

2. This question could not be answered, if it were desirable 
that it should be done. It is not answered in the Bible, and 
we have no other guide. The Scriptures represent the suf- 
ferings of Christ as very great. In prospect of them, he is 
said to have been sore amazed; to have been sorrowful and 
very heavy. He says of himself, “ My soul is exceeding sor- 
rowful, even unto death.” Again, it is said, “‘ And being in 
an agony, he prayed more earnestly, and his sweat was as it 
were great drops of blood falling down to the ground.” 
When upon the cross, he “cried with a loud voice, saying, 
Blo, Eloi, lama sabacthani? that is to say, My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?” These are indications of great 
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suffering; and, when we consider the capacity of endurance 
which the sufferer must have possessed, we may well regard 
them as inconceivable. Again, there was darkness over all the 
land. ‘The veil of the temple was rent in twain from the 
top to the bottom; and the earth did quake, and the rocks 
rent, and the graves were opened, and many of the bodies of 
the saints which slept arose.” 

These are intimations of the profound sympathy of inani- 
mate nature with the sufferings of the Saviour. They could 
not, therefore, have been of an ordinary kind. In the twenty- 
second Psalm, and fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, we have pro- 
phetical intimations of the deep agony which the Son of God 
was destined to undergo. From the intimations, the infer- 
ence would be that his sufferings would be very great. What 
is recorded is sufficient to show that such an inference would 
be correct. But still, when we attempt to estimate the pre- 
cise depth and extent and fulness of these sufferings, we have 
no guidance. 

3. It may be remarked that this idea of Christ’s suffering 
an equivalent to what would have been the sufferings of the 
whole human race as sinners, seems to have arisen from the 
false theory of the atonement already considered,—the theory 
which considers it as the payment of a debt. I have hereto- 
fore suggested that this theory is embarrassed with inextri- 
cable difficulties. It is not taught in the Bible, and should 
be abandoned. Says Dr. Woods on this subject, 

“Tt might be shown that the death of Christ is more than 
an equivalent for the punishment of sinners, as it doubtless 
answers the ends of a just punishment in a higher degree than 
could have been answered by the punishment itself, besides 
accomplishing other objects of everlasting importance which 
the punishment of sinners could never have accomplished ; 
so that, in the final result, the vicarious death of- Christ will 
be the cause of vast gain to the universe.”’* a 

I add, that it is a matter of great interest to us, while we 
cannot make an estimate of the sum of the Saviour’s suffer- 
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ings, to know that they not only accomplish every object 
which would have been accomplished by the punishment of 
the offender, but other objects in addition, of infinite moment 
to ourselves and to the universe. 

VII. “Were our sins imputed to Christ ?”’ 

1. The word impute is very vaguely used. It has two sig- 
nifications,—a primary and a secondary. The primary sig- 
nification is to charge to any person his own actions or qualities. 
“Blessed is the man to whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity,— 
against whom the Lord brings no charge of iniquity.” “ God 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing 
their trespasses unto them.” ‘Let not my lord impute ini- 
quity unto me.” ‘Abraham believed God, and it was im- 
puted to him for righteousness.” In all these instances the 
word seems to be used in its primary sense. Not to impute 
sin to a sinner is not to charge his sins against him,—to over- 
look or forgive them. To impute sin to a man who is a sin- 
ner is to charge his sins against him, and, of course, to inflict 
punishment. Our sinfulness and sins are personal attributes 
and actions, and cannot literally become the attributes and 
actions of another. To say that our sins were literally im- 
puted to Christ is to say that they were literally made his 

sins. In addition to the impossibility of the thing, this theory 

would compel us to the admission that Christ was, or became 
personally, a sinner and ill-deserving. Such an admission 
would be horrible. 

2. But the word impute is more generally used in the Bible 
and by theological writers in a secondary or figurative sense. 
Says the apostle, “‘ Even as David also describeth the blessed- 
ness of the man to whom God imputeth righteousness without 
works.” Righteousness is made up of works; therefore, to 
impute righteousness without works is to treat a sinner as 
though he were righteous,—to overlook or pardon his sins. 
To impute righteousness in this sense is to treat a sinner as 
though he were righteous. 

Isa. lai. 6, 12: “ All we like sheep have gone astray: we 
have turned: every one to his own way; and the Lord hath 
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with the transgressors; and he bare the sin of many, and made 
intercession for the transgressors.”’ 

What is meant by the Lord’s laying on him the iniquity of us 
all, and by his bearing the sin of many? Did God make the 
iniquities of men the iniquities of the Saviour? Did he, in 
imposing upon him the burden of their sins, make them in 
any sense his own sins? Certainly not. What, then, do the 
expressions mean? I understand them to mean that God 
made the Saviour a sufferer for our sins as though they had 
been his own,—that he treated him as a sinner, although he 
was inno sense asinner. Zhe Lord lad on him the iniquity of, 
us all,—he treated him, in the infliction of punishment, as 
though all our sins had been his sins. This was done, too, 
while he was purely and perfectly righteous.» 

2 Cor. v. 21: “For he hath made him to be sin for us who 
knew no sin, that we might be made the righteousness of 
God in him.” 

‘‘For he hath made him to be sin for us.’ What does the 
expression mean? ‘Two expositions are given: 

First, That Christ was made a sin-offering for us. 

Secondly, That Christ, although righteous, was reckoned. 
a sinner,—treated as asinner. This is, no doubt, the mean- 
ing of the passage. Christ's being made sin and our being made 
the righteousness of God in him are antithetical expressions. 
He, although righteous, was treated as a sinner, that we, 
although sinners, might be treated as righteous. Christ was 
treated as a sinner, although there was no sin in him, that we 
might be treated as righteous, although there is-no righteous- 
ness in us. 

3. If we understand, then, by the imputation of our sins to 
Christ that in consequence of his intervention in our behalf 
he was treated as a sinner, it is proper to use the language. In 
this sense our sins were imputed to him. In this sense he 
bore our guilt. 

4, But, if we understand by the language that in any sense 
our sins became the sins of Christ, that our guilt became his 
guilt, or that Christ was in any sense a sinner, the mode of 
expression is inadmissible, Christ was not a sinner either 
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personally or officially. Personally, he was holy, harmless, 
undefiled, and separate from sinners; officially, he fulfilled all 
righteousness. He testified to the Father, in his last prayer 
before his sufferings commenced, “I have glorified thee on 
earth; I have finished the work which thou gavest me to do.” 

5. The doctrine of imputation has been a troublesome sub- 
ject to the Church. If we accept the exposition of it here 
presented, it seems to me that the trouble is atan end. The 
exposition is not new. It has the sanction of some of our 
wisest and best theologians. It certainly has the sanction of 
the Scriptures, properly expounded. 

VII. “If the immediate object of the atonement was, as 
it has been here set forth, to affect the Divine Being, to ren- 
der him reconcilable or propitious to man, and to replace 
man in a state of probation; if the atonement did not save 
man, but only opened the way for his salvation in the exer- 
cise of repentance and faith ;—what becomes of infants that 
die in infancy without the capacity for performing these 
exercises required ?” 

1. In connection with the answer to this inquiry, I state 
the following propositions : 

First. The atonement did not affect directly either the 
legal or moral condition of man. It left him a sinner as it 
found him; it left him under the curse of God’s law as it 
found him. But it was a provision that he might be de- 
livered both from the curse and from sin. It procured for 
him an additional, a gracious probation; it furnished him a 
ground of pardon and acceptance, and opened the way for 
the hopeful and effectual use of those means and appliances 
necessary to his transition from a sinful to a holy state and 
character. 

Secondly. Men are depraved by nature. Infants are de- 
praved. This trait of character is universal. 

Thirdly. Whatever moral change a moral agent undergoes 
has a connection with his moral agency, and does not occur 
without such agency. 

Fourthly. All infants dying in infancy are saved. 

2. This last proposition seems to be in conflict with at 
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least two of the preceding. The propositions are, however, 
all true; and of the truth of the last I have, if possible, less 
doubt than of the truth of either of the others. Whatever 
else may be true in relation to the moral character and con- 
dition of man and the means of his recovery, it seems to me 
unquestionable that infants dying in infancy are saved. It is 
true God has not developed in his word the personal process 
of their salvation; he has not marked out the steps necessary 
to be taken in this work, as he has in the case of adults who 
can hear and obey the gospel. It was not necessary that he 
should do so, as such a development would have been of no 
practical advantage. On the subject of the salvation of in- 
fants I present the following considerations : 

First. Infants became depraved and fell under the curse 
through the agency of another. It resulted from no act of 
their own. They were, therefore, not moral agents in form- 
ing the character in which they first appear on earth. If 
they were not agents in originating their depravity and the 
curse which has fallen upon them, this depravity and curse 
may in like manner be removed without their agency. I 
say, it may be removed. In its proper place I will attempt 
to show that some persons who have grown up to maturity 
have been converted in infancy. If infants may be con- 
verted,—and some have been converted in infancy,—I rea- 
son to the conclusion that others may in like manner be con- 
verted and sanctified, and especially that, if God in his sove- 
reign providence removes some infants from this state of trial , 
before they are capable of a trial as moral agents, he will 
convert and sanctify them by his Spirit before their removal. 
In such cases, conversion and sanctification will have no con- 
nection with repentance and faith on the part of the subjects 
themselves, but will result wholly from the sovereign in- 
fluence of the Spirit of God imparted by Him who in his 
sovereign pleasure takes them out of the world. 

Secondly. The character of God as revealed to us in the 
Scriptures furnishes a ground of hope for the salvation of 
those who die in infancy. It would perhaps be too much to 
say that his character of itself furnishes a ground 9f con- 
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fidence; but it certainly furnishes a ground of hope. God is 
just and holy, it is true, and cannot look upon sin, in action 
or in tendency, with any favor; but he is at the same time 
benevolent and merciful. He swears by himself that he has 
no pleasure in the death of the wicked. He alludes to the 
practically wicked. If he has no pleasure in the death of 
such, how can he have any pleasure in the death of those 
who are not practically wicked? His justice and his respect 
for the authority of his law require that he punish those who 
are practically wicked and remain impenitent; but do they 
require that he punish those who are free from practical 
wickedness and cannot repent? 

Thirdly. Whilst both the Scriptures and observation teach, 
and we believe, that infants are depraved, still, the Scriptures 
universally ascribe the final condemnation of men to their 
practical and persistent impenitence, obstinacy, and rebel- 
lion. ‘This is the condemnation, that light is come into the 
world, and men loved darkness rather than light, because 
their deeds were evil.” ‘I was ahungered, and ye gave me 
no meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink: I was a 
stranger, and ye took me not in: naked, and ye clothed me 
not: sick, and in prison, and ye visited me not.’ These are 
specimens. If it is true, then, that final condemnation is 
ascribed to practical sin, have -~we not reason for believing 
that infants dying in infancy, that have never been capable 
of practical sin, have never been impenitent, obstinate, or 
rebellious, will be accepted? Certainly we have scriptural 
reason for believing that they will not be rejected. 

Fourthly. The whole scheme of redemption is a scheme 
for the consistent exercise of love and mercy. It is not a 
scheme for the infliction of wrath. God does not seek whom 
he may destroy, but whom he may save. Are infants fit ob- 
jects for destruction? The best feelings of the human heart 
shrink from the conclusion. The human judgment as well 
as the heart shrinks from the conclusion. Are not infants, 
in their utter helplessness, rather objects of mercy, pity, com- 
passion? Will a great scheme whose object is the exercise 
of love and mercy and compassion overlook them? I can 
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conceive of no creatures in the universe as fitter objects of 
these heavenly exercises than infants dying in infancy. I 
reach the conclusion, therefore, that they are embraced in 
this scheme, and will realize its glorious efficacy in their 
salvation. 

Fifthly. The salvation of infants dying in infancy seems to 
be a logical result of the mediation of Christ, the second 
Adam. Through the first Adam all fell into sin and under 
the curse. The mediation of the second Adam was intended 
to deliver men from sin and the curse. He did not actually 
save them. The atonement was provisional; but, as we shall 
see, it was provisional for all. If it was provisional for all, 
it made the salvation of all possible. But, if infants dying in 
infancy are not saved by a sovereign application of the pro- 
vision, their salvation is impossible. They cannot be saved in 
the exercise of repentance, faith, and holy obedience. Ifthe 
salvation of such, therefore, is possible as a part of the whole 
embraced in the mediation of the second Adam, it must be 
possible upon the principle here presented,—the principle of 
a sovereign application. If it is possible, I speak with rever- 
ence, but say that the application will be made. If the sal- 
vation of such is not possible in this manner, it is not possible 
in any manner, and the scheme of the mediation is defective. 
But who will admit this ? 

Sixthly. The scriptural account of the resurrection of the 
dead sheds some light upon the subject which we are now 
considering. Death is a result of the sin of Adam. This is 
plain. The resurrection from the dead is to be a result of the 
mediation of Christ. This proposition is as logically obvious 
as the preceding. If the resurrection is to be a result of the 
mediation of the second Adam, it was intended, in the scheme 
of mercy, as a great blessing. Infants dying in infancy will 
not by personal sin have transmuted that blessing into a 
curse. Those who do evil are thus transmuting it, and will 
rise to the resurrection of damnation. But infants are not 
doing evil. We must, then, conclude that infants will rise 
to the resurrection of life, or be excluded from any participa- 
tion in the resurrection. But “death reigned from Adam 
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to Moses, even over them that had not sinned after the simi- 
litude of Adam’s transgression, who is the figure of him that 
was to come.”’ If infants, therefore, do not participate in the 
resurrection, Adam was not the figure of him that was to 
come. Infants were evidently those who had not sinned after 
the similitude of Adam’s transgression. If death reigned 
over them through the defection of the first representative, 
life will come to them, in the resurrection, through the obe- 
dience and ceath of the second representative. 

Seventhly. The treatment of young children by our Sa- 
viour, and his encouraging expressions 1n relation to them: 

Mark x. 18-16: “And they brought young children to 
him, that he should touch them; and his disciples rebuked 
those that brought them. But when Jesus saw it, he was 
much displeased, and said unto them, Suffer little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not; for of such is the king- 
dom of God. Verily I say unto: you, Whosoever shall not 
receive the kingdom of God as a little child, he shall not 
enter therein. And he took them up in his arms, and blessed — 
them.” 

There are parallel passages in Matthew and Luke. 
Again, 

Matt. xviii. 2-6: “And Jesus called a little child unto 
him, and set him in the midst of them, and said, Verily I 
» say unto you, Except ye be converted, and become as little 
children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
Whosoever, therefore, shall humble himself as this little 
child, the same is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven. 
And whoso shall receive one such little child in my name, 
receiveth me. But whoso shall offend one of these little ones 
which believe in me, it were better for him that a millstone 
were hanged about his neck, and that he were drowned in 
the depths of the sea.”’ 

These scriptures are certainly encouraging. I need not 
analyze them. They do not teach explicitly that infants 
dying in infancy are saved. They set forth, however, great 
principles which are of infinite interest to the stricken heart 
of a bereaved parent. It was not to be expected that revela- 
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tion would be explicit on such a subject. This was given for 
the guidance of those who can read and hear and understand. 
Its counsels, encouragements, and warnings are directed to 
adults, as they should have been, and not to infants. Still, 
as we have seen, we are not left in total darkness. There 
are sacred scriptural principles upon which we rest with a 
confidence which is never shaken for an hour, that infants 
dying in infancy have their robes, too, washed and made white in 
the blood of the Lamb. 

3. If the views here presented are correct, the theory of 
the atonement embodied in these Lectures does not preclude 
the precious hope that infants dying in infancy are saved. I 
may add, too, that something more than hope is inspired. 
There is an unshaken confidence. It is true that no single argu- 
ment which has been adduced might be considered sufficient 
to establish the truth; but, taken together, the reasoning 
seems to me of sufficient force to settle any question upon 
which revelation has not been distinct. The minds of the 
old theologians were in great confusion on this subject; and 
it is unquestionable that many of the best men among them 
regarded the condition of many infants dying in infancy 
as hopeless, unless they might, with Augustine, allow that 
infants dying without baptism would experience the mildest 
form of damnation. Such, however, would be a gloomy 
aspect of the subject. Upon this question I heartily accept 
the language of the Confession of Faith: ‘“ All infants dying 
in infancy are regenerated and saved by Christ, through the 
Spirit who worketh when, and where, and how he pleaseth ; 
so also are others who have never had the exercise of reason, 
and who are incapable of being outwardly called by the 
ministry of the word.’’* 

IX. I thus close the consideration of the doctrine of the 
atonement, with the exception of its extent, which will here- 
after engage our attention. The importance of the subject 
must furnish the reason for the length and minuteness with 
which it has been examined. An additional reason may also 
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be offered. The subject is, without doubt, very vaguely com- 
prehended. It ought to be comprehended in all its relations 
and bearings. The atonement is the foundation of all our 
hopes. It is the great central principle of Christianity. It 
is the keystone of the Christian arch. Nothing should re- 
press our inquiries until the whole subject is as thoroughly 
understood as possible. I quote from Dr. Chalmers. 

“The doctrine of man’s depravity and guilt,” says he, 
‘““has been called the basis of Christianity, viewed as a reli- 
gion of sinners; and it may be so termed, as being the basis 
of a sinner’s anxieties,—those first impulses which lead him 
to grope his way for a place of deliverance and safety. But 
the doctrine of Christ as a propitiation for sin is the basis of 
a sinner’s hopes,—the great initial truth which first awakens 
him from the lethargy of despair, and which, as by the re- 
moval of a barrier that with all his strength and endeavor he 
never could have forced, opens up for him a way of pro- 
gressive holiness, and sets him free for all the aspirations 
and efforts of a new obedience.’’* 


REMARKS. 


1. The atonement brings to our view a new and unique 
personage. This personage is the Son of God. We have 
heretofore considered his character and offices. They have 
been examined, however, as abstract questions. But all that 
he was as Mediator, he became that he might consummate 
the great work which we have been contemplating. In this 
work he stands out practically before us majestic, beautiful, 
glorious, like himself, and like no one else; justly denomi- 
nated the “Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the 
Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace.’ In making the 
atonement, the great mystery of godliness was developed: 
“God was manifest in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen 
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of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the 
world, received up into glory.” 

2. ‘The atonement is a practical expression of the hatred 
of God to sin. He had already given such expression in the 
destruction of the old world and of the cities of the plain. 
He had already said, ‘‘The soul that sinneth, it shall die.” 
But the sufferings and death of the Son of God showed, in a 
sense and in a degree in which nothing else could show, that 
sin would not be tolerated with impunity. 

3. The atonement is an illustration of the great import- 
ance which God attaches to the authority of his government 
and law. We have seen that a primary object of the inter-_ 
vention of the Mediator was to vindicate this authority, and 
thus render God reconcilable to man. But he must cer- 
tainly have considered such a vindication a matter of great 
interest, when he could accept nothing as a substitute for the 
punishment of the offender but the sufferings and death of 
his dear Son. . 

4. The atonement is a matter of interest to other beings 
as well as to man. The angels desire to look into this mystery. 
They announced with joy the birth of the Son of man, and 
ministered to him while he was a sufferer. When he lay in 
his tomb they watched it, and when the appointed morning 
was come they rolled away the stone that he might arise. 
Angels are now ministering spirits sent forth to minister for them 
who shall be heirs of salvationn—to those who have availed 
themselves of the benefits of the atonement. 

5. The atonement will bring a degree of joy and happiness 
to heaven which could never otherwise have existed there. 
Our Saviour says that “joy shall be in heaven over one sin- 
ner that repenteth, more than over ninety and nine just per- 
sons which need no repentance.”’ The atonement opens the 
way for every returning prodigal. We know that the com- 
pany of such will be innumerable. The Son of man “shall 
see of the travail of his soul, and shall be satisfied.” If each 
repenting sinner of this innumerable company shall be a 
greater source of joy in heaven than ninety and nine just per- 
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sons who need no repentance, we may suppose that the joy and 
happiness from such a combination of sources will be incon- 
ceivable. There will be more happiness in heaven than there 
would have been if sin had never existed. Such a state of 
things. is no vindication of the introduction of sin, but a 
triumph over the malignant purposes of the great deceiver 
in its introduction. 

6. Sinee the fall, the atonement is the only established me- 
dium of communication between heaven and earth. When 
the fugitive patriarch slept at a place which he afterwards 
called Beth-El, “he dreamed, and behold a ladder set up on 
the earth, and the top of it reached to heaven; and, behold, 
the angels of God ascending and descending on it.”’ The 
atonement is the true ladder of ascent and descent. Through 
this medium alone the heavenly messengers pass and repass 
in their ministrations to the saints. Through this medium 
alone may the saints expect to ascend into the presence of 
God, and mingle in “the general assembly and church of the 
first-born which are written in heaven.” 

I have justly said, then, that the atonement is the great 
central principle of Christianity. It is the point of attraction 
between heaven and earth. 

7. I may be allowed a closing remark for the purpose of 
explanation. Throughout this discussion I have represented 
the atonement as being designed to affeet the Divine Being, to 
render him propitious or reconcilable to man. I have meant 
by such expressions to set forth the relation of God to man 
as a moral governor who cannot tolerate sin in his domi- 
nions. He is not a malignant, revengeful being, who has 
angry passions to gratify. He is a gracious and kind Provi- 
dence; but still he governs the world in righteousness. 
When man sinned, it was necessary for the governor to vin- 
dicate his authority and law. This done, he could be recon- 
cilable, propitious, to the offender. The apostle is very dis- 
tinct on this subject: Christ is set forth to be a propitiation 
through faith in his blood, to declare the righteousness of God, that 
God might be just, and the justifier of him that believeth on Jesus. 
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God would have loved sinners without the atonement, as his 
love induced him to make the great provision. The object 
of the provision was to enable him practically to exercise his 
love, in conformity with his obligations to himself and his 
throne, thus to render him reconcilable or propitious to man. 
I need not be misunderstood on this subject. 
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LEOTURE XV. 
EXTENT OF THE ATONEMENT. 


Tue atonement has already been described as far as I feel 
myself able to describe it. It embodies all whatever which 
was done and suffered by Christ, while he was on earth, with a view 
to the redemption, sanctification, and final salvation of man. The 
question to be now considered relates to the extent or fulness 
of what Christ has done and suffered as a provision for the 
wants of our race. Was the provision made for all men? 
This is a subject*on which it is easy to declaim. Something 
more than declamation, however, is necessary to satisfy a 
thoughtful and serious mind. Let us conduct our examina- 
tion with a spirit earnestly seeking the truth. 

Two subordinate inquiries present themselves: 

First. Is the atonement, as a provision for the necessities 
of men, sufficient for all? 

Secondly. Was the provision really made for all? 

That the atonement is sufficient for the salvation of all 
men, it seems to me, ought to appear from the following 
considerations : 

I. From the nature of the atonement itself. As we have 
seen, it was a governmental transaction. Its object was to 
render God propitious to man, by placing his law and govern- 
ment in the same position of respectability and authority in 
which they would have been placed by the infliction of the 
penalty of transgression upon the primitive offender. The 
necessity of the provision arose from the “one offence” of 
“one man.’ Its ultimate object was, as far as possible, to 
counteract the influence of this “one offence.’”” Do we not 
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reason legitimately on this subject when we infer from the 
effects produced by this ‘one offence” the objects contem- 
plated in the provision? These effects have extended to the 
whole human race. No orthodox theologian denies this. It 
would seem difficult for any reader of the Bible to deny it. 
If these effects, then, of the “one offence’ extended to the 
whole race, must we not admit the probability, at least, that 
the whole race were contemplated in the provision? And, 
if they were so contemplated, we cannot doubt that a suffi- 
cient provision would be made. He who made it was un- 
limited in resources. He was also infinite in wisdom, and 
would not be mistaken in the application of those resources. 
If the first Adam represented the race in such a sense that 
the evils of the fall have extended to all, we conclude that 
such a connection was established between the second Adam 
and the same race as to open the way to all for a restoration 
from those evils. And, if the way was thus opened to all, 
the atonement was sufficient for all. . 

II. From the two objects which I have heretofore substan- 
tially presented as contemplated in the atonement. These 
two objects are the glory of God and the happiness of man. 

1. The glory of God is a primary consideration in all his 
actions. This is inferred from the fact that he existed him- 
self alone before all things. As he existed alone, his first 
motives to action must have been derived from himself. For 
the promotion of his own glory, man and all other beings 
were created. When man sinned, for the promotion of his 
glory in maintaining the integrity of his government and law, 
he would have punished the transgressor. But, for the pro- 
motion of the same end in a still higher degree, he developed 
and has executed a scheme of mercy of which the atonement 
is a principal feature. I say, for the promotion of the same end 
in a still higher degree, because it is more glorious to save than 
to destroy. 

2. Supposing, then, the object to have been to promote the 
glory of God, it is plain that this object would be more fully 
realized in the salvation of the whole race than in the salva- 
tion of any however large a part. If the salvation of one 
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sinner is glorious, the salvation of ten sinners is tenfold more 
glorious. And we might thus reason in relation to the entire 
race. Ifthe salvation of a part of the race would bring a de- 
gree of glory to God, the salvation of the entire race would 
bring a higher degree. We can see, therefore, no reason 
why there should have been a limitation in the provision, 
unless it had been in the nature of the atonement itself; and 
in this we have found that the reasons suggest otherwise,— 
that from the nature of the atonement no limitation would 
have been expected. 

3. But, supposing the happiness of man to have been ne: 
object of the atonement,—and this was certainly a chief ob- 
ject,—we may reason in the same manner. If the salvation 
of one sinner is productive of happiness, the salvation of ten 
sinners is productive of tenfold happiness. If the production 
of happiness is an object, the production of tenfold happiness 
is a higher object. According to the rule, if the salvation 
of a part of the race is productive of a degree of happiness, 
the salvation of the whole race is productive of a higher de- 
gree of happiness. It is, consequently, a higher object. We 
thus find that in these two leading objects of the atonement 
there is nothing to induce the belief that it would be limited, 
but rather every thing to induce the belief that it would be 
unlimited in its provisions as far as the race of man is con- 
cerned. If there was every reason that it should be made 
for all, we infer that it would be made for all, and, conse- 
quently, would be sufficient for all. 

4. I have spoken of the glory of God and the happiness of 
man as chief objects in providing the atonement. I may say, 
further, that they are not only chief objects in this work, but 
controlling motives with the Divine Being in all his dispensa- 
tions towards the world. We have seen, too, that it is more 
glorious to save than to destroy. God is not like Satan, seek- 
ing whom he may devour, but whom he may deliver from the 
thraldom of sin and from its fiery consequences. If, then, 
these controlling motives intelligently guiding would lead to 
a provision in the gospel for all, we infer that such a pro- 
vision would be made; and, if made under the direction 
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of infinite wisdom and goodness, it would be sufficient for 
all. 

UI. From the character of Christ the Mediator himself. 
We have heretofore considered this subject with some ful- 
ness. Christ possessed all the attributes of divinity. He was 
““God manifest in the flesh.’’ ‘In him dwelleth all the ful- 
ness of the Godhead bodily.’’ He possessed, in like manner, 
the human nature. In this nature he was allied to our frail 
humanity as one of ourselves. - He possessed human sympa- 
thies. Those sympathies identified him with men. He wept 
with the bereaved sisters of Lazarus over the grave of their 
brother. We have an expression of his sympathy in his ten- 
der address to Jerusalem: ‘‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou 
that killest the prophets, and stonest them which are sent 
unto thee; how often would I have gathered thy children to- . 
gether, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
Wings, and ye would not. Behold, your house is left unto 
you desolate.’’ By another evangelist the same occurrence 
is represented thus: ‘‘ And when he was come near the city, 
he wept over it, saying, If thou hadst known, even thou, at 
least in this thy day, the things which belong unto thy 
peace; but now they are hid from thine eyes.’’ These feel- 
ings of tenderness were expressed towards the Jews, it is 
true; yet the Jews were his bitter persecutors,—the persons 
who instigated his executioners and compassed his death. 
The human sympathy of the Saviour is presented to his 
people as. a ground of encouragement: ‘‘ For we have nota 
high priest which cannot be touched with a feeling of our 
infirmities, but was in all points tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin.” Would not his human sympathy affect him 
towards the great brotherhood of the race? He was equally 
allied to all. His feelings towards the Jews, his enemies, are 
an evidence of what those feelings would be towards others. 
The question, then, is, would not such sympathy have 
prompted him to make provision in his obedience and death 
for the race,—for the great family of man, who were equally 
bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh? In his Godhead we 
find ability for such a provision: ‘Is any thing too hard for 
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the Lord?” Yet Jesus Christ is God. Would his feelings 
have prompted him to make a:sufficient provision for our 
race, and would not such a provision have been made? [ 
do not know how this argument will affect other minds; but 
I confess that it affects my own with a force which I love to 
feel. 

IV. From the character of God as developed to us in this 
great transaction. We have heretofore learned that God is 
infinite in all his perfections. His wisdom is omniscience ; 
his power is omnipotence. Of course his resources are un- 
limited. What he needs, if he needs any thing, he can 
create. His benevolence is as unlimited as his wisdom and 
power. It gives character to his whole being. “God is 
love.” Should his benevolence have inclined him to make 
a general provision,—a provision sufficient for the whole 
race of man,—his ability and resources would have enabled 
him to fulfil that inclination. But would his benevolent dis- 
position have inclined him to make such a provision? What 
does the Saviour himself say of the outworking of this bene- 
volence? ‘God so loved the world that he gave his only- 
begotten Son,” that we might be redeemed from sin and 
death. The benevolence of God thus moved him to make a 
provision for the world. At least his love embraced the world; 
and we suppose,that the provision, the offspring of his love, 
would, in like manner, have been sufficient for the world. 
Why should it not have been, when infinite resources would 
have enabled him to accomplish all that infinite love and 
mercy could have prompted him to accomplish ? 

V. From the relationship which men sustain to God. This 
relationship is the same in.all. All are equally his creatures, 
his children. If we may allow that feelings exist in the 
Divine mind,—and we have already admitted this,—that he 
is a sentient as well as an intellectual being,—a great heart 
as well as a great mind,—we find nothing in one man to in- 
terest his feelings rather than in another. The condition of 
all was equally helpless and miserable. There could have 
been no incentive in man to the exercise of benevolence but 


his helplessness and misery. Why, then, should it not have 
15 
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been equally exercised towards all? The benevolence of 
God in the great work of human redemption has no respect 
to moral character: it looks only to condition. This is so if 
we understand its outworking. ‘He is kind to the unthank- 
ful and to the evil,” as well as to others. Upon this prin- 
ciple—that there is no respect of persons with Giod—the apostle 
accounts for the calling of the Gentiles. Peter, when he 
began to understand the divine vision, said, “Of a truth I 
perceive that God is no respecter of persons; but in every 
nation, he that feareth him, and worketh righteousness, is 
accepted with him.” If all men are equally helpless, equally 
miserable, equally exposed to the dangerous consequences 
of sin, equally related to God as his creatures and, in a cer- 
tain sense, as his children, why should he not have made 
provision for all in the sacrifice of his Son? Why should it 
have been insufficient, when he could with equal ease have 
made it sufficient and ample? 

VI. From the preceding arguments a priori, arguments 
drawn from a number of causes and pointing to one great 
and glorious effect, I derive the following propositions: 

First. The disposition of the Divine Being would incline 
him to make a merciful provision sufficient for the wants of 
the whole human race. He is our Creator, our Father in an 
important sense, infinite in benevolence, no respecter of per- 
sons, “kind to the unthankful and to the evil’ as well as to 
einen. 

Secondly. ie are all equally helpless and miserable; all 
have equal claims upon the mercy and goodness of God, or, 
rather, are equally destitute of claim; none possess any thing 
as an incentive to the exercise of goodness and merey which 
others do not possess. 

Thirdly. God is able to do any thing which omnipotence 
and omniscience, furnished with unlimited resources, would 
enable him to do,—any thing which in its nature is suscep- 
tible of being done. 

Fourthly. From the nature of the atonement itself, a pro- 
vision could be made in it of sufficient extent to meet the 
wants of all. The thing supposed to be in conformity with 
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all the tendencies of the Divine mind is susceptible of being 
done. 

We conclude, therefore, that the atonement made is sufli- 
cient for all. , 

VII. We derive an argument also from analogy. The 
theory of a full provision conforms to the ordinary opera- 
tions of divine providence. The sun which shines from the 
heavens enlightens all; the atmosphere which surrounds the 
earth, so necessary to vegetable and animal life, fills every 
space, and is unstinted in its influence; the showers which are 
so needful are sufficient for all; the fruits of the earth are 
bountifully supplied. In the beautiful language of the Sa- 
viour, our heavenly Father ‘‘maketh his sun to rise on the 
evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the 
unjust.” All the providences of God are conducted on a 
large and liberal scale. There is disease in the world; but 
remedies are bountifully provided. Perhaps it is not too 
much to say, that for every disease a remedy might be found 
which, if skilfully used, would heal, or at least mitigate, every 
affliction of man. All the operations of nature, or, rather, 
of nature’s God, are illustrations of the expressive language 
of the Psalmist: “The Lord is good to all, and his tender 
mercies are over all his works.” Why should not the provi- 
sions of divine grace be furnished upon the same scale of mag- 
nificence and liberality which we find in the operations of 
providence? Both providence and grace proceed from the 
same great heart. ! 

VIII. An argument still additional is derived from Chris- 
tian experience. Allow me to say that the theory of a full 
provision is in conformity with the best feelings of the Chris- 
tian heart. I say, its best feelings. We cannot but consider 
these an exponent of the spirit of the gospel. The Christian 
heart receives its impressions from the word and the Spirit 
of truth. This is certainly true of every heart which is in- 
deed a Christian heart. But I suppose few Christian hearts 
will be found in any good degree under the influence of the 
spirit of religion from which an earnest echo will not arise 
to the doctrine of a full provision. Such a heart feels that 
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there is an infinite fulness in our merciful Redeemer; that 
there is a love in him of unmeasured height and depth and 
length and breadth; a love which passes knowledge. Such 
a heart bears testimony, too, from its own experience of the 
ability of Christ for every possible exigency of the human 
race. It hears the language of prophecy, and, whilst it hears, 
believes, that he who comes from Edom, with dyed garments 
from Bozrah, glorious in his apparel, travelling in the great- 
ness of his strength, speaking in righteousness, is mighty to save. 
Is the argument from experience to be despised? Certainly 
not, while we allow that the impulses of the renewed heart 
are in conformity with the great principles of evangelical 
truth. 

IX. We proceed now to the scriptural argument that the 
provision made by the life and death of the Son of God is 
sufficient for all men. Our preceding arguments have been 
derived from other sources. Some of them—I trust I may 
say all of them—are weighty. But, if the Scriptures should 
be found against them, they lose all their force. If the Scrip- 
tures should be even silent, no arguments upon such a subject 
can be entirely satisfactory. We shall find, however, that the 
Scriptures are neither against the doctrine of a full provision 
nor silent in relation to it. They are rather full and explicit 
in its support. Let us consider, then— 

1. Some of those scriptures which declare in explicit terms 
that the provision made in the gospel contemplated the whole 
race of man. It will be observed that in these passages the 
death of Christ is prominently brought to view as the leading 
constituent in the provision. 

Heb. ii. 9: “ But we see Jesus, who was made a little lower 
than the angels for the suffering of death, crowned with glory 
and honor, that he by the grace of God should taste death for 
every man.”’ 

The noun man in this passage is supplied by the trans- 
lators. The original has nothing to correspond to it. Still, 
it is properly supplied. The original, zavrdg, implies the 
noun. 

1 Tim. ii. 5, 6: “For there is one God, and one mediator 
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between God and men, the man Christ Jesus, who gave him- 
self a ransom for all, to be testified in due time.”’ 

Matt. xx. 28: “Even as the Son of man came, not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom 
for many.” 

Mark x. 45: “For even the Son of man came, not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom 
for many.” 

These two last passages are a record of the same statement 
of our Saviour, and, of course, teach but a single truth,—that 
the Son of man came to give his life a ransom for many. A 
comparison of this statement with that of the apostle, I think, 
authorizes the conclusion that the Saviour meant by the 
“many” the same number that the apostle meant by the 
“all.” The best commentators agree with me in this expo- 
sition. The zodddv, many, is equivalent to the zdyrwy, all. 

Isa. xxv. 6: “And in this mountain shall the Lord of hosts 
make unto. all people a feast of fat things, a feast of wines on 
the lees; of fat things full of marrow, of wines on the lees 

well doanedl i 

The prophet, in this passage, evidently anticipates the great 

gospel provision made in the sacrifice of the cross. It was 
made unto all people. 
- John vi. 51: “I am the living bread which came down 
from heaven: if any man eat of this bread he shall live for- 
ever; and the bread that I will give is my flesh, which’I will 
give for the life of the world.” 

This passage needs no comment. The language, as far as 
it relates to the subject under consideration, is very plain. 

Isa. lil. 6: “All we like sheep have gone astray; we have 
turned every one to his own way; and the Lord hath laid on 
him the iniquity of us all.” 

All have gone astray; every one has turned to his own way; 
and upon him has been laid the iniquity of all. The same 
Saviour who gave his life for the world, has borne the iniquity 
of all who went astray. 

John i. 29: “The next day John seeth Jesus coming unto 
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him, and saith, Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sin of the world.” 

The forerunner of the Saviour, in this passage, evidently 
referred to his death as a sacrifice for sin. The speaker 
speaks prophetically, as the death of Christ had not yet taken 
place. Still, it was at hand; and the Saviour was even then 
employed in his great work of regenerating the world. The 
language evidently implies that the prospective sacrifice was 
a sacrifice for all. 

2 Cor. v. 14, 15: “For the love of Christ constraineth us, 
because we thus judge, that if one died for all, then were all 
dead, and that he died for all, that they which live should not 
henceforth live unto themselves, but unto him which died 
for them, and rose again.” 

This is a remarkable passage of Scripture,—remarkable in 
this, that the death of Christ for all is treated, in an argument 
on another subject, as an admitted truth. From this ad- 
mitted truth two conclusions are derived,—one ‘doctrinal, 
the: other practical. If one died for all, then all were dead. 
This is a doctrinal argument. Again, If one died for all, then 
they who live should not henceforth live unto themselves, 
but unto him who died for them and rose again. This argu- 
ment is practical. But the point to be observed is, that what 
we are here considering is treated as an admitted truth: 
Christ died for all. No argument seems to have been con- 
sideréd necessary to establish this truth. 

2. Some scriptures in which the results of Christ’s death 
are said to extend to all men: 

1 John ii. 1, 2: “ And if any man sin, we have an advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous; and he is the 
propitiation for our sins; and not for ours only, but also for 
the sins of the whole world.” 

This passage is addressed to believers. Christ is said to be 
the propitiation for their sins. From the context we infer 
that he is, or makes, the propitiation by his intercession as 
an advocate. The term propitiation is used for propitiator,— 
{daopoc for fhact70,—the abstract for the concrete. But he is 
not only the propitiation for the sins of believers, but also for 
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the sins of the whole world. The passage, therefore, teaches 
that the intercession of Christ extends to the whole race of 
man. But his intercession is an obvious result of his merito- 
rious life and death. No argument is necessary on this sub- 
ject. The conclusion, then, is, that if his intercession—the 
result of his death—embraces all men, his meritorious life 
and death made provision for all men. I may remark, fur- 
ther, that if the term propitiation in this passage is to be 
taken in its literal sense, it settles the question at once. 
Christ is the propitiation for the sins of the whole world. 

John xvi. 8: ‘And when he is come, he will reprove the 
world of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment.” 

This passage contains the promise of the Holy Spirit made 
by our Saviour to his disciples. The Spirit was to come after 
his departure to the Father, and as a result of his departure: 
“Tf I go not away, the Comforter will not come unto you; 
but if I depart I will send him unto you.” But, when the 
Spirit came, he was to “reprove the world.” Would such an 
encouragement have been given to the disciples in relation 
to the object of the Spirit’s mission if our Saviour had not 
known that the provision about to be consummated by his 
death would be sufficient for all? 

The intercession of Christ and the effusion of the Holy 
Spirit are obvious results of the meritorious life and death 
of the Saviour. If these results reach to the entire race, how 
can we avoid the conclusion that the provision made by his 
life and death contemplated the entire race? And, if so, it 
was sufficient for the race. Infinite wisdom would not fall 
short of its object in what was exclusively its own work. 

8. Those scriptures which extend the offers and invitations 
of the gospel to all men: 

Isa. lv. 1-3: “Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
walters, and he that hath no money; come ye, buy and eat; yea, 
come, buy wine and milk without money and without price. 
Wherefore do ye spend money for that which is not bread ? 
and your labor for that which satisfieth not? Hearken dili- 
gently unto me, and eat ye that which is good, and let your 
soul delight itself in fatness. Jncline your ear, and come unto 
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me: hear, and your soul shall live; and I will make an ever- 
lasting covenant with you, even the sure mercies of David.” 

Isa. xlv. 22: ‘ Look unto me, and be ye saved, all the ends 
of the earth; for 1 am God, and. there is none else.”’ 

These are prophetical invitations extended in prospect of 
the great gospel provision. Could they be more liberal and 
more encouraging ? 

John vii. 87: “In the last day, that great day of the feast, 
Jesus stood, and cried, saying, Jf any man thirst, let him come 
unto me and drink.” 

Matt. xi. 28-30: “Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon 
you, and learn of me; for I am meek and lowly in heart: and 
ye shall find rest to your souls. For my yoke is easy, and 
my burden is light.” 

Rev. xxii. 17: “And the Spirit and the bride say, Come. 
And let him that heareth say, Come. And let him that is 
athirst come. And whosoever will, let him take the water of 
life freely.” 

In such scriptures God offers salvation to perishing sin- 
ners: he invites, urges, entreats, commands them to accept 
it. Would he have so expressed himself if a provision had 
not been made for their salvation? We cannot charge him 
with insincerity. Still, if he offers men a provision which 
has never been made for them, how can we exonerate him 
from the charge? 

Under this class of scriptures I present also the following: 

Mark xvi. 15, 16: ‘And he said unto them, Go ye into all 
ithe world, and preach the gospel to every creature. He that 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but he that be- 
heveth not shall be damned.” 

This is the great commission. St. Matthew records it with 
a verbal difference, but the same import: ‘Go ye, therefore, 
and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” The original is still 
more expressive: ‘‘ Go ye, therefore, and teach,—pa@yrevoare, 
disciple, or convert,—all nations to the faith.” 

But how could such a commission be given unless he who 
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gave it knew that the provision just consummated by his 
life and death embraced in its object. ‘all nations,” “ every 
creature’ to whom the gospel could be intelligibly ad- 
dressed ? 

Acts xvii. 80: ‘And the times of this ignorance God 
winked at, but now commandeth all men everywhere to re- 
pent.” ; 

But why would God command all men everywhere to repent, 
unless the grace of repentance were attainable through the 
gospel? Ispeak reverently, but inquire how he could make 
such a requisition with the full knowledge that a portion of 
mankind were hopelessly excluded from the benefits of the 
great provision, and, of course, that to all such evangelical 
repentance would be impossible, and unavailing if pos- 
sible. 

4. We reason, furthermore, upon such passages of Scrip- 
ture that, as they indicate a readiness on the part of God to 
forgive, and not. only a readiness, but a deep interest in the 
repentance and salvation of men,—an anxiety even that they 
should share in the blessings of the covenant of mercy,—they 
are wholly irreconcilable with any theory of a limited provi- 
sion. If God thus offers salvation to men,—thus presses it 
upon them,—he knows that suflicient provision has been 
made for them. He would not tantalize himself with feel- 
ings of interest in an unattainable object; nor would he 
tantalize his creatures with an offer of pardon and accept- 
ance, knowing that pardon and acceptance had not been con- 
templated in the economy of the gospel. This reasoning 
seems to me unanswerable. I quote from Dr. Woods on the 
subject: 

“Tt appears,” says he, “irreconcilable with sincerity for 
God to offer salvation to perishing sinners, and to invite and 
command them to accept it, unless Christ so died for them, 
and so expiated their sins, that they might consistently be 
saved,—to offer them what was never in any sense provided 
for them, to invite them to receive a gift which he could not 
consistently bestow though they should comply with the 
conditions proposed, to command his servants to go into all 
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the world and proclaim good tidings to every creature, when 
there could be no glad tidings except to a part.’’* 

We reason thus, that, since God offers salvation to our race 
without distinction, he must have made a sufficient provision | 
for them without distinction. He does not deceive himself, 
nor will he deceive us. 

5. The sufficiency of the atonement, in its extent for all, is 
taught by those passages of Scripture which represent that 
persons for whom the atonement was made will perish. It 
will be borne in mind that the extent of the atonement—the 
question of its embracing all men in its provisions—is the sub- 
ject of consideration. 

Rom. xiv. 15: “Destroy not him with thy meat for whom 
Christ died.”’ 

In this passage, those are represented as liable to perish— 
in danger of being lost—for whom Christ died. Although 
the atonement was made for them, they might be lost. 

1 Cor. viii. 11: ‘And through thy knowledge shall the 
weak brother perish for whom Christ died.” 

2 Pet. ii. 1: “But.there were false prophets also among 
the people, even as there shall be false teachers among you, 
who privily shall bring in damnable heresies, even denying 
the Lord that bought them, and bring upon themselves swift 
destruction.” 

The import of this latter passage is unquestionable. Per- 
sons will deny “the Lord that bought them, and bring upon 
themselves swift destruction.” | 

Heb. x. 28, 29: “‘He that despised Moses’ law died with- 
out mercy under two or three witnesses: of how much sorer 
punishment, suppose ye, shall he be thought worthy, who 
hath trodden under foot the Son of God, and hath counted 
the blood of the covenant, wherewith he was sanctified, an un- 
holy thing, and hath done despite unto the Spirit of grace ?” 

In its proper place, I shall endeavor to show that the blood 
of sanctification mentioned in this passage is the blood of 
atonement. If so, the persons thought worthy of ‘“sorer 
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punishment’ are those who trample under foot the Son of 
God, and count the blood of the covenant, wherewith re- 
demption was provided for them, an unholy thing. Such 
persons are, however, to be punished with sorer punishment 
than those who sinned under the law of Moses. 

6. If persons may perish, and do perish, without the bene- 
fits of the provision, for whom the provision was made, we 
conclude, without hesitation, that their destruction is not 
attributable to any insufliciency of provision, but to some- 
thing else. If an insufficiency of provision is not the cause 
of their destruction, we conclude that an insufficiency may 
not be, and probably is not, the cause in the case of others 
who die without the benefits of the provision, but that some- 
thing else is the cause. The Scriptures set forth the cause 
very clearly. It is no want of sufficiency on the part of the 
atonement; but their own unbelief, impenitence, and rebel- 
lion against God is the cause. Our Saviour explains this 
matter very fully: “ Ye will not come unto me that ye might 
have life.”’ 

7. If it is true that some perish for whom Christ died, for 
whom provision was made, this fact sets aside summarily the 
theory of a definite atonement. This theory, if I understand 
it, is, that Christ died for a definite number of persons, and 
that this number will be saved. But the scriptures which we 
have just considered teach that some for whom Christ died 
may not, and will not, be saved. How, then, can the theory 
be sustained? Is it not at war with the Scriptures? If 
the atonement was not made for a definite, it was made for 
an indefinite, number. The Scriptures remove every difli- 
culty on this subject. The Saviour gave his life for the world; 
by the grace of G'od he tasted death for every man. If such a per- 
son gave his life for all men, then the provision consummated 
in his death is sufficient for all men. There can be no insuf- 
ficiency in what he has done. 

I now proceed to the second inquiry: Was the atonement 
really made for all men? 

This question may be presented in various forms: Was it 
the intention of the Father, in sending the Son, that all men 
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should be saved? Was it the intention of the Son, in sub- 
jecting himself to death, to provide salvation for all men? 
It may, however, be considered under the form in which I 
have presented it. On the score of distinctness I prefer this 
form: Did Christ really die for all men? Were the objects, 
the motives, and the results of his death of such a kind that 
each sinner of Adam’s race may be authorized to believe and 
to feel that, with the use of proper means, he or she is secure 
of a personal and saving interest in the great provision ? 

I. We have already learned that the atonement, as far as 
itself can be considered, is sufficient for all. The disposition, 
the intention, the motives of those concerned in making it, 
and all the results of the great transaction, must be learned 
from the Scriptures, if learned at all. Philosophical diffi- 
culties may present themselves. It is not my purpose to em- 
barrass myself with these. What information do we derive 
from the Scriptures upon the question? | 

1. Let us ascertain, as far as we are able, how the Divine 
mind was probably affected towards our race in making the 
great provision. We have heretofore ascertained that God 
is infinite in benevolence,—good will towards his creatures. 
In addition to what we might infer from this characteristic 
of Him who provided the atonement, I present the following 
scriptures : 

Ezek. xviii. 23, 31, 82: “‘ Have I any pleasure at all that the 
wicked should die? saith the Lord God: and not that he should 
return from his ways and live? Cast away from you all your 
transgressions, whereby ye have transgressed ; and make you 
anew heart and a new spirit: for why will ye die, O house 
of Israel? For I have no pleasure in the death of him that 
dieth, saith the Lord God: wherefore, turn yourselves, and 
live ye.” 

Ezek. xxxiii. 11: “Say unto them, As I live, saith the 
Lord God, I have no pleasure in the death-of the wicked; but 
that the wicked turn from his way and live: turn ye, turn 
ye from your evil ways; for why will ye die, O house of 
Israel ?”’ 

These passages set forth very clearly the disposition of God 
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towards his people Israel. It was not his pleasure that they 
should die, but that they should not die. “Have I any plea- 
sure at all that the wicked should die?” ‘As I live, saith 
the Lord God, Ihave no pleasure in the death of the wicked; 
but that the wicked turn from his way and live.’’ This is 
very strong language. It could hardly be more so. It was 
addressed, it is true, to a particular people. Is it not to be 
supposed, however, that his disposition is the same towards 
all wicked men? Does he not delight in mercy? Compare 
these statements with the truth already established, that the 
atonement is sufficient for all men. If.it is thus sufficient, 
and God takes pleasure in the salvation of wicked men rather 
than in their death, why should he not really have made pro- 
vision for all men? What reason can be assigned for the 
exclusion of any in intention, when there was no necessity 
for an exclusion in fact, and when the disposition of the 
Divine Being would lead him to save rather than to destroy ? 
His pleasure is that men should live, and not die. 

Hosea xi. 8: “ How shall I give thee up, Ephraim? how 
shall I deliver thee, Israel? how shall I make thee as Admah? 
how shall I set thee as Zeboim? mine heart is turned within 
me, my repentings are kindled together.” 

These intense expressions relate also to the people of Is- 
rael,—God’s own people. We reason, however, from the less 
to the greater: If God was so intensely earnest in desiring the 
salvation of Israel, why should he not be earnest in desiring 
the salvation of other men? But what is chiefly to be ob- 
served in this passage is the intensity of his earnestness. 
We shall see, as we progress, that his feelings of interest for 
the salvation of men reach far beyond his people Israel,— 
that they extend to all men. 

John iii. 16: “For God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only-begotten Son.” 

The passage is familiar, and the lesson which it teaches is 
expressive. God “loved the world.” It is to be observed, 
too, that this love was what moved him to make the great 
provision furnished in the atonement. Would not such bene- 
volence have inclined him to make provision for all? 
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1 Tim. ii. 4: “Who will have all men to be saved, and to 
come unto the knowledge of the truth.” A 

The verb translated ‘will have’ in this passage signifies 
to desire, to prefer, to choose, one thing rather than another. 
God, then, desires, prefers, chooses, that all men should be saved 
rather than lost. 

2. We may consider what seems to have been the inten- 
tion or purpose of the Divine Being in making the provision 
found in the atonement. 

John iii. 14-17: “And as Moses lifted up the serpent in 
the wilderness, even so must the Son of man be lifted up: 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
eternal life. For God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life. For God sent not his 
Son into the world to condemn the world, but that the world 
through him might be saved.” 

Intention or purpose seems to me to be very clearly indi- 
cated in this passage. The Son of man was to be lifted up. 
There. was a design, a purpose in it. The design, the pur- 
pose, the intention of Moses in lifting up the serpent in the 
wilderness was that all the bitten and dying Israelites might, 
if possible, look upon it and live. So the Son of man is to 
be lifted ok that all, if possible, may look upon him and 
live. 

‘“‘God so loved the world, that he gave his only-begotten 
Son.”’. There was an intention, a design: “ That whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 
Whatever delinquency there may be on the part of men, 
however they may be unbelieving, and die, this does not 
affect or limit the intention or purpose of Him who ae 
and proposes life. 

Again, “God sent not his Son to condemn the world ;— 
ith: the purpose or intention of condemning the world ;— 
but that the world through him might be saved.’’ God sent 
his Son with the design, the intention, of saving, rather than 
condemning, the world. It seems to me that all this is ex- 
pressed as plainly as thought can be expressed by language. 
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If God, then, intended the salvation rather than the damna- 
tion of men in the great provision of the atonement, we infer 
that he really included all men in the provision. If there was 
no want of intention or purpose on the part of God, there was 
no want of means provided for the accomplishment of that 
purpose. 

3. I have already presented the calls and invitations of the 
gospel, the great commission, the requirement of repentance, 
the encouragements given to the poor, the weary, to those 
who are laboring and heavy-laden. All men everywhere are 
commanded to repent. The invitations and encouragements 
of the gospel are as liberal as they can be. How can we 
avoid the conclusion that all these are based upon a provi- 
sion really made for all men? It seems to me impossible, 
without impeaching the sincerity of God. We conclude, 
then, that as the atonement is sufficient for all, it was really 
made for all. 

II. This aspect of the great provision made in the atone- 
ment appears to me to develop itself everywhere in the Scrip- 
tures,—in their didactic statements; in the calls, promises, 
and encouragements to sinners which they contain; in their 
denunciations against those who disbelieve and reject the 
gospel; and in the whole system of means revealed which 
God has adopted for the recovery of man. He has com- 
manded all men everywhere to repent. Has he in sincerity 
issued the command? Our Saviour said, “If any man thirst, 
let him come unto me and drink.’’ Did he mean that the 
fountain of life was really open to all? And again, ‘Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy-laden, and I will give 
you rest.” Did he really intend to encourage all desponding 
sinners? How can we doubt for a moment that in these and 
all such instances he expressed the feelings of an earnest and 
sincere heart? 

Ill. A difficulty with those who deny the doctrine of\a full 
provision is, that if we admit that the atonement was made 
for all, we must admit a useless expenditure, at least in part, 
of labor and:suffering on the part of the Son of God, since all 
are not saved. The question with them is, Would God have 
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allowed his Son to live and die for those who never partake 
of the benefits of his life and death? On this subject it may 
be remarked— | 

- 1. That if the atonement is a governmental transaction, as 
it has been represented in these Lectures, this difficulty 
vanishes. One sin ruined the original transgressor, ‘and it 
also ruined his race. The same sin which brought death 
upon one brought death upon all. This i8 very plain. “By 
the offence of one,—or, rather, by one offence,—évo¢ zapanta- 
patoc,—judgment came upon all men to condemnation.” Let 
us reverse the principle, and apply it. If one offence in- 
volved not only the offender, but all his race,—if the same 
offence which ruined one ruined all,—do we not reason legiti- 
mately when we conclude that the same righteousness and 
satisfaction which provides salvation for one provides salva- 
tion for all? If, therefore, it appears that the atonement was 
made for one, it equally appears that it was made for all. 
Again, If one sin ruined all, the same sum of obedience and 
suffering which was necessary to save all was necessary to 
save one. Consequently, if a single sinner of Adam’s race is 
saved, Christ has not lived and died in vain. I think, too, 
that it may be considered a legitimate inquiry whether any 
amount of temporary suffering can be considered too great 
for the salvation of a single soul. This is not affirmed here 
as a proposition, but merely suggested as an inquiry. 

2. Whatever importance we may attach to this difficulty,— 
and I would not treat it lightly,—we have seen it clearly 
taught, in the scriptures already presented, that persons may 
be lost, and will be lost, for whom Christ died. Persons will 
bring upon themselves swift destruction by denying the Lord that 
bought them. This is a practical removal of the difficulty. 

3. The Scriptures represent unequivocally and repeatedly 
that a merciful provision has been made in the obedience 
and death of Christ for all men,—that in this provision the 
only limitation is found in the necessities of men; that in the 
mind of God and in the plan of the gospel all things are ready 
for all; that wherever there is a spiritual want in man, provi- 
sion is made for a supply of that want. The Scriptures also 
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represent that many will be lost through impenitence and 
rebellion. Our own observation, too, must corroborate the 
Scriptures in this latter representation. If we cannot har- 
monize all these facts theoretically, they are, nevertheless, 
facts, the Scriptures and our own observation bearing testi- 
mony. We may be assured, then, that whatever theoretical 
incongruity may appear between them, it is apparent only, 
and not real. 

IV. But another difficult inquiry comes up: If we admit 
that the atonement was really made for all, and intended for 
all, must we not admit that the intention of God is frustrated, 
since all are not saved? | 

1. This difficulty arises from an impression that if we admit 
that the intention of God is frustrated in any case, it is an 
implied acknowledgment of an imbecility on his part, incon- 
sistent with his character. Whatever may result from such 
an admission, we are compelled to make it. It is a plain 
case that the intention of God is frustrated in thousands of 
instances. Did God intend that man should fall? I cannot 
—I dare not—say that he did. He foreknew that man would 
fall, and made provision for the event. But, if I go beyond 
this point in my admissions, I transcend the limits of the re- 
cord. Man, however, did fall. Still, every circumstance con- 
nected with his previous history indicates that God intended 
his continuance in obedience and holiness. Did God intend 
that Judas should betray his Master, that Peter should deny 
him, that the Jews should falsely accuse him, that he should 
be delivered up through the weakness of Pilate to be cruci- 
fied and slain? God foreknew all these things, and revealed 
them to us; but I dare not myself say that he intended 
them. 

2. The foregoing are but specimens of thousands of in- 
stances in which, if we have any confidence in the sincerity 
of God, we must admit that his intentions have been frus- 
trated. Every sin is a contravention, and thus a frustration, 
of the will of God. He says, ‘“‘ My counsel shall stand, and 


I will do all my pleasure.”’ When he says this, he speaks 
16 
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truly. No serious man doubts it. But, still, God is not the 
only agent in the universe. He is a sovereign; but he exer- 
cises his sovereignty over moral agents. He governs them 
upon moral principles. In a moral government it must 
always be possible for the will of the governor to be frus- 
trated. JI illustrate: A wise and good man establishes a 
government over a portion of his fellow-men. He sincerely 
intends the promotion of their happiness. Still, their happi- 
ness is inseparable from their obedience. Some of them, or 
all of them, disobey. His benevolent intentions are thwarted. 
It must be so from the very nature of moral agency: I mean, 
such a liability must exist. 

3. The admission, however, is an acknowledgment of no 
imbecility in the Divine Being. If he exercises his power 
in the infliction of punishment upon guilty offenders; if he 
suffers none such to escape; if he vindicates always the ma- 
jesty of his authority; if he will ultimately, as he says he will 
do, cause every knee to bow and every tongue to confess ;— 
we can justly attribute no imbecility to him. He is omni- 
potent, although his intentions as a gracious Father and a 
benevolent Ruler may be thwarted. 

4. An additional thought deserves to be considered. In 
whatever way his subordinate purposes may be contravened, 
his great purpose will be accomplished. He will glorify 
himself. We have seen that the promotion of his own glory 
was his motive in the creation of the universe. It is still a 
controlling motive in all his actions. This object he will 
certainly accomplish. This great purpose he will fulfil. 
Nothing can thwart it. In this sense especially _ counsel shall 
stand, ne he will do all his pleasure. 

V. It was remarked in the commencement of this Lecture 
that the extent of the atonement was a fit subject for de- 
clamation, but that it was not a purpose to resort to de- 
clamation here. I have endeavored, as I proposed, to follow 
whither the Scriptures have led. Whilst other considera- 
tions have been introduced, my main reliance has been upon 
the Bible. Two conclusions have been reached: that the 
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atonement is sufficient for all; and that it was really made for 
all. In expounding the Scriptures on this subject, I have 
endeavored to be governed by the principle that, whilst secret 
things belong to God, and revealed only belong to us and our chil- 
dren, the revealed things are to be our guide in all our specu- 
Jations upon the import of the secret. There is no collision 
between them. What God says, he means. There is no 
purpose in conflict with it. The great point is to under- 
stand what he says. Understanding this, and conforming 
our faith and lives to it, we are secure doctrinally and 
practically. 

I conclude with a single remark: 

That this doctrine of a full provision has a practical aspect 
which is too important to be overlooked. . 

First. In its influence upon the Christian ministry. The 
ministry are the messengers of peace, the heralds of salva- 
tion to a dying world. But peace is to be derived through 
the blood of the cross. The offer of salvation is founded 
upon the vicarious obedience and death of Christ. If the 
minister’s conviction is deep and abiding, if the truth is in- 
wrought into the very texture of his theology, that Christ 
died for all, that salvation is provided for all, that every ob- 
stacle on the part of God is removed in the case of every sin- 
ner, it is easy to see that such convictions. must develop 
themselves in the earnestness and power of his appeals to an 
obdurate and impenitent heart. On the other hand, if oppo- 
site convictions do not develop themselves in a contrary man- 
ner, it must be because the inherent earnestness of a spiritual 
heart prevails over what would certainly seem to be the legi- 
timate outworkings of a theory. 

Secondly. In its influence upon those to whom the offers 
of the gospel are made. Every experienced minister knows 
that one of the most harassing difficulties in the minds 
of thoughtful and serious religious inquirers, is a fear—and 
often, without doubt, an honest fear—that they are to be 
excluded from the benefits of the provision. This appre- 
hension arises from a deep and distressing sense of their un- 
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worthiness. If to such an apprehension be added those that 
it would seem must arise from a theory inwrought into the 
mind which limits the provision, we can readily perceive 
that the practical effect might, and most probably would, be - 
disastrous. Such an inquirer needs every encouragement 
which the most liberal theory of the atonement can afford. 
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LECTURE XVI. 


DIVINE INFLUENCE. 
NECESSITY OF DIVINE INFLUENCE IN THE WORK OF OUR PERSONAL SALVATION. 


We have considered the work of Christ: the next subject 
of inquiry is the work of the Holy Spirit. The Spirit of God 
is represented in the Scriptures as the agent employed by 
him in convincing us of sin; in our regeneration and sancti- 
fication. At least we so understand the Scriptures. Do we 
understand them correctly? If we understand the Scriptures 
correctly on this subject, such an agency is necessary, since 
_ every agency which operates in the economy of God is neces- 
sary, and every work performed is a necessary work. We 
suppose ourselves authorized, therefore, to conclude that the 
agency of the Spirit is necessary. In the prosecution of our 
inquiries, however, let us consider— 

I. Whether such an agency is really necessary in the work 
under consideration. What do experience and the Scrip- 
tures teach on this subject? Can men convert and sanctify 
themselves, or do their character and circumstances indicate 
the necessity of some higher, some supernatural, agency in 
order to their deliverance from the personal influence and 
power of sin? 

In presenting the necessity of divine influence, we are 
often met with the following inquiries: “If men originally 
converted themselves from holiness to sin, why may they not 
reconvert themselves from sin to holiness? It will not be 
pretended that a supernatural agency was employed in the 
one case: why should it be considered necessary in the 


other?’ It will be perceived that these inquiries relate to 
é 
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the original change from holiness to sin experienced by our 
first parents. They were created in the image of God. All 
the tendencies of their minds and hearts were in the direc- 
tion of holiness; they were actually and positively holy be- 
fore they sinned. Yet they lost the image of God; they 
became sinful,—corrupt in mind and heart. Thus we under- 
stand the subject. They became actually and positively 
sinners. 

In attempting to remove the ae implied in these in- 
quiries, | remark— 

1. That we have no evidence that our first parents would 


~ ever have become sinners had they not been influenced— 


seduced into sin—by Satan, a superior agency. They were 
tempted and deceived. What might have been the results 
of the trial, had they not been overcome by Satan when they 
were overcome, we do not know; but we know, as a matter 
of fact, that their fall was effected by the agency of another. 
That agency did not change their hearts; but it effected 
their fall, which resulted in their change of heart. 

2. Admitting that the agency of man was the highest 
agency employed in leading the race into sin and perverting 
their moral constitution, it will be readily perceived, upon 
examination, that the objection implied in the inquiries is 
without foundation. It is specious, but not solid. I propose 
a corresponding inquiry: Is it true that the same hand which 
produces an evil can always correct that evil? We have ten 
thousand evidences that it is not true. The hand of any man 
can produce death: can the same hand restore life? This is 
one illustration of the deceitfulness of the argument against 
divine influence, derived from the fact that man was changed 
at first from holiness to sin without such an influence, and in 
opposition to it. And this illustration is apposite, too, since 
we are represented as being dead in trespasses and sins. If we 
are dead, can we restore ourselves to life? 

Take another illustration. A common hand—the hand of 
a child—can derange a clock or a watch in such a degree as 
to render it useless: can the same hand administer the cor- 
rection? ‘The case isa plain one. It is very evident that a 
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higher agency is necessary,—the agency of a mechanic. The 
moral constitution of man is the clock or the watch. It has 
become deranged. However this derangement may have 
been effected, we can see very plainly that a superior agency 
may be necessary in its correction,—in the reconstruction of 
the heart. 

Take still another illustration. A beautiful portrait may 
express the features of the face, may even indicate the cha- 
racteristics of the mind in the features of the face. It may 
be a faultless portrait. Still, one unfortunate stroke of a 
rude hand may deface the whole. Can that same rude hand 
restore symmetry and beauty and a life-like expression to 
the picture? Plainly, it cannot. A higher agency is re- 
quired. The delicate hand which first drew the likeness, or 
some hand of equal skill, might renew it; but an ordinary 
hand would be insufficient. My own reckless agency may 
induce disease into my system; but the skill and experience 
of a physician are necessary in order to its removal. 

3. The moral condition of the heart which renders divine 
influence necessary is the result of the withdrawal of the pre- . 
sence and grace of God from it. The cause of this with- 
drawal was sin; its result is the depravation of our moral 
nature, or spiritual death. The process of depravation I 
have heretofore endeavored to explain, as far as it can be 
explained. When man transgressed, he turned away from 
God. The legitimate result was that God turned away from 
him. The doctrine of the Scriptures is that if we seek him he 
will be found of us; but if we forsake him he will cast us off. 
God, however, is merciful and gracious. He sent his Son éo 
seek and to save that which was lost. When the Son ascended, 
the Holy Spirit was sent to continue this mission of mercy. 
The object of divine influence, we say, is to turn man back 
to God. The question is, whether the transgressor can rein- 
state himself from a moral condition which is the result of 
the penalty inflicted for his transgression. It seems to me that 
there can be but one answer. The human heart is turned 
away from God. This aversion commenced in the first sin 
of the race. It was a voluntary aversion on the part of man, 
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followed by a necessary aversion on the part of God, since 
he is of purer eyes than to behold evil, and cannot look on iniquity. 
This aversion of God was the penalty of the transgression. 
It was a turning away of God from man, or an exclusion of 
man from the presence of God. Can man himself control 
_ the results of the penalty? His hand commenced the disas- 
ter; but the hand of God consummated it by his own in- 
fliction. 

We thus see that the spiritual—the moral—condition of 
man is not wholly the result of his own agency; and, conse- 
quently, the inquiry which we are answering is irrelevant. 
It is based upon the presumption that our perversion from 
holiness to sin, and our present moral or spiritual state, are 
the results of our own and of no other agency. The first 
part of the presumption is true, but the latter part is not 
true. Our perversion from holiness to sin was essentially — 
effected by our own agency. This is true. But it is also 
true that our spiritual condition which renders divine in- 
fluence necessary is attributable, in part, to the act of God 
in excluding us from his presence and fellowship. This ex- 
clusion was followed by that spiritual state which makes 
divine influence necessary in our renewal. If this is true,— 
and it seems to me unquestionably true,—we can perceive 
clearly enough the reasonableness of the position that a 
divine agency is necessary to our restoration. The hand of 
God was exercised in the exclusion of our race; the same 
hand is necessary in its restoration. And this is true not 
only of the race as a whole, but of each individual. 

The inquiries which we have been considering are in- 
tended to embody an argument against divine influence in 
the work of our personal salvation. The argument is spe- 
cious, but unsound. Its premises are false; its conclusion 
must be false. It involves an impracticable and deceitful 
logic. 

If. I return, then, to the primary inquiry :—Is the Spirit 
of God necessary in the work of our personal salvation ? 
Can men convert themselves? Can they renew their own 
natures, or do they need some higher, some supernatural, 
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agency for the effecting of this work? My answer is, that 
such an agency is necessary, for the following reasons : 

1. A prevalent want of correct apprehension of the subject 
of religion among men. If it can be made appear that such 
a want exists and is general, it will indicate a deep and radi- 
eal wrong in the human mind on this subject. Can we enter- 
tain a doubt of the truth of the position? In illustration, we 
may refer— 

First. To the condition of the heathen world. What crude- 
ness and what folly do we find in their religious theories! 
How degraded their objects of worship! An image of wood 
or stone, a degraded beast, a crocodile or a cat, is regarded 
with religious veneration,—takes the place of a divinity. 
This degradation of the religious mind is universal through- 
out heathendom. It is remarkable, too, that in the most en- 
lightened ages of antiquity the Bang ie men advanced but 
little on hist subject. Socrates, who was certainly a prodigy 
of wisdom and the best of the Greeks, was, nevertheless, a 
gross idolater. His case is but a Ronin! The apostle hie 
given us an impressive account of such: ‘ Because,” says he, 
“that when they knew God, they glorified him not as God, 
neither were thankful, but became vain in their imagina- 
tions, and their foolish heart was darkened. Professing them- 
selves to be wise, they became fools, and changed the glory 
of the incorruptible God into an image made like to cor- 
ruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and creep- 
ing things.” The apostle, doubtless, had Greece and Rome 
mainly in his mind when he thus wrote; and Greece and 
Rome were the best specimens of antiquity. They were more 
enlightened than neighboring nations, and at least equally 
virtuous. 

The present condition of the heathen world is an illustra- 
tion of my position. Not only have the hearts, but the 
minds, also, of men wandered far from God. They have lost 
the Inowlad ne of the true God and of the true religion; they 
have substituted, instead of these, gross and foolish and abo- 
minable idolatries. 

Secondly. To the religious condition of Christendom. Is 
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it not true that where the Bible is read and the gospel—the 
pure gospel—is preached, we find an unaccountable vague- 
ness and crudeness in the minds of men on the subject of re- 
ligion? Men of the world are shrewd, intelligent, and prac- 
tical in matters of the world. They are proverbially wiser in 
their generation than the children of light. They understand their 
own interest. It is difficult to overreach them. Yet the 
truth cannot be controverted that their minds are filled with 
mysticism, confusion, and darkness on the subject of reli-. 
gion. The same is true also of a large portion of the nominal 
Church. Whilst Christ and his apostles have told us, as ex- 
plicitly as they could have told us, what we must do to be 
saved, many nominal Christians have wandered far—very far 
—from their directions. We find a disposition almost universal 
to substitute, in some manner or other, the form of godliness for 
the power,—the shadow of piety for piety itself. Whilst our 
Saviour is emphatic in his announcements and in all his in- 
structions that the seat of religion is in the heart, and that 
its expressions consist in taking up our cross and following him, 
—in love to God and our fellow-men,—is it not true that re- 
ligion, as it is represented by large portions of the nominal 
Church, is as far from possessing these characteristics as we 
can well conceive it to be? One talks to us of ordinances; 
another, of modes of worship; another, of theological or eccle- 
siastical technicalities which he does not understand; and 
another gives himself up blindly to the guidance of those 
who are as blind as himself, forgetting that he is responsible 
for the character of his own heart and life, and that, under 
God, he must himself be the chief agent in their formation. 
All these things—and that the representation is a fair one 
cannot be doubted—indicate a great moral derangement in 
the human mind,—such a derangement as we would not sup- 
pose a human agency capable of correcting. If such an 
agency could have corrected the evil, why has it not done 
so? Certainly there have been sufficient time and oppor- 
tunity for a fair experiment. 

The Saviour, in his conversation with Nicodemus, con- 
firms the view here presented of the necessity of divine in- 
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fluence in order to a just apprehension of the great truths of 
our holy religion. Nicodemus came to him, saying, ‘“ Rabbi, 
we know that thou art a teacher come from God; for no man 
can do these miracles that thou doest, except God be with 
him.” But “Jesus answered and said unto him, Verily, 
verily, I say unto thee, Except a man be born again, he can- 
not see the kingdom of God.” The language of the con- 
fident disciple is, “‘otdayzev, we know.” The reply of the 
Saviour is, “Except a man be born again, od duvara cstv, 
he is not able to know.”’ The same verb is used in the argu- 
ment of Nicodemus and in the reply of the Saviour. The 
new birth brought to view is also a spiritual birth: “That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which is born of 
the Spirit is spirit.” Whatever else, therefore, may be con- 
sidered as belonging to this new birth,—this birth from 
above,—it is very evident that a spiritual illumination was a 
leading thought in the mind of the great teacher. Ie repre- 
sents this illumination, too, as necessary in order to our seeing 
—knowing, understanding, or apprehending—the true nature 
of his kingdom. 

In like manner, the apostle teaches: ‘“‘ Now we have re- 
ceived,” says he, “not the spirit of the world, but the Spirit 
which is of God, that we might know the things that are 
freely given to us of God. But the natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God; for they are foolishness 
unto him; neither can he know them, because they are 
spiritually discerned. But he that is spiritual judgeth all 
things, yet he himself is judged of no man.’”’ The import 
of such language cannot be misunderstood. If “the natural 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God,’—cannot 
know them, because they are spiritually discerned,—if the spiritual 
man is the proper judge of all things, it is very evident that the 
influence of the Spirit of God is necessary in order to a pro- 
per apprehension and appreciation of the great truths of our 
holy religion. The human mind, unaided by such an agency, 
is confused, bewildered, covered with a darkness which can 
be felt. Experience, observation, and the Scriptures thus 
testify. 
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2. The general indifference and insensibility of men to the 
subject of religion. I may assume that these are charac- 
teristics of all irreligion. The facts will certainly sustain 
me. If there is any truth in religion, it is a matter of in- 
finite interest to men. Yet, whilst they are proverbially 
wakeful to their own interest in other things, they are pro- 
verbially indifferent in this. Nor does their indifference 
arise, in most cases, from any thing like a settled disbelief 
of Christianity. They acknowledge its truth and import- 
ance, and at the same time act as though it were neither true 
nor important. To what can such conduct be attributed, ‘but 
to a morbid insensibility of mind and heart which no ordi- 
nary means can remove? This state of mind is made a 
matter of universal complaint by the prophets against Israel: 

Isa. i. 8: “The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his 
master’s crib: but Israel doth not know, my people doth not 
consider.” Again, 

Isa. v.12: “The harp and the viol, the tabret and pipe 
and wine, are in their feasts: but they regard not the work 
of the Lord, neither consider the operation of his hands.”’ 

Jer. iv. 22: “My people is foolish, they have not known 
me; they are sottish children, and they have none understand- 
ing: they are wise to do evil, but to do good they have no 
knowledge.” 

Jer. v. 21: “Hear now this, O foolish people, and without 
understanding; which have eyes, and see not; which have 
ears, and hear not.”’ 

Ezek. xii. 2: “Son of man, thou dwellest in the midst of a 
rebellious house, which have eyes to see, and see not; and they 
have ears to hear, and hear not; for they are a rebellious 
house.”” A prophet thus speaks of Ephraim: 

Hosea vil. 9: “Strangers have devoured his strength, and he 
knoweth it not: yea, gray hairs are here and there upon him, yet he 
knoweth tt not.”’ 

These scriptures clearly set forth that the state of mind 
which I have mentioned—a characteristic stupidity and in- 
difference in relation to their highest interest—prevailed 
among the ancient people of God. The representations are 
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very striking and impressive; and that they are just, the 
whole history of Israel and Judah shows. But, if these re- 
presentations were just in their application to God’s ancient 
people, observation proves clearly enough that such charges 
might be made with far greater propriety and force against 
mankind in general. If these things are true, some agency 
is necessary beyond what is merely human in order that men 
may be aroused, stirred up, from their insensibility on the 
subject of religion. 

But this argument may be carried still farther. We find 
not only indifference and insensibility, but a degree of reck- 
lessness and levity, on this subject, among men, which indi- 
eates a great and deep moral derangement. I may reiterate 
that, if religion is a matter of any interest to men, it is a 
matter of infinite interest. I may further urge that the re- 
quisitions of Christianity and the authority with which it 
comes are such as should command the respectful and serious 
attention of mankind. Is not this position unquestionable? 
But what are the respect and attention shown to its requisi- 
tions and authority? In some cases, what they should be; 
but of others what shall we say? Haye men examined its 
evidences carefully and thoughtfully? Have they ingenuously 
acknowledged its influences? Has there been a general dis- 
position to treat the whole subject as a matter of serious 
thought,—of paramount importance? The most superficial 
observer can answer these questions without hesitation. 
Have not its most searching and solemn appeals been met 
with a degree of levity and indifference altogether startling ? 
Have not its most momentous truths been treated as idle 
tales? Its arguments, weighty and powerful as they are, 
instead of being regarded with respect, are met with ridicule 
and ribaldry, with coarse and vulgar mockery. Are not 
these allegations true? Who ever saw an infidel book 
which made any pretensions to serious and thoughtful in- 
vestigation,—to a stern and generous logic? 

I infer from all these facts—and I might multiply them 
indefinitely—that there is such a moral derangement in the 
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constitution of man as to require a supernatural agency for 
its correction. ‘There are 


“Palsy, plague, and fever, 
And madness, all combined.” 


Can any ordinary means or agencies effect a restoration? 
Serious and thoughtful men of pagan antiquity felt and ac- 
knowledged the necessity of something superhuman in order 
to the correction of those defects which they found and felt 
to be inherent in the moral constitution of the race. I quote 
from Horne’s Introduction: 

‘‘The wisest and most sensible of the philosophers them- 
selves have not been backward to complain that they found 
the understandings of men so dark and beclouded, their wills 
so biassed and inclined to evil, their passions so outrageous 
and rebellious against reason, that they considered the rules 
and laws of right reason as very difficult to be practised, and 
they entertained very little hope of ever being able to per- 
suade the world to submit to them. Im short, they con- 
fessed that human nature was strangely corrupted, and they 
acknowledged this corruption to be a disease of the true 
cause of which they were ignorant, and for which they could 
not find out a sufficient remedy.’’* 

This is a statement of the experience and testimony of men 
whose experience and testimony are worth a great deal in the 
settlement of this question. 

3. The positive opposition and enmity of the human heart 
against God. There are, as we have seen, blindness, igno- 
rance, indifference, and insensibility. These are rather nega- 
tive states of the mind or heart. But there is, in addition, 
what is positive. There is what develops itself in direct and 
actual conflict with the will and character of God. The fol- 
lowing scriptures may be considered : 

Eccl. ix. 3: “Yea, also the heart of the sons of men is full 
of evil, and madness is in their heart while they live, and 
after that they go to the dead.” 


* Vol. ip. 50. 
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Rom. viii. 7: “Because the carnal] mind is enmity against 
God: for it is not subject to the law of God, neither indeed 
can be.” 

Psalm v. 9: “Their inward part is very wickedness; their 
throat is an open sepulchre; they flatter with their tongue.” 
Again, this same passage as quoted by the apostle: 

Rom. iii. 18, 14: “ Their throat is an open sepulchre; with 
their tongues they have used deceit; the poison of asps is 
under their lips: whose mouth is full of cursing and bitter- 
ness.” 

Such passages indicate a state of heart not merely de- 
fective, negatively wrong, but positively so. They indicate 
an open, an active, opposition to God. Do the experience 
and observation of men sustain the doctrine of these scrip- 
tures? We can have no hesitation in answering this ques- 
tion. Our selfishness and pride bring us into collision with 
the requirements of God’s law. This collision results in 
hatred of the law. From hatred of the law arises hatred of 
the Lawgiver. I present this as an explanation of the phe- 
nomenon upon which this part of the argument is based. 
Whether the explanation be admitted or not, the pheno- 
menon itself must be admitted. There is a positive, an 
active, opposition in the human heart against God and his 
law. It is positive as to the principles from which it is de- 
veloped. These principles exist in all human hearts. It is 
active as to its developments whenever we are placed in cir- 
cumstances favorable to the development of these principles. 
In such circumstances they will always be developed. There 
is, then, in principle or in development, such a state of mind 
or heart as I have designated. The question is, can a com- 
plete and entire renovation be wrought by our own or by any 
other human agency? What is the testimony of experience 
on this subject? It is a subject upon which experience may 
fitly give testimony. I take the responsibility of saying that 
every truly awakened sinner—every man really sensible of 
his condition—feels, when the hour of trial comes, that he 
can no more change his own heart than he can remove a 
mountain. Hence his constant prayer is, under a deep sense 
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of his sinfulness and helplessness, “ Create in me a new heart, 
O God, and renew a right spirit within me.” 

I quote a passage from Dr. Chalmers. Commenting on 
one of the scriptures here presented,—“ Because the carnal 
mind is enmity against God; for it is not subject to the law 
of God, neither indeed can be,’’—he says, 

‘¢ But it is not only logically true that the carnal mind can- 
not be subject to the law of God: the same thing is also true 
physically and experimentally. There is no power in the 
mind by which it can change itself. It has a natural sove- 
reignty, we admit, which extends a certain way over the 
doings of the outer man; but it has no such sovereignty over 
the devices of the inner man. It can, for example, constrain 
the man in whom it resides to eat a sour apple rather than a 
sweet one; but it cannot’ constrain him to love a sour apple 
rather than a sweet one. ‘There are many things which it 
finds to be practicable which it does not find to be palatable. 
There are a thousand things which appear religious, and 
which can be done; but, without such a renewal of spirit as 
the spirit itself cannot achieve, these things cannot be de- 
lighted in, cannot be rejoiced in. But, if they are not re- 
joiced in, they are really not religious, however much so 
they may be in appearance. 

‘“‘ And this is the great moral helplessness under which we 
labor. We can compel our feet to the house of God; but we 
cannot compel our feelings to a sacred pleasure in its exer- 
cises. We can take a voluntary part in the music of its 
psalms; but we cannot force into our hearts the melody of 
praise. We can bid our hands away from depredation and 
violence; but we cannot bid away the appetite of covetous- 
ness from our bosoms. We can restrain ourselves from the 
infliction of hurt upon our neighbor; but can we, at our bid- 
ding, so control our affections that we shall love him as we 
love ourselves ? 

‘“‘ And, ascending from the second great commandment to 
the first great commandment of the law, we can, it may be 
thought, keep the Sabbath of the Lord and acquit ourselves 
of many of the drudgeries of a carnal obedience, while, in- 
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stead of loving him with our whole heart and soul, strength 
and mind, there exists against him” and his requirements 
‘an antipathy which we can no more extirpate than we can 
cause a sycamore-tree to be plucked up by the roots at the 
utterance of a word.’”’* 

I suppose that most evangelical Christians will admit the 
correctness of these views. Their own experience will cor- 
roborate them. We can refer, too, to an experience of 
higher authority than that of any ordinary Christian,—an 
experience described by the apostle,—‘‘ When I would do 
good, evil is present with me. For I delight in the law of 
- God after the inward man: but I see another law in my 
members, warring against the law of my mind, and bringing 
me into captivity to the law of sin which is in my members. 
Oh wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death?’ Does not such an experience as this 
imply the necessity of divine influence in the subjugation of 
a depraved, rebellious, and stubborn human nature? It 
seems to me that but one answer can be given to this 
question. 

4, But my argument would be incomplete without an ap- 
peal to the Scriptures. To them, therefore, I go: 

Jer. xiii. 23: “Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the 
leopard his spots? then may ye also do good, that are accus-' 
tomed to do evil.” ; 

This is an illustration of the moral condition of the Jews 
in the prophet’s time. If it has any aptness, it teaches that 
their condition was beyond the reach of any human agency. 
It will not be insisted that the Jews were worse than other 
men, or that their moral condition was more desperate. That 
the Ethiopian should change his skin, or the leopard his spots, 
is physically impossible. Such a change could not be effected 
without a change of his physical constitution; but a change 
in this respect is beyond his reach. We may, therefore, con- 
sider that the. prophet teaches clearly the impossibility of a 
change of spiritual constitution by our own agency or by any 


* Select Works, vol. ii. pp. 250, 251. 
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other human agency. We reason from the less to the greater, 
a fortiori: If the inability of the Ethiopian to change his skin, 
or the leopard his spots, proves that wicked men cannot change 
their evil habits, much more does it prove that they cannot 
change their evil natures from which those habits arise. If 
this passage does not prove the necessity of divine grace in 
the renewal of our natures, it seems to me that no scriptural 
proposition can be proved. 

John vi. 44: ““No man can come to me except the Father 
which hath sent me draw him.” 

“There are but two meanings which this passage can have: 
one is, that it is physically impossible for any man to come 
to Christ unless drawn by the Father; the other is, that it is 
morally impossible.” [or the present argument it matters 
not which of the interpretations we accept. Whether the 
impossibility be natural or moral, it is an impossibility. No 
- man can come to Christ except the Father draw him; and 
‘“‘it will be remembered that God is nowhere represented in 
the Scriptures as drawing mankind to Christ in any other 
manner than by the influence of the Holy Spirit.” 

1 Cor. 11. 14: “But the natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God; for they are foolishness unto 
him; neither can he know them, because they are spiritually 
discerned.” 

Thave referred to this passage already, but introduce it again 
for the purpose of connecting with it Dr. Dwight’s exposition. 

“Tf,” says he, “the natural man cannot receive the things 
of the Spirit of God, if he cannot know them, if they are 
foolishness to him so long as he continues in his natural 
state, if they are spiritually discerned, and therefore in- 
capable of being discerned without a spiritual taste and cha- 
racter, if, at the same time, the discernment and knowledge 
of spiritual things is indispensably necessary to our attain- 
ment of salvation, then the agency of the Spirit of God in 
our regeneration is absolutely necessary to us in the same 
sense and degree in which our salvation is necessary.’’* 


* Sermon LXXII. 
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I add but one more passage of Scripture, to which I only 
refer, without quoting it at length. I allude to the prophet’s 
vision of the dry bones: 
~ Ezek. xxxvii. 1, et sequens. 

The whole passage is exceedingly descriptive and interest- 
ing. It is intended to set forth the moral condition of the 
‘“‘house of Israel.’’ As I have already observed, the moral 
condition of our race is no better. If this is true, what does 
the vision of the prophet teach us? The bones were not only 
dry, but very dry. If this is a faithful picture of the condition 
of mankind, or if the illustration will at all apply to their 
moral state, that state must be desperate indeed. It is to be 
remarked that vitality was imparted to the bones by that 
very Spirit whose agency we are now contemplating. In the 
application of this vision to his people, God says, ‘‘ And ye 
shall know that I am the Lord, when I have opened your 
graves, O my people, and brought you up out of your graves, 
and shall put my spirit in you, and ye shall hve, and I shall 
place you in your own land; then shall ye know that I have 
spoken it and performed it, saith the Lord.” 

The doctrine of this passage is plain. The ‘dry bones’ 
receive their life from the Spirit of God. Could they have 
received life from any other source? This question is readily 
answered by him who understands the Bible. 

I close the discussion, then, of this part of the subject 
with the following formula, derived from experience, from 
observation, and from the Scriptures: The influence of the pro- 
mised Spirit—the Holy Ghost—is necessary in the great work of 
our personal salvation; we cannot dispense with it; without it there 
is no deliverance from sin. 


REMARKS. 


1. A denial of this doctrine is always accompanied with 
superficial views of the depravity and sinfulness of man. I 
say, this is always so. Iam confident that the remark will 
be found of universal application. 
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2. A denial of this doctrine must be accompanied with a 
denial of all religious vitality. Our religious life is from the 
Spirit of God. Discarding the theory of its influence, we dis- 
card practically the life, the vitality, which such an influence 
alone can impart. He who considers himself alive when 
dead will never seek a state of spiritual animation,—will 
hardly suppose such a state possible. 

3. A denial of this doctrine is always accompanied with 
pride. Pride is its legitimate companion; and, as far as my 
observation has extended, the companionship has been not 
only theoretical, but practical. 

4, An admission of this doctrine seems to me an essential 
ingredient in the experience of every man who is thoroughly 
convinced of his sin and danger, and who is seriously and 
earnestly seeking the Lord. He will feel—and feel deeply, 
too—that in himself there are but blindness, darkness, help- 
lessness, and death. i 
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LECTURE XVIL. 
DIVINE INFLUENCE—OONTINUED. 


DIVINE INFLUENCE A SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE. 


We have considered the necessity of the influence of the 
Spirit of God in the renewal of our natures. We are blinded 
by the god of this world, as well as by the fatal influence of sin 
upon us. We are dead in trespasses and sins; we are aliens 
from the commonwealth of Israel, and enemies of God by wicked 
works. Some agency beyond what is human is necessary in 
order that we may be enlightened, quickened, and subju- 
gated in love to the mind and will of God. The next in- 
quiry is, May we expect such an agency? That we may, we 
reason— 

I. From the promise of the Spirit—the Holy Ghost—made 
by our Saviour to his disciples in prospect of his own de- 
parture : 

John xvi. 7-11: “Nevertheless I tell you the truth; It is 
expedient for you that I go away: for if I go not away, the 
Comforter will not come unto you; but if I depart, I will 
send him unto you. And when he is come, he will reprove 
the world of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment: of 
sin, because they believe not on me; of righteousness, be- 
cause I go to my Father, and ye see me no more; of judg- 
ment, because the prince of this world is judged.” 

I need hardly mention that the agent here promised is 
elsewhere denominated “the Comforter, which is the Holy 
Ghost,” and, in the context, “the Spirit of truth.” The pro- 
mise, then, is the promise of the Holy Spirit. He was to be 
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the Comforter as well as the pane On this passage two 
remarks may be made: 

1. The promise of the Spirit is made directly to the dis- 
ciples. It may be inferred from this circumstance, as well as 
from other allusions to the subject, that the operations of the 
Spirit will be chiefly confined to a co-operation with the 
ministry of the Church in their labors for the salvation of 
men. A history of spiritual religion would fully illustrate 
and corroborate this inference. 

2. Whilst the Holy Spirit is chiefly confined to a co-opera- 
tion with the ministry and the Church, it is evident that the 
world—the world of sinners—is, in an important sense, the 
sphere of his operations. He is to reprove the world, and he 
is to reprove of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment. Reproof 
for sin—conviction of sin—is a necessary antecedent of con- 
version. No man turns from sin until he is convinced that it 
is either wrong or ruinous: We are thus taught that the 
Holy Ghost, the Comforter, is a primary agent in the work 
of our personal salvation. Can any other doctrine be derived 
from this passage ? 

II. From the prophecy of Joel, combined with the dis- 
course of Peter on the day of Pentecost: 

Joel 11. 28, 29: “And it shall come to pass afterward, that 
IT will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh; and your sons and 
your daughters shall prophesy, your old men shall dream 
dreams, your young men shall see visions: and also upon the 
servants and upon the handmaids in those days will I pour 
out my Spirit.” 

Acts ii. 16-21: “ But this is that which was spoken by the 
prophet Joel; And it shall come to pass in the last days, 
saith God, I will pour out of my Spirit upon all flesh: and your 
sons and your daughters shall prophesy, and your young men 
shall see visions, and your old men shall dream dreams; and 
on my servants and on my handmaidens I will pour out in 
those days of my Spirit; and they shall prophesy; and I will 
show wonders in heaven above, and signs in the earth be- 
neath; blood, and fire, and vapor of smoke: the sun shall be 
turned into darkness, and the moon into blood, before that 
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great and notable day of the Lord come: and it shall come 
to pass that whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord 
shall be saved.” 

I remark on these passages— 

1. That the prediction of the prophet is quoted by the 
apostle, and applied to the effusion of the Spirit on the day 
of Pentecost. We have thus an exposition of the passage of 
the prophecy under divine guidance. It was predicted that 
the Spirit should be poured out. The record is, that the descent 
of the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost was a fulfilment 
of the prediction. The Spirit was poured out on that day. 

2. That this was not merely a miraculous fulfilment of the 
prophecy and of the Saviour’s promise, but it was attended 
with the conversion of men. It may be considered, there- 
fore, an extraordinary dispensation of the Spirit for the pur- 
pose of giving the last needful attestation to the divine au- 
thority of the Saviour’s mission, but for the additional pur- 
pose of bringing the multitude to the knowledge of the truth. 
‘Whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be 
saved.” The attention of many was directed to the Saviour 
that day; many did call upon the name of the Lord, and 
about three thousand were added to the company of be- 
lievers. , 

8. Every unprejudiced reader must admit that the effects 
produced were the results of the presence and agency of the 
Holy Spirit. Many of those who heard and believed had, 
doubtless, witnessed at least some of the things described in 
the apostle’s discourse,—had seen the miracles and heard 
the discourses of the Saviour himself; but they had seen 
and heard unmoved. Still, under the administration of the 
apostle, “they were pricked in their heart, and said unto 
Peter and to the rest of the apostles, Men and brethren, what 
shall we do?” Why were such effects produced? To what 
shall we attribute them but to the presence and power of the 
new agent that had been promised for the accomplishment 
of the very work which was then accomplished? Hg was to 
reprove; and these men were reproved. Says Dr. Scott, 

‘“‘The apostle’s arguments were invincibly conclusive and 
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his application most highly interesting, though in other re- 
spects his discourse was peculiarly plain and simple. But, 
if we duly consider the complicated evidence of our Lord’s 
doctrine and miracles, and the obstinate unbelief of the Jews 
notwithstanding, we shall perceive that neither Peter’s words, 
nor yet the miracles which the people witnessed, would have 
produced those effects which followed, had not the Holy Spirit 
also been communicated, to remove the veil of pride, preju- 
dice, and sinful affections from their minds. ‘The Comforter 
being come, he convinced them of sin, of righteousness, and 
of judgment.’ The apostle’s words, therefore, attended by 
the powerful convictions of the Holy Spirit, penetrated their 
hearts like arrows, or as a sharp sword; and, being filled 
with terror on account of their enormous guilt in rejecting 
and crucifying the Lord of glory, they cried out to the 
apostles, in deep distress, as to their friends and countrymen, 
inquiring, with great earnestness, ‘ What must we do?’’’* 

It is very obvious, from the record, that the effects pro- 
duced by the apostle’s preaching on the day of Pentecost are 
attributable to the influence of the Holy Spirit alone. The 
prophecy and the facts correspond. 

Ill. From the prediction or promise of John the Baptist: 

Matt. iii. 11: “I indeed baptize you with water unto re- 
pentance: but he that cometh after me is mightier than I, 
whose shoes [ am not worthy to bear: he shall baptize you 
with the Holy Ghost and with fire.” , 

No one doubts that John alludes to our Saviour. I make 
but one remark in the application of the passage to the sub- 
ject under consideration. This language of John was not 
addressed to those who were destined to be the apostles or 
immediate disciples of Christ, but to the multitude who had 
assembled to attend upon his ministry. The promise, then, 
did not have its whole fulfilment, on the day of Pentecost, in 
the effusion of the Spirit upon the disciples. It was, doubt- 
less, fulfilled in part then, in its effusion upon the multitude 
as well as upon the disciples. But this corroborates our 
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position. The Spirit operates not merely in imparting in- 
spiration, but in the conviction and conversion of men. 
This was certainly the leading thought in the promise. The 
person whose coming was promised—the person who was to 
administer the baptism of the Holy Ghost and fire—was to be 
more effective in promoting the objects of his mission than 
John was. He was to carry the work commenced by John 
to a higher degree of perfection. What was the object of 
John’s mission? It was to prepare the way for the Messiah 
by bringing men to repentance. The baptism of the Holy 
Ghost and of fire, then, was to carry forward and consum- 
mate this object,—it was to promote repentance and the 
whole train of its sequents connected with our personal sal- 
vation. If this is not a legitimate conclusion, I am unable to 
derive any instruction from the passage. 

IV. From our Saviour’s argument with Nicodemus: 

John iil. 5, 6: “Jesus answered, Verily, verily, I say unto 
thee, Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God. That which is born 
of the flesh is flesh; and that which is born of the Spirit is 
spirit.” 

Whatever may be the import of the phrase “the kingdom 
of God” in this place,—whether it signifies his spiritual domi- 
nion on earth or his glorious dominion in heayen,—it is evi- 
dent that a distinction is made between “that which is born 
of the flesh” and ‘that which is born of the Spirit,’ and that 
the one is intended as the antithesis of the other. A natural] 
birth implies a natural agency, and a spiritual birth a spiritual 
agency. A natural birth is the commencement of natural 
life, and a spiritual birth is the commencement of spiritual 
life. If any truth is taught anywhere, it seems to me that a 
spiritual agency is taught in this passage. The original, too, 
is more expressive: “That which is born—zo yeyevyypévoy, 
that which is begotten—of the flesh is flesh; and that which 
is born—to yeyerygpuevor, that which is begotten—of the Spirit 
is spirit.” 

V. From the following statement of the apostle: 

Titus iL 5, 6: “Not by works of righteousness which we 
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have done, but according to his mercy he saved us, by the 
washing of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost; 
which he shed on us abundantly through Jesus Christ our 
Saviour.” 

I have already quoted this passage in proof of the per- 
sonality of the Spirit. I quote it now in proof that this person 
exercises his influence in producing that renovation of heart, 
that great spiritual change, which is everywhere in the Scrip- 
tures represented as necessary in order to our acceptance 
with God and admittance into his kingdom. This change is 
effected “by the washing of regeneration, and renewing of 
the Holy Ghost.” Is not the proof complete? The agency 
of the Spirit, then, may be expected in this work. 

Eph. vi. 17: “And take the helmet of salvation, and the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God.” 

The doctrine of this passage is, that the Spirit of God is 
the agent by which the Christian is to be assisted in his spi- 
ritual conflicts, and that the word—the truth of God—is the 
instrument, the sword, by which the conflict is carried on. 
It is to be remarked, too, that the word is not our sword, but 
the sword of the Spirit, The instrument may be important,— 
and we will hereafter see that it is important; but the agent 
that wields it is certainly of equal importance. Indeed, no 
comparison is admissible: the agent is infinitely the more im- 
portant of the two. The sword is useless without a strong 
and skilful arm to wield it. We are thus taught not only 
the essential personality of the Spirit, but his essential agency 
in the work of our salvation. 

VI. From the following prayers of the Psalmist: | 

Psalm li. 11, 12: “ Cast me not away from thy presence; 
and take not thy Holy Spirit fom me. Restore unto me 
the joy of thy salvation; and uphold me with thy free 
Spirit.”’ 

We cannot misunderstand the import of such prayers. 
David felt that the “ Holy Spirit’’—that the “free Spirit” of 
God—was necessary to his guidance and support amidst the 
temptations and dangers of life. His experience of that ne- 
cessity had been bitter and humiliating. Do not his prayers 
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imply that the Spirit’s gracious influences are to be expected ? 
This is so, or David was deceived. 

Psalm exix. 18: ‘Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold 
wondrous things out of thy law.” 

This passage has an important bearing on the subject under 
consideration, in two respects: 

First. The prayer of the Psalmist implies that some in- 
fluence or agency may be expected in opening the eyes of 
our minds. The prayer is directed to God: ‘Open thou 
mine eyes.” God, then, is the person by whom our eyes 
may be opened. But how will he do this? Is not his Spirit 
universally represented as the great agent in the enlighten- 
ment of mankind? ‘This seems to me unquestionable. 

Secondly. The object of the influence desired is presented : 
“'That I may behold wondrous things out of thy law.” The 
petitioner does not expect a new law to be revealed, or new 
rules of duty to be prescribed. His prayer is that he may 
understand, in all its fulness, in its length and breadth, its 
height and depth, the law already revealed. This subject 
will be considered hereafter. At present it is sufficient to 
say that the object of divine influence, as it is here presented, 
is not to communicate new truths, int to assist us in the ap- 
prehension of those already communicated. And the passage 
plainly teaches that some assistance may be expected from 
God in the attainment of this end. But, I ask again, if as- 
sistance is to be expected, how is it communicated? Must 
not the impartation be a work of the Holy Spirit? 

VII. I mention two or three passages of scriptural history 
illustrative of the truth that divine influence is a scriptural doc- 
trine. 

Ezra i. 1: “Now in the first year of Cyrus king of Persia, 
that the word of the Lord by the mouth of Jeremiah might 
be fulfilled, the Lord stirred up the spirit of Cyrus king of 
Persia, that he made a pan thr oughout all his lane. 
dom, and put it also in writing.” 

The Jews had been carried into captivity. The seventy 
years of their captivity were now fulfilled. God was about 
to restore them to their own land; and, for this purpose, he 
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‘stirred up the spirit of Cyrus,’’ under whose dominion they 
had fallen, that he might make provision for their restoration 
to their country. How did he stir up the spirit of Cyrus? 
My reasoning is, that. he did so by the influence of his own 
spirit. The original verb, V1), means to awake, to arouse, to 
rouse up, to stir up. The expression indicates the action of 
mind upon mind, of spirit upon spirit. It indicates nothing 
else. The passage is an exemplification of the proverb, “The 
King’s heart is in the hand of the Lord, as the rivers of water; 
he turneth it whithersoever he will.” But, I ask, how does 
he turn the heart of the king? The influence of the Spirit 
of God is clearly brought to view. 

Ezra vi. 21, 22: “And the children of Israel, which were 
come again out of captivity, and all such as had separated 
themselves unto them from the filthiness of the heathen of 
the land, to seek the Lord God of Israel, did eat, and kept 
the feast of unleavened bread seven days with joy: for the 
Lord had made them joyful, and turned the heart of the king 
of Assyria unto them, to strengthen their hands in the work 
of the house of God, ‘ee God of Israel.’’ 

‘“‘ Here we have a very remarkable instance of the exertion 
of a divine influence over the moral conduct of a pagan king, 
—a man who believed not in God’s revelation, but was an 
— idolater. He turned the proud heart of this king to his 
people, so that he aided them in building the temple at 
Jerusalem.’’* 

We have in this case also another illustration of the pro- 
verb that “the king’s heart is in the hand of the Lord.” He. 
turns it as he will; but how does he turn it? 

Acts xvi. 14: “And a certain woman named Lydia, a 
seller of purple, of the city of Thyatira, which worshipped 
God, heard us: whose heart the Lord opened that she attended 
to the things which were spoken of Paul.” 

How did the Lord open the heart of Lydia? Not by his 
word, since attention to the word was the consequence, and 
not the cause, of the opening of her heart. Her heart must 
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have been opened by the influence of the Spirit of God. The 
case is very plain. After her heart was opened, and in con- 
sequence of its being opened, “she attended to the things 
spoken of Paul.” 

I might extend the scriptural argument, but forbear, and 
remark, in addition— 

VIII. That revivals of religion, wherever they occur, 
illustrate the existence of a special divine influence in the 
Church in such seasons. These seasons are familiar. They 
are always attended with extraordinary awakenings. These 
awakenings can be.attributed to the agency of the Spirit 
alone. The same truths are then presented, the same ap- 
peals are then made, which ordinarily produce little or no 
effect. How can we explain their unwonted influence at 
such seasons without the admission of a special and powerful 
spiritual agency? What gave the apostles their success? 
They were, in the language of their enemies, “ unlearned 
and ignorant men.’’ The same truths are preached now, by 
men more intelligent and more accomplished. I speak of 
such intelligence and accomplishments as human means can 
impart. Were the Reformers aided by no special spiritual 
agency? What made their words more powerful than the 
decrees of councils, the bulls of pontifis, or the rescripts of 
the emperor ? 

I quote a passage written in relation to the great revival in 
New England in the last century: 

“The year 1735,” says the writer, “opened on Northamp- 
ton in a most auspicious manner. A deep and solemn in- 
terest in the great truths of religion had become universal in 
all parts of the town and among all classes of people. This 
was the only subject of conversation in every company; and 
almost the only business of the people appeared to be to 
secure their salvation. So extensive was the influence of the 
Spirit of God, that there was scarcely an individual in the 
town, either old or young, who was left unconcerned about 
the great things of the eternal world. This was true of the 
gayest, of the most licentious, of the most hostile to religion. 
And, in the midst of this universal attention, the work of 
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- conversion was carried on in the most astonishing manner. 
Every day witnessed its triumphs; and so great was the 
alteration in the appearance of the town, that, in the spring 
and summer following, it seemed to be full of the presence 
of God. There was scarcely a house which did not furnish 
tokens of his presence, and scarcely a family which did not 
present trophies of his grace. ‘The town,’ says Mr. Edwards, 
‘was never so full of love, nor so full of joy, nor yet so full 
of distress, as it was then.” Whenever he met the people in 
the sanctuary, he not only saw the house crowded, but every 
hearer earnest to receive the truth of God, and often the 
whole assembly dissolved in tears, some weeping for sorrow, 
others for joy, and others from compassion. In the months 
of March and April, when the work of God was carried on 
with the greatest power, he supposes the number of appa- 
rently genuine conversions to have been at least four a day, 
or nearly thirty a week, for five or six weeks together.”’* 

I might also illustrate by the origin of Methodism, and the 
great Western revival of 1800. McGready, Hodge, and 
McGee lived and labored years after that revival. They 
preached the same truths, and, as far as human agency was 
concerned, with the same power; but the effects did not fol- 
low. What was the reason? Can we account for these, and 
a thousand similar phenomena, without admitting that, in 
the expressive language of the prophet, it is “not by might, 
nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts’? 

I say, again, that such religious developments are familiar. 
Their record fills up a large space in the history of the 
Church. These great religious movements are facts unques- 
tionable. We may try to satisfy ourselves and others with 
explanations which can satisfy no reasonable and practical 
man. The only explanation which can fulfil the demands 
of a thoughtful and serious mind is that which refers them 
to the extraordinary influence of the Spirit of God. 

IX. We have heretofore seen that the agency of the Spirit 
of God is necessary in the work of our personal salvation. 
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The preceding scriptures and facts certainly show that such 
an agency is to be expected. I may remark, in concluding 
this part of the subject, as in concluding the preceding, that 
the influence of the Holy Spirit is the source of all religious 
vitality. Where such an influence is practically, or even 
theoretically, excluded, it is difficult to conceive how spi- 
ritual life can exist. If Christ is the sun of our religious sys- 
- tem,—and he is pre-eminently so,—the Holy Spirit is the re- 
freshing shower, the gentle dew, vitalizing and invigorating 
wherever its influence extends. Could there be life and 
vigor in the vegetable world without the dew and the rain? 
The sun might shine; but it would only wither and parch 
and dry up the productions of the earth. In like manner, 
the atonement might have been made, and the whole work 
of the Redeemer’s mediation might have been carried on; 
but, without the influence of the Holy Spirit, enabling us to 
appropriate the benefits of that work, our condition had only 
been made worse. The curse of God would have fallen upon 
us with increased violence for the rejection of a light to which 
our eyes would inevitably have been closed. 


REMARKS. 


1. The doctrine of this Lecture is a source of great en- 
couragement to the ministry. The chief business of the 
ministry is to preach the gospel. But how can they expect 
success without the co-operation of the Spirit of God? The 
prophet might have prophesied to the dry bones of the valley 
day and night during his life; but, unless the Spirit of God 
had been put into them, there would have been no animation. 
They would not have lived. But, whilst he prophesied upon 
the bones, he was also authorized to prophesy to the wind, 
and say, ‘Come from the four winds, O breath, and breathe 
upon these slain, that they may live.” Amidst every dis- 
couragement to which an earnest minister is liable, he is 
authorized to expect the co-operation of the Spirit of God. 
Said the Saviour, ‘Lo, [am with you alway, even unto the 
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end of the world.”” He will be with us by his Spirit, which 
he has sent to carry forward to its consummation his great 
work. 

2. It is an encouragement to the Church in its darkest 
seasons. The Spirit of God was poured out on the day of 
Pentecost. It came according to promise. It has never for- 
saken the Church from that day to this. It will still con- 
tinue with the sacramental host until the great purposes of 
mercy and grace are fulfilled. There will be convictions and 
conversions, there will be revivals of religion and ingather- 
ings into the Church, until the Son of man “shall see of the 
travail of his soul and be satisfied.”’ 

3. It is the great hope of an anxious and inquiring sinner. 
Such a sinner feels that he is blind and helpless. Shall he be 
left in his helplessness and blindness? Says the Saviour, pro- 
phetically, ‘“‘I will bring the blind by a way that they knew 
not; I will lead them in paths that they have not known; 
I will make darkness light before them, and crooked things 
straight.” By his good Spirit he has never failed thus to 
lead a trembling and an anxious sinner, who earnestly seeks 
guidance, until he reaches the foot of the cross. 

4. It is, furthermore, the great and the only hope of the 
sinner who still remains impenitent. Whilst the Spirit of 
God remains with him, however obstinate and rebellious, he 
may change his course and find life. He is not yet a doomed 
rebel. That the Spirit moves is an evidence that the gate of 
mercy isopen. The Spirit that moves may yet quicken into 
life. But, if the Spirit, being persistently grieved, withdraws, 
the case becomes hopeless. No possible agency can effect a 
restoration. A sinner thus forsaken is doomed beyond re-— 
covery. 
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LECTURE XVIII 
DIVINE INFLUENCE—CONTINUED. 


‘THE MANNER IN WHICH THE SPIRIT OF GOD OPERATES. 


THE inquiry on this subject relates to the manner in which 
divine influence affects us. Upon what principles does the 
Spirit operate? Does it affect us immediately or mediately ? 
Are its operations conducted upon sovereign or moral prin- 
ciples? Many inquiries such as these spring up. We may 
not be able to answer them all. There are, furthermore, 
many things connected with the operations of the Holy 
Spirit which we cannot pretend to explain. Our Saviour 
himself has forewarned us of this: ‘‘ The wind bloweth where 
it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not 
tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth: so is every one 
that is born of the Spirit.’ Still, there are some things con- 
nected with this subject which, from the Scriptures and from 
experience, seem very plain. 

I. The Spirit of God operates upon sovereign principles. 
This appears— 

1. From the nature of his primary work. His first busi- 
ness, in conformity with the promise of the Saviour, is to re- 
prove. It is very plain that no agency is consulted in this 
work but the agency of the Spirit himself. If I see a sinner 
wandering from the path of truth and virtue, my duty is to 
administer counsel or reproof, whether he will regard it or 
not. The command to the prophet is an illustration: “‘ And 
thou shalt speak my words unto them, whether they will 
hear, or whether they will forbear.”” Thus I am to address 
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endeavor to awaken his attention to his errors; I am to urge 
upon him the necessity of correcting them. I administer re- 
proof and counsel without asking his permission. It is evi- 
dent, however, that I can go no farther. The correction, if 
correction is effected, must be his own work. Still, if I bea 
faithful man, I will reprove, counsel, and warn him, whether 
he will hear, or whether he will forbear. We suppose the sacred 
Spirit, in his primary operations, governed by the same 
rules. 

2. From the manner in which God administers his provi- 
dence. This is the argument from analogy. He makes his 
sun to shine upon the evil and upon the good, and sends his rain 
upon the just and upon the unjust. He consults no will but 
his own in this. The sun shines and the showers fall at his 
bidding, whether we are prepared to receive them or not. 
This will serve as an illustration of the first dispensations of 
the Spirit. In this way, and to some extent,—we cannot, of 
course, say to what extent, but still to some extent,—it may 
be safely said, I think, that the Spirit operates upon the 
minds of all men, even of those who have never heard the 
gospel. There are other aspects in which the subject of 
divine influence, in the universality of its extent, might be 
considered; but I speak here of that degree necessary to our 
salvation. | | 

3. Tadd another thought. We are considering the sove- 
reignty of the Spirit of God in its operations. ‘The Scrip- 
tures teach that the exercise of this sovereignty is sometimes 
carried so far that children may be converted in very early 
life, even before we would consider them moral agents, 
capable of distinguishing between good and evil. I say, be- 
fore we would so consider them. J have no doubt, however, 
that the first developments of moral agency are made in chil- 
dren earlier than we generally suppose. But may not con- 
version take place in children before moral agency can be 
exercised? God said to Jeremiah, ‘‘ Before I formed thee in 
the belly, I knew thee; and before thou camest forth out of the 
womb, I sanctified thee, and ordained thee a prophet unto the 
nations.” It was foretold of John the Baptist that he should 
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be filled with the Holy Ghost, even from his mother’s womb. Such 
statements certainly imply the conversion of John and Jere- 
miah before the period of the exercise of moral agency. If 
so, they were conversions upon sovereign principles. Says 
Mr. Ewing of John, 

“Some also imagine that this—John’s being set apart as 
the forerunner of the Messiah—was all that was meant by 
John the Baptist’s being sanctified from the womb. But I 
am inclined to the opinion that, as John was ‘more than a 
prophet,’ and as he was designed for extraordinary business, 
he was really and actually sanctified or cleansed from sin in, 
or from, the womb.’’* 

The case of Samuel has always seemed to me to present 
another illustration. Samuel was a child of prayer. His 
mother had poured out her soul before God, and he was given in 
answer to her petition. He was loaned to the Lord as long as he 
might live; he ministered before the Lord, being a child, girded with 
a linen ephod. All these circumstances indicate to me that 
Samuel was under the converting and sanctifying influence 
of the Holy Spirit, at least, from his very early childhood. 

4. This doctrine is liable to abuse; but, still, this liability 
does not make it false. Unconverted persons of amiable 
tempers may seize upon the theory, and persuade themselves 
that they have been converted in early life, when no such 
thing has taken place. How is such an abuse to be cor- 
rected? J answer, by examining the state of the heart and 
life. It can easily be determined whether these correspond 
with the Scriptures. We need not deceive ourselves. Have 
we the spirit of Christ? Are we bringing forth the fruits of the 

"Spirit? If so, we are Christians; if not so, we are not Chris- 
tians. These inquiries have no reference to the time when 
the great change may have taken place, but to its results. 
The inquiries, too, are scriptural. 

II. The Spirit operates upon moral principles. Says Wis- 
dom, “Turn you at my reproof: behold, I will pour out my 
spirit unto you; I will make knowao my words unto you.” 
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This passage teaches very clearly that, after the reproof is 
administered,—after the first impression is made on the 
mind,—the continuance and the increase of the Spirit’s in- 
fluence will depend upon the course pursued by the subject. 
If he will not turn at the reproof, if he will not hearken to 
the first call, he has no assurance of others. I might enlarge 
upon this topic, but need not. All cautions and commands 
in the Scriptures which relate to grieving the Spirit, quenching 
the Spirit, and seeking the Spirit, imply that the effective and 
successful agency of the Spirit in the completion of his work 
has an essential connection with our own agency. We may 
resist the Spirit, and fail of the grace which it would confer. 
In carrying forward the work of personal religion in our 
hearts, the Spirit operates chiefly through the truth or word 
of God. Other means are sometimes used. Providential 
dispensations are made subordinate means; but the word, 
the truth, is the chief means. Indeed, when God teaches by 
his providence, or by any of his works, he presents the same 
lessons which he presents in his word. In the one case he is 
more direct in his mode of communication than in the other; 
but there is always an agreement in the truths communi- 
cated. Truth is addressed to men as moral agents. They 
are expected to examine it; to regulate their conduct in con- 
formity with it; to follow its guidance in all things. In 
reading the word, in reflecting upon its doctrines, in exa- 
mining their importance and applicability, in yielding to the 
requisitions of the word. and obeying them, in making a 
proper improvement of providential calls, our agency is exer- 
cised. We are active. It depends not upon us whether we 
will hear the call of God. This call comes to us unsought, 
often unexpected. An impression is made upon the heart ; 
but whether we will yield to the impression—whether we 
will obey the call—is a question to be decided by ourselves. 
All this is very plain. It is evident, therefore, that the Spirit 
operates upon moral principles. 

III. The Spirit operates directly upon the human mind. 
This is a subject of greater difficulty. We must, however, 
endeavor to understand it; at least, we must endeavor to 
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ascertain what is true in relation to it. We will find, in the 
progress of our inquiries, as I have already suggested, that 
the Spirit, in its most important operations, communicates 
with the mind through media. What I urge here is, that he 
not only operates thus, but that he operates in many cases 
without media. No one can doubt his ability to do so; and 
it is plain that there are many cases in which he must operate 
in this way, or not at all. Where means are appropriate, he 
uses them; where they are inappropriate, he dispenses with 
them. In the language of the Confession of Faith, we say, 
he “worketh when, where, and how he pleaseth.”’ 

That the Spirit does thus operate directly upon the human 
mind to some extent, we may infer from the following con- 
siderations : 

1. His ability thus to operate. This has already been anti- 
cipated; but the thought may be expanded. His ability thus 
to operate would not, it is true, be a reason, considered alone, 
for belief on this subject. God may be able to do things 
which he will not do. But when we consider that the sole 
object of the Spirit’s mission is the salvation of men, that 
this is an object of great interest with God, and that there 
are cases, as I have already mentioned, in which direct in- 
fluence is necessary to this object, his ability thus to operate 
affords presumptive evidence that he will thus operate. But 
has he in reality such ability? I answer, that God created 
the mind,—as he is the Creator of all things,—and that it 
would be unreasonable to suppose that by his act of creation 
he has placed it beyond his reach. Is any thing beyond ay 
reach? Says Dr. Woods on this subject, 

“Tt is clear that we have access to the minds of men Gal 
through the medium of signs and bodily organs. Such is the 
design of our Creator. The sphere of iba: and the degree 
and manner of influence assigned to us, correspond with our 
nature and relations. But the influence which God exercises 
over the minds of men is in all respects infinitely superior to 
ours. To suppose that his power is subject to such conditions 
and limitations as those which regulate the power belonging 
to us, would be to lose sight of his perfections, and to make 
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him like ourselves. The God of the universe must be free 
from all the hindrances and restrictions which appertain to 
the exercise of power imparted to us, and must be perfectly 
able to turn and guide, to regulate and purify, every mind, 
and all minds, according to his pleasure. This is involved in 
many passages of Scripture, in which he is expressly declared 
to have exercised such supreme power. Jf any one thinks 
that God cannot exert this unlimited control over the minds 
of men, I ask, what hinders? Is not infinite power sufficient 
to control finite power? Has not the Creator and Upholder 
of all things power over those who live and move and have 
their being in him? If he has not this power, how could he 
maintain his dominion and do all his pleasure ?’’* | 

We may not approve every sentiment embodied in this 
paragraph. It contains expressions which I would not use; 
but the force of the leading argument must be admitted,— 
that the Divine Being or Divine Spirit is able to operate 
upon the human mind in whatsoever manner he may select. 
It is very evident that in many cases he chooses, in his wis- 
dom and his goodness, to operate directly upon the mind; 
and that he has the ability to do so, no one can seriously 
doubt. He will never operate upon the mind in such a way 
as to produce sin. This would be a moral impossibility, 
which, with God, is equal to a natural impossibility. The 
thing, at all events, is impossible. ‘Let no man say, when 
he is tempted, I am tempted of God; for God cannot be 
tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any man.” 

2. There are cases in which the Spirit of God must operate 
directly upon the mind, if it operate upon it at all. I men- 
tion the case of infants as an illustration. We believe that 
all infants dying in infancy are saved. If they are saved, 
they are saved in holiness. But they are not holy by nature. 
They are sinful; none of them are holy. If saved in holi- 
ness, therefore, they must be made holy by the Spirit of God. 
But they are incapable of appreciating the truth or the force 
of any motives which can be presented. All media are un- 
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suitable to them. If the Spirit, therefore, acts upon them, it 
must act upon them directly. I need not press the thought 
again, that infants dying in infancy must be renewed in the 
spirit and temper of their minds, if admitted to heaven; and the 
Holy Spirit is the renewing agent. 

We have admitted, furthermore, that the Holy Spirit, in 
the exercise of a sovereign agency, may convert young chil- 
dren before they reach the period of a proper accountability. 
The cases of Samuel, Jeremiah, and John the Baptist seem 
to favor the conclusion. In all such cases, the influence of 
_the Spirit must be rather direct than otherwise. 

The case of idiots is another illustration. They are not 
moral agents; still, they have souls, and these souls are sin- 
ful. Are they saved or lost? The Scriptures are silent on 
the subject; but we suppose that they will be saved. If so, 
they must be sanctified by the Spirit of God. We believe, 
too, that some heathens may be saved. But how can they 
be saved? The truth as it is revealed in the works of nature 
and providence is too obscure to be very effective in the con- 
version of a sinner. Heathens must be saved, if any of them 
are saved, by the influence of the Spirit of God acting more 
directly than in cases where the truth is more clearly re- 
vealed. It will be borne in mind that when I speak of hea- 
thens I say that some of them may be saved. The probability 
is that the number will be very small. Still, we leave this 
subject to the inscrutable operations of God’s providence and 
grace. 

3. The testimony of the Scriptures is very clear on this 
subject. I have already presented the prayer of David, that 
his eyes might be opened, and the case of Lydia, whose heart the 
Lord opened, that she attended unto the things which were spoken of 
Paul. In addition, let us consider— 

Luke xxiv. 45: “Then opened he their understanding, 
that they might understand the Scriptures.” 

The Spirit ordinarily operates through the word; but in 
this case and the case of Lydia it so affected the mind as to 
enable it to understand and appreciate the word. 

Titus i. 5, 6: “Not by works of righteousness which we 
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have done, but according to his mercy he saved us, by the 
washing of regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost, 
which he shed on us abundantly, through Jesus Christ our 
Saviour.” 

Acts x. 44: ‘While Peter yet spake these words, the Holy 
Ghost fell on all them which heard the word.” 

‘The Holy Ghost is represented in both these passages as 
acting directly upon those who were its subjects. In the one 
case, it was shed upon them; in the other, i fell upon them. 

Rom. v. 5: ‘Because the love of God is shed abroad in our 
hearts by the Holy Ghost which is given unto us.” 

This passage presents the subject in a similar aspect: “The 
love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost.” 

Rom. viii. 14, 16: “For as many as are led by the Spirit 
of God, they are the sons of God. The Spirit itself beareth 
witness with our spirit that we are the children of God.” 

The doctrine of this passage is very explicit. Certain per- 
sons are led by the Spirit. The Spirit beareth witness with our 
spirit. We may abuse such expressions,—may derive a mean- 
ing from them which they do not contain. We may pervert 
them to the promotion of religious fanaticism; still, they 
have a meaning, and they teach, if they teach any thing, 
that there is, to some extent at least, a direct communica- 
tion between the Spirit of God and the spirits of Christian 
believers. 

I may remark generally upon the scriptural testimony, 
that the manner in which the Spirit of God is said to be 
communicated to man indicates the same thing. It is said 
not only to be shed abroad, to fall upon its subjects, but to be 
poured out. The Spirit descended from heaven like a dove, and 
lighted upon our Saviour; the apostles are said to have been 
filled with the Holy Ghost. When the rain descends from 
heaven, or when water is poured out, it comes into direct 
contact with the earth, refreshing and enlivening it. Are 
we not to understand from the forms of expression which 
have been mentioned that it is thus with the Holy Spirit? 
Its business is to prepare the mind for the reception and ap- 
preciation of truth. If so, then, it operates, in the initiatory 
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steps of its process, independently of the ae ‘idea age 
ently of all media. 

4. If [am not mistaken, experience and observation sus- 
tain the position which we are here considering. Many in- 
stances of awakening occur in which, as far as we know, and 
as far as the subjects know, no means have been used. An 
involuntary serious thought has come up in the mind, an un- 
expected impression has been made there. It seems to have 
been made immediately by the finger of God. In the most 
unfavorable circumstances attention is awakened, and resolu- 
tions are formed which often result in the most happy conse- 
quences. Such cases teach us, above all others, that we know 
not whence the Spirit cometh nor whither it goeth. We pray that 
the Holy Spirit may convict and convert men. What do we 
mean by such prayers? Can they ever be answered unless 
the Spirit acts by his direct efficiency upon their minds? 
Says our Saviour, “If ye, then, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts to your children ; ae acl more shall your hea- 
venly Father give the ily Spirit to them that ask him?” 
Does not the encouragement to ask imply that “the Holy 
Spirit’ is a direct gift, distinct from all others? Of course, 
the inference is that its influence upon the mind may be 
direct and immediate. 

5. The fact of inspiration furnishes the last argument which 
I shall present on this subject. “All Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God.” Again, “The prophecy came not in old 
time by the will of man; but holy men of God spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost.” The term inspiration,— 
a breathing into, or a breathing upon,—together with the 
corresponding original term, indicates that the Spirit of God, 
in the process, acts immediately upon the spirit of man. It 
is recorded of our Saviour that he breathed upon his dis- 
ciples, and said, ‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” This action 
is expressive of inspiration. The Holy Ghost is, therefore, 
breathed upon or into the inspired,—the fedzvevaror. Hence we 
can appreciate the force of such expressions as the following: 

Jer. xx. 9: “Then I said, E will not make mention of him, 
nor speak any more in his name. But his word was in my 
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heart as a burning fire shut up in my bones, and I was weary 
with forbearing, and I could not stay.” 

1 Cor. ix. 16: “Yea, woe is unto me if I preach not the 
gospel.” 

Again, the expression in the Apocalypse, “I was in the 
Spirit on the Lord’s day.” It is very evident that inspired 
communications were made to the minds of the prophets and 
apostles, in many instances at least, without the interposition 
of any media. If this were so, the question is settled that the 
Spirit of God can and does act upon the mind of man in this 
manner. Indeed, as I have suggested, the very import of the 
word denotes this. If it can so act in the matter of inspira- 
tion, it can so act in other cases. If it can so act, we believe 
that it will so act when necessary for the accomplishment of 
the great objects contemplated in the scheme of human re- 
demption. 

I know of but two objections to which this view of the 
subject is liable. 

1. That the doctrine has been perverted,—that it has led, 
and probably will still lead, to fanaticism. I have already 
alluded to this objection, but mention it again. very truth 
may be perverted and abused. But this truth cannot lead to 
fanaticism, if understood. The object of divine influence, as 
we shall see, is not to reveal unknown truth, but to enable us 
to understand and appreciate what is already revealed. The 
truth revealed is to be examined and interpreted atcording 
to the laws of interpretation. Divine influence is needed to 
open the eyes and the ears, to arouse the sleeper, to quicken 
the dead, to arrest the attention of the thoughtless and care- 
less. But still, when all this is done, the truth contained in 
the Scriptures is to be our guide. We are not to look to in- 
ward emotions, to a heated imagination, to visions or super- 
natural voices, for guidance. Can such a view of this subject 
lead to fanaticism? Must it not, when reduced to practice, 
rather lead to a more perfect knowledge of the truth as it is 
in Jésus? 

2. That in this aspect the subject cannot be understood,— 
that we cannot comprehend the rationale of the action of one 
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spirit upon another without the interposition of media of 
some kind. I readily admit that all this is true. We cannot 
understand the subject. Nor can we understand how one 
spirit can act upon another by the intervention of media. 
The whole matter is inexplicable, in whatever aspect it may 
be presented. I again advert to the illustration of the Sa- 
viour: ‘‘ The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest 
the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh and 
whither it goeth: so is every one that is born of the Spirit.” 
We know that, in the intercourse of men, mind acts upon 
mind through the medium of words and other signs; but we 
cannot explain the philosophy of the action. It is a fact. 
We know thus much, but nothing more. We know, collate- 
rally, that, in order to the mind’s receiving ideas by means 
of words or other signs, it must be in a particular state. 
Attention must be aroused and fixed. We infer that it is so 
in the case of divine truth. In order to its being received, 
appreciated, profitable, salutary, attention must be awakened; 
the heart must be stirred up. To stir up the heart, to fix the 
mind, to awaken its dormant life, is the object of divine 
influence. 
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LECTURE XIX. 
DIVINE INFLUENCE—CONTINUED. 


THE SPIRIT OF GOD OPERATES THROUGH MEDIA. 


We are now to consider the subject of divine influence in 
another of its aspects. We have heretofore learned that the 
Spirit of God operates upon sovereign principles, upon moral 
principles, and directly upon the human mind. But it also 
acts indirectly, or through media, in carrying forward and 
perfecting the work of conversion and sanctification. We 
find an analogy to this in the operations of God’s providence. 
The rain falls upon the earth whether we desire it or not. 
It is sovereignly dispensed. But whether the rain will pro- 
duce all the beneficial effects evidently contemplated by Him 
who sends it, depends upon ourselves. If we cultivate the 
earth, and thus co-operate with the Giver, it will be well; 
but, if not, it will be otherwise. If we neglect a co-opera- 
tion, the chief benefits which the showers would impart will | 
not be realized. 

I need not be asked why, since divine influence is directly 
imparted in calling men to repentance and salvation, it is © 
imparted or made effectual through media in the process of 
repentance and salvation. It is sufficient for every inquirer 
to know that God has adopted this plan in executing his work 
of grace upon the hearts of men. Reasons, too, might be 
given, if they were necessary; but they must be omitted 
here. The subject of the use of means in connection with 
the Spirit’s work is, it seems to me, vaguely understood. 
A little more particularity will, therefore, be used. I trust 
it will be allowed. 
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I may remark, then, that, when we say the Spirit of God 
uses means, we intend to be understood as saying that the 
Spirit is an intelligent agent,—that it addresses men as in 
like manner intelligent agents, capable of appreciating the 
truth and of being influenced by it. The action is an action 
of mind upon mind through such means as generally operate 
upon mind. The gospel, the word of God, or the truth, is 
the principal means used, after the first awakening, in the 
conversion and sanctification of men; and the Spirit of God, 
after the first awakening, operates mainly through this me- 
dium. I say, the Spirit operates mainly through this medium. 
Without doubt, the providences of God are often used as a 
means of conversion and sanctification, as they are some- 
times employed evidently as a means of awakening; but I 
speak of the principal means. 

In illustration of this position, I allege the following argu- 
ments: 

I. The express language of the Scriptures. 

1 Cor. iv. 15: “For though ye have ten thousand in- 
structors in Christ, yet have ye not many fathers: for in 
Christ Jesus I have begotten you through the gospel.’ 

It is evident that conversion, or regeneration, is contem- ~ 
plated in this passage. The apostle represents that he him- 
self, in a certain sense, and that the gospel, in another sense, 
were the causes of the change. It is not to be understood, 
however, that either of them was the efficient cause. The 
apostle was a subordinate agent, and the gospel was an in- 
strument usedin the production of the effect. The Corinthian 
Christians were begotten through the gospel. The apostle was 
an agent employed, in the providence of God, in communi- 
cating the gospel. The gospel itself—the truth—was the 
means. The point of the argument is, that these Christians 
were converted through this means. 

Phil. 10: “I beseech thee for my son Onesimus, whom 
I have begotten in my bonds.”’ 

The apostle means that Onesimus had been converted 
through his agency, or, rather, through the instrumentality 
of the gospel preached by him. 
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James i. 18: “Of his own will begat he us with the word 
of truth, that we should be a kind of first-fruits of his crea- 
tures.”’ 

Says Dr. Dwight, 

‘“‘On this passage I shall make two remarks. 

“The first is, that St. James uses the same language to 
denote the regeneration of the Jewish Christians which Paul 
uses to denote that of the Corinthian Christians. If, then, 
the terms in St. James denote regeneration,—which will not 
be denied,—they denote the same thing in the” passage from 
St. Paul. “But the passage in St. James is unquestionable 
proof that God regenerated the persons spoken of in this 
passage. Equally undeniable proof is furnished by the” 
passage from St. Paul, “that St. Paul was either the agent 
or the means of regeneration to the Christians at Corinth. 
But God is the only agent or efficient cause of regeneration. 
If we deny the fact that St. Paul was the means of regenera- 
tion to the Corinthian Christians,’’ we must, according to the 
same principles, deny the fact that God was the efficient 
cause of regeneration, as asserted by St. James. The same 
rules of construction will oblige us to admit both these pro- 
positions or to reject both. The language is the same; and 
that it ought to be interpreted by the same rules of con- 
struction cannot be doubted. 

“‘The second remark is this: St. James declares that God 
had regenerated him and his fellow-Christians by the word 
of truth; that is, by the gospel. The gospel was, therefore, 
certainly the means of accomplishing this end.’’* 

1 Pet. 1. 22, 23: “Seeing ye have purified your souls in 
obeying the truth through the Spirit unto unfeigned love of the 
brethren, see that ye love one another with a pure heart fer- . 
vently: being born again, not of corriuptible seed, but of incor- 
ruptible, by the word of G'od, which liveth and abideth for- 
ever.” 

In this passage the apostle declares that Christians are 
purified by obeying the truth,—év tn Sraxo7 tic ddnOetac. By the 
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truth he evidently means the pure doctrines of the gospel. 
Again, they are born again, or regenerated, dea ddyou—by 
means of the word of God. Of course, then, they were not re- 
generated without the instrumentality of the word of God. 
What is true of the Christians to whom the apostle addressed 
himself is true of all Christians. They have purified them- 
selves,—are “born again”’ through or by means of the word. 

1 Tim. iv. 16: “Take heed unto thyself, and unto the doc- 
trine; continue in them: for in doing this thou shalt both 
save thyself, and them that hear thee.” 

The point to be observed in this passage is the importance 
attached “to the doctrine.” By taking heed to his doctrine, and 
continuing in it, Timothy is assured that he will both save him- 
self and his hearers. But how could he thus save his hearers 
unless there were some important connection between his 
doctrine—the truth which he taught—and the conversion 
and sanctification of his hearers ? 

Rom. i. 1, 2: ‘“ What advantage then hath the Jew? or 
what profit is there of circumcision? Much every way: 
chiefly, because that unto them were committed the oracles 
of God.” 

By “the oracles of God” the apostle means the word of 
God which was committed to the Jews,—the Old Testament. 
If the oracles of God were so important, so advantageous to 
the Jews, we ask, in what respect were they so advantageous? 
They were important in other respects; but it is very evident 
that their chief importance consisted in their being the means 
of the conversion and sanctification of the people. So the 
Psalmist considered them: “Thy word have I hid in mine 
heart, that I might not sin against thee.” ‘“ Wherewith shall 
a young man cleanse his way? By taking heed thereto ac- 
cording to thy word.” ‘Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, 
and a light unto my path.” ‘The law of the Lord is perfect, 
converting the soul.” Such expressions indicate the nature 
of the advantages expected by a Jew from “the oracles of 
God.”’ 

Rom. ix. 14: “ How then shall they call on him in whom 
they have not believed? and how shall they believe in him 
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of whom they have not heard? and how shall they hear with- 
out a preacher ?”’ 

What do these interrogatories mean? We cannot misun- 
derstand them. The doctrine is, that we cannot call upon 
the name of Christ without believing, that we cannot believe 
without hearing, and that we cannot hear without a preacher. 
But why must men hear from the preacher? In order that 
they may learn and understand the truth, and, through the truth, 
be converted and saved. . 

We will consider two additional passages : Y) 

John xvii. 17: “Sanctify them through thy truth: thy word 
is truth.” Compare this with 

2 Thess. 11. 18: ‘But we are bound to give thanks always 
to God for you, brethren, beloved of the Lord, because God 
hath from the beginning chosen you to alpetiol through 
sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth.” 

What may be called the same end—sanctification—is pre- 
sented in both these passages. In the first, the instrument 
or means only—the truth—is mentioned: “Sanctify them 
through,” or by means of, ‘thy truth.” . In the other, both 
the efficient agent and the means are brought to view: “ God 
hath from the beginning chosen you to salvation, through 
sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth.” Our Saviour 
mentions the instrument only; the apostle, the agent and the 
instrument,—the Spirit and the truth. Both intended to teach 
that the instrument—the truth—performed an important part 
in the sanctification of men. 

II. The incidental language of the Scriptures. On this 
subject I may mention, generally, that the Scriptures are 
denominated the word of salvation, the word of life, the word of 
faith, the word of wisdom, the word of knowledge, the word of re- 
conciliation. What do such expressions mean? Can they 
have any meaning unless they are intended to set forth the 
doctrine that the Scriptures are the means of salvation to 
men? 

We proceed, however, to particulars : 

1 Thess. ii. 13: “For this cause also thank we God without 
ceasing, because, when ye received the word of God which ye 
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heard of us, ye received it not as the word of men, but, as it 
is in truth, the word of G'od, which effectually worketh also in you 
that believe.”’ : 

In this passage the word of Grod is said to work effectually in 
believers. Certainly it works in believers, as the implements 
of agriculture work in the soil. These implements are used 
by an agent. So the word of God is the instrument, not the 
agent, in our conversion and sanctification. But the instru- 
ment is necessary. It fills its place. Without the imple- 
ments of husbandry, the soil cannot be prepared for the re- 
ception of seed, nor can the plants, when the seed germi- 
nates, be cultivated and brought to a productive maturity. 
The word of God, in like manner, is necessary in guiding 
the mind of the religious inquirer, in forming his heart and 
life to the great principles of righteousness and holiness. In 
one of its aspects the word itself is the seed. It is thus re- 
presented by our Saviour: “The sower soweth the word.” 
In this sense, its effectual working in believers is the develop- 
ment of its principles in fruits of righteousness and holiness. 
In whatever aspect, however, the word may be regarded, it 
is to be considered an important means of the conversion 
and sanctification of men. 

Jer. xxiii. 29: “Is not my word like a fire? saith the Lord; 
and like a hammer that breaketh the rock in pieces ?” 

Heb. iv..12: “For the word of G'od is quick, and powerful, 
and sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even to the 
dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints and mar- 
row, and is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart.” | 

John vi. 63: “It is the Spirit that quickeneth; the flesh 
profiteth nothing: the words that I speak unto you, they are 
spirit, and they are life.” 

The words which Christ spake make an important part of 
the Scriptures. These words are spirit and life. 

1 Cor.1.:21: “For after that in the wisdom of God the © 
world by wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by the 
foolishness of preaching to save them that believe.”’ 

Rom. i. 16: “Hor I am not ashamed of the gospel of 
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Christ: for it is the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth; to the Jew first, and also to the Greek.”’ 

These passages teach very clearly that the word of God, 
the truth, or the gospel,—terms which may be regarded as 
nearly synonymous,—is an important, if not an essential, 
means of the salvation of men. The word of God is said to 
be like a fire and a hammer; to be quick and powerful, sharper 
than any two-edged sword; the words of Christ are spirit and life ; 
the gospel is the power of God unto salvation; by the preaching of 
the gospel men are to be saved. Can we misunderstand the 
lessons intended to be taught by such expressions ? 

III. The commission given to the apostles by our Saviour, 
the establishment of a gospel ministry among men, and the 
communication of the Scriptures. 

1. IT combine these three considerations for the reason of 
their similarity. Why were the apostles commissioned to 
preach, unless their agency was important in the conversion 
and salvation of men? Still, they were themselves nothing. 
The truth presented by them—the gospel—was “the power 
of God unto salvation.”’ In this were found the weapons of 
their warfare, which were “mighty through God to the pull- 
ing down of strongholds.’”’ When Peter preached on the day 
of Pentecost, his sermon consisted of a statement of such 
facts as were adapted to the circumstances of his audience 
and calculated to make an impression upon them. This 
statement, as I have already suggested, was attended by the 
influence of the Holy Spirit. From this resulted the imme- 
diate impression. Still, as far as we can judge, a statement 
of the facts had an essential connection with the impression. 
Indeed, it is a plain case that without such a statement no 
impression would have been made. Nothing would have 
been placed before the mind. This may serve as an illustra- 
tion. But the apostles were commanded to teach: ‘Go ye, 
therefore, and teach all nations.’’ What were they to teach? 
The great truths of our holy religion. They were to teach, 
and, by their instructions, to make an impression upon the 
hearts of their hearers. 

2. Paul says of himself to the elders of the Church of 
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Ephesus, “‘I kept back nothing that was profitable unto you, 
but have showed you, and taught you publicly and from house 
to house; testifying both to the Jews, and also to the Greeks, 
repentance towards God, and faith towards our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” It is very evident that Paul set forth the great doc- 
trines and requisitions of the gospel, and, by means of these, 
operated to the building up of the Ephesian Church. 

3. I might reason in the same manner from the permanent 
establishment of the gospel ministry among men, and from 
the revelation which God has communicated to us. Why 
should men read the Scriptures? Wherein will they be pro- 
fited? Why should they hear the gospel? The first and 
second of these questions are answered by the apostle: ‘ All 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness, that the man of God may be thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works.” 

4, The Scriptures are, therefore, to serve as a guide to fhen, 
to contribute, in a most important sense, to the formation of 
their Christian characters and the consummation of their 
Christian hopes. The business of the ministry is to expound 
and enforce the obligations of the Scriptures. Of course, the 
general obligations of the gospel preached, and the Scrip- 
tures, are the same, and the same objects are contemplated, 
in the providence of God, in their introduction among men. 
They serve as channels through which the Spirit of God 
flows to the human heart. They are media through which 
it operates. 

IV. I derive an additional argument from the whole course 
of facts relating to the existence and progress of Christianity 
in the world. 

1. On this subject I quote from Dr. Dwight: 

“¢ Wherever,”’ says he, “the gospel has been preached and 
read, mankind have actually been made disciples of Christ. 
In every age, and in every country to which the gospel has 
come, there have been many such disciples. In those coun- 
tries, on the contrary, where the gospel has not existed, such 
disciples have not been made, or, at least, evidence of their 
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discipleship has not been furnished to their fellow-men. I 
speak here, it will be remembered, of the ordinary course of 
God’s spiritual providence. That exceptions to this assertion 
may have existed, I am not disposed to deny. That they 
must have been comparatively few, is, I think, clearly evi- 
dent from the fact that no satisfactory reasons have appeared, 
even to the mind of charity itself, to believe them numerous. 
If God has pursued, in countries unenlightened by the gos- 
pel, a different system of dispensations from that which we 
have been contemplating, it must be admitted that we have 
no evidence of this fact, or, at least, none which can be pro- 
nounced satisfactory. The Scriptures certainly give us very 
little information of this nature, and the history of mankind 
furnishes still less. Without limiting the mercy of God, or 
attempting to investigate his spiritual providence with re- 
spect to nations who have not the gospel, it may be safely 
concluded that the instances which they furnish of apparent 
renovation are very few. 

“In those countries, also, where the gospel has been en- 
joyed and disciples have actually been made, all, or almost 
all, persons of this character have become disciples by means 
of the gospel itself. Such persons, with scarcely an excep- 
tion,—probably without an exception,—when conversing on 
their regeneration, declare that every thing in their own 
minds which yields them consolation or hope is, in their 
view, fairly referable to the truths of the gospel presented to 
them in some form or other. A vast multitude date all their 
hopes from the preaching of the gospel, and feel assured that 
faith, if it hath come to them at all, has come by hearing, as 
hearing has come by the word of God. Others attribute this 
blessing to the indirect influence of preaching operating 
upon their minds through a succession of events. Others 
ascribe it to an early religious education making deep im- 
pressions on their minds in the happy period of childhood. 
Others still attribute it to the reading of the Scriptures, to 
the reading of religious books, to the religious conversation 
of good men, or to the life and conduct of such men. In 
these several ways the truths of the gospel are often exhibited 
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with peculiar strength, beauty, and efficacy. The mode in ° 
which they are conveyed to the mind is often of no other 
importance than as it renders the truths themselves more ex- 
plicit and more impressive. The truths are the substance and 
the soul of this interesting process.’’* 

2. From the scriptural proofs, and from the facts which 
have been presented in connection with them, it seems to me 
that the position must be admitted that “the Spirit of God, 
in ordinary cases of conviction, conversion, and sanctifica- 
tion, operates through media, and that the principal medium 
is the truth or word of God.’ This is the position which I 
proposed to consider. Are not the illustrations satisfactory ? 

3. I now close the argument on this part of the subject. 
Greater minuteness and care have been observed, for the 
reason that we are liable to great misapprehensions of the 
doctrine of divine influence. Such misapprehensions, too, 
have been the source of nearly all the fanaticism and spiritual 
folly which have been developed in the Church. It has been 
already suggested that this is urged as an objection to the 
doctrine. It has been -misunderstood and misapplied, and 
the cause of spiritual religion has suffered reproach. 

4, We have an illustration, in the improper use of this 
great truth, of the tendency of the human mind to extremes. 
One class of religionists, under the influence of false guidance, 
become enthusiasts, fanatics,—have supposed revelations, or 
a sort of mystical, unintelligible communication with heaven. 
Another class deny altogether: and decry the influence of 
the Spirit of God in the renovation of our hearts. These 
errors are equally fatal. They are, too, the legitimate results 
of each other. They are the flows and the ebbs of the reli- 
gious mind. They are the overactings and the reactings of 
a morbid religious public sentiment, the first developments 
of which are always found in a renunciation of the guidance 
of the Bible. One class of errorists convert experimental 
religion into frantic spiritual madness; another class ignore. 
it altogether. But the religion of the Bible is not folly and 
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fanaticism ; nor is it destitute of that freshness and vitality, 
of that sweet interest, which the Spirit of grace alone can im- 
part. It is a reality, but an intelligent, a scriptural, reality. 

5. Those whom the Scriptures and the gospel address are 
intellectual beings. They are capable of appreciating the 
truth as it is presented therein. When the Scriptures and 
the gospel address us, the object is to produce a moral im- 
pression,—a change from sin to holiness, or from one degree 
of holiness to another. We can conceive of no such change 
in such beings which does not involve the exercise of the in- | 
tellect. Truth is the medium through which one mind ope- 
rates upon another mind in the production of what is good. 
Falsehood may operate in the production of what is evil; 
but truth alone can lead to what is good. Truth, as it is 
contained in the Scriptures or in the gospel preached, is the 
medium through which we may expect the Spirit of God, 
although a great and infinite mind, to operate upon our 
minds in carrying forward and consummating its great work. 
Can it operate in any other manner in producing a moral re- 
sult? If an intelligent agent operates upon a similar intelli- 
gent agent, however inferior to the first, through the medium 
of truth, all the exercises of the subordinate agent should be 
intelligent and practical. They should be as far removed 
from raving enthusiasm as from stoical insensibility. 

6. I state here, that I may be distinctly understood, that 
these positions are to be considered in their relation to those 
to whom the Scriptures and the gospel are addressed. In re- 
ference to those to whom these are not, and cannot be, ad- 
dressed, I have already explained myself. 


REMARKS. 


1. If truth is the leading medium through which the Spirit 
of God operates upon the mind in developing the process of 
salvation, the attainment of a knowledge of truth in religion 
is a matter of infinite importance. It is important in the 
same sense and degree in which the salvation of the soul is 
important. 
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2. If truth is thus important, a fearful responsibility rests 
upon those who preach, hear, and read. Those who preach 
should preach the truth. Those who hear should “prove all 
things,” and receive that only which is true. Those who 
read the Scriptures should endeavor to understand them. 

3. If a heathen, having arrived to a state of moral agency, 
is saved, he must be saved through the medium of that de- 
gree of frath communicated by the works of God. Such a 
degree is very small. Of course, a heathen’s prospect of sal- 
vation is very limited. This is so if the Spirit of God ope- 
rates chiefly through the truth. 

4. The obligations of the Church to send the Scriptures 
and the living ministry to the destitute and the perishing 
become obvious. ‘‘ Whosoever shall call upon the name 
of the Lord shall be saved.” But how shall “they call on 
him in whom they have not believed? and how shall they 
believe in him of whom they have not heard? and how shall 
they hear without a preacher? and how shall they preach 
except they be sent?” By whom is the heathen world to be 
furnished with the gospel and the word of God? And what 
hope is there of the salvation of its perishing millions without 
these? A fearful responsibility rests upon the Church. 
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LECTURE XX. 


DIVINE INFLUENCE—CONTINUED. 


ITS OBJECT. 


Tue next subject of consideration is the immediate object 
or purpose of divine influence. What is intended to be 
effected? What is the thing to be done? Does the Spirit 
operate upon the mind with a view to imparting knowledge 
and thus guiding the mind, or with a view to making an im- 
pression,—to awakening and arousing the mind and thus 
impelling it to action? Does the Spirit communicate un- 
known truth to men, or does it awaken the attention and 
arouse the energies of the mind in order that the truth 
already revealed in the Scriptures or in the works of God 
may be more fully appreciated? Does it make new revela- 
tions to men, or does it enable us to understand more fully 
the revelation already made? I answer, that the latter is the 
object contemplated, and offer the following reasons: 

I. The communication of knowledge is not needed. This 
has already been communicated. In his works and in his 
word God has given us every necessary lesson. He has 
given us sufficient capacities for understanding and appre- 
ciating those lessons. We have not lost the lessons. They 
are still spread out before us and around us. They are writ- 
ten as with a sunbeam upon the face of the heavens and the 
earth, and upon every page of the revelation. Nor have we 
lost our original capability of understanding and appreciating 
those lessons. All our intellectual endowments still exist. 
They are, however, perverted; they are, in some degree, 
paralyzed. We have eyes, but we do not see; we have ears, but 
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we do not hear. Still, we have all the attributes and faculties 
of humanity. I ask, what does man need? It is evident that 
he needs a quickening Spirit. An agency is needed that will 
open his eyes and his ears. He knows that he is a sinner, 
but does not feel that he is a sinner; and, until he feels, he 
will not act. The obtuseness of the human mind and the in- 
sensibility of the heart are the evils to be corrected. We 
infer that the immediate object of divine influence is to cor- 
rect those evils. How are they to be corrected? Not by the 
communication of light or knowledge, but by enabling us to 
appreciate the light and knowledge already enjoyed; by en- 
abling us to make available what we have or can have, by 
the use of means so abundantly prescribed. The condemna- 
tion is, not that there is a want of light, but that light has come 
nto the world, and men love darkness rather than light, because 
their deeds are evil. 

II. Our Saviour represents the work of the Spirit in re- 
generation by the wind: “ The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence 
it cometh and whither it goeth: so is every one that is born 
of the Spirit.” Now, the natural properties of the wind are 
known, its effects are known. It makes an impression, it © 
may awaken attention, it may impart animation; but it does 
nothing more. It is worthy of remark, too, that, in the con- 
versation with Nicodemus in which this passage occurs, the 
chief object of our Saviour is to set forth the necessity of 
being born or begotten of the Spirit in order to our under- 
standing the great things of the kingdom of God. The 
things, the truths, are before our eyes; but we do not appre- 
ciate them. The Divine Teacher says we cannot. The rea- 
son is, we have eyes, but we do not see; we have ears, but we do 
not hear. 

In the vision of the dry bones, related by the prophet, there 
was a connection between the wind and the animation of the 
bones: “ Then said he unto me, Prophesy unto the wind, 
prophesy, son of man, and say to the wind, Thus saith the 
Lord God; Come from the four winds, O breath, and breathe 
upon these slain, that they may live. So I prophesied as he 
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commanded me, and the breath came into them, and they 
lived, and stood up upon their feet, an exceeding great army.” 
The wind, in both these passages, is intended to represent 
the Spirit of God. In conformity with their teaching, the 
Spirit makes an impression, awakens attention, it imparts 
animation; but to these effects it is restricted. Animation, 
however, being imparted to the “dry bones,” they became 
capable of performing the functions of life. It is so with the 
subjects of the influence of the Spirit of God. Attention is 
awakened, animation is imparted. The lessons intended to 
guide them are before and around them. 

Ill. The Spirit of God is represented by the rain poured 
down from heaven; also by water otherwise applied to a 
subject. 

1. By the rain from heaven: 

Joel ii. 28: “And it shall come to pass afterward, that I 
will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh.” 

Prov. i. 23: “ Behold, I will pour out my Spirit unto you, 
I will make known my words unto you.” 

Zech. xii. 10: “ And I will pour upon the house of David, 
and upon the inhabitants of J oe the spirit of grace 
and of supplication.” 

There is an evident allusion, in all these passages, to the ~ 
descending of rain upon the earth. 

Isa. xxxv. 7: “And the parched ground shall become a 
pool, and the thirsty land springs of water.” 

The prophet intends to teach that, as the dried and parched 
earth is refreshed by the rains from heaven, so shall the 
hearts of men be affected by the gospel, or, rather, by the 
Holy Spirit accompanying the gospel and rendering it effica- 
cious. The same illustration is frequently used by the same 
prophet, setting forth most beautifully this truth. We find 
an example in the following passage: 

Isa. xxxii. 15-17: “Until the Spirit be poured upon us 
from on high, and the wilderness be a fruitful field, and the 
fruitful field be counted for a forest. Then judgment shall 
dwell in the wilderness, and righteousness remain in the 
fruitful field. And the work of righteousness shall be peace ; 
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and the effect of righteousness, quietness and assurance 
forever.” 

Isa. xliv. 3: “For I will pour water upon him that is 
thirsty, and floods upon the dry ground: I will pour my 
Spirit upon thy seed, and my blessing upon thine offspring.”’ 

In this passage, what is expressed literally is first ex- 
pressed figuratively. The water is the figure; the Spirit is 
the thing represented. Both expressions mean the same 
thing: the Spirit is the water poured upon the dry ground. 

2. By water otherwise applied to a subject: 

Ezek. xxxvi. 25-27: “Then will I sprinkle clean water 
upon you, and ye shall be clean: from all your filthiness, and 
from all your idols, will I cleanse you. A new heart also 
will I give you, and a new spirit will I put within you: and 
I will take away the stony heart out of your flesh, and I will 
give you an heart of flesh. And I will put my Spirit within 
you, and cause you to walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep 
my judgments, and do them.” 

The sprinkling of the people with clean water mentioned in 
this passage is intended, without doubt, to represent the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit under the gospel dispensation. 
A primary object of the rain imparted to the earth is to give 
it vitality, to enable it to develop its inherent fertility. 
A primary object of water applied to a subject is to cleanse, 
to purify. Hence, in this passage, a purification from all 
jilthiness and from all idols is represented as the result of the 
sprinkling. A secondary effect, whether an object or not, 
upon a susceptible subject, is an increase of animation and 
vigor. 

I need not multiply quotations. My object is to show that 
the Spirit of God is represented by the rain poured down 
from heaven, and by the application of water to other sub- 
jects. The scriptures presented set forth this idea very 
clearly. The outpouring of the Spirit as the showers of rain 
descend upon the earth, is one of the most familiar ex- 
pressions of the pulpit. It is the language of daily prayer. 

3. Now, what is the effect of rain upon the earth? I have 
already alluded to this subject; but I may be more particular. — 
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It imparts no seed; it does not even impart to the soil its 
nutritive qualities. The seed must. be sown by the agricul- 
turist; the nutritive qualities are inherent in the soil. But 
the showers impart animation and vigor, and thus enable the 
soil to exercise its appropriate functions. It is thus with the 
Spirit of divine grace. It makes no new revelations to men. 
It communicates no new knowledge. It originates no new 
faculties in the mind. It creates no new substance in the 
heart. It morally or spiritually re-creates the mind and the 
heart, enabling them to execute their proper functions in the 
examination of truth and duty, and in love to God and men. 
The rain imparts no new substance to the soil. It unites 
itself with the original substance, enabling that substance to 
do what it could not otherwise do; but it affords no new 
endowments. 

4, In like manner, I may suggest again, the Spirit makes 
no additions to the mind or heart; makes no lodgment of 
holiness in the soul, as a distinct substance from the soul 
itself; generates no new light in addition to the light for- 
merly existing, but, by its efficacious power, enables us to 
become holy,—to direct our affections to God. This direct- 
ing of our affections to God is holiness,—love to God. The 
Spirit, therefore, rather enables us to become holy than 
makes us holy; it enables us to apprehend the light which 
shines around us, rather than imparts ight. It enables us to 
understand the truth already revealed in the providence, and 
especially in the word, of God. 

IV. The metaphors generally used in the Scriptures to 
illustrate the condition of man sustain my position on this: 
subject. 

1. Men are represented as being dead: 

Eph. ii. 1: “And you hath he quickened, who were en 
in trespasses and sins.’ 

Col. ii. 18: “And you, being dead in your sins and the 
uncircumcision of your flesh, hath he quickened together 
with him, having forgiven you all trespasses.”’ 

2. They are represented as bemg asleep: 

Eph. v. 14: “Wherefore he saith, Awake thou that 
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sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee 
light.”’ 

3. They are represented as being blind: 

2 Cor. iv. 4: “In whom the god of this world hath blinded 
the minds of them which believe not, lest the light of the 
glorious gospel of Christ should shine unto them.” 

4. Such representations might be multiplied. They are 
intended to teach, if intended to teach any thing, that the 
moral condition of man is such that he needs especially 
something to awaken his attention, to arouse him to the ne- 
cessity of action, to enable him to use advantageously the 
means which God has appointed for his deliverance from sin 
and his restoration to holiness. The means are within his 
reach; the light shines around him; the word of God is truth 
itself. It embodies every thing necessary to his guidance and 
instruction,—every thing necessary to his salvation. What, 
then, does man need? He needs precisely the things which 
I urge that the Spirit imparts: he needs ‘that the eyes of his 
blindness should be opened, that his ears which are deaf 
should be unstopped. The sleeper should be aroused; the 
attention of the thoughtless should be arrested; the dead in 
trespasses and sins should be made to hear the voice of the 
Son of God, that, hearing, they may believe and live. 

5. It will be perceived that on this subject Iam precisely on 
the ground occupied by the fathers of this Church. Allow me 
to remark that I am on this ground without an effort to be so. 

“The plan of the gospel,” say they, ‘is grace and duty. 
God calls,” or awakens attention, arouses a thoughtless sin- 
ner,—“ grace; sinner, hearken diligently,—duty. God re- 
proves,—grace; sinner, turn,—duty. God pours out his 
Spirit,—grace; sinner, resist not the light, but improve it,— 
duty. God makes known his work, or reveals his plan of sal- 
vation,—grace. God invites,—grace; wicked man, forsake 
your ways,—duty; your thoughts,—duty; and turn to the 
Lord,—duty; and God will have mercy upon you,—grace ; 
and God will abundantly pardon you,—grace.’’* 


* Confession of Faith, chap. iii., note. 
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Grace commences and grace consummates the work of our 
personal salvation; but duty, personal agency, intervenes. 
The primary influences of the Holy Spirit are sovereign in- 
fluences: it is a work of sovereign grace. These influences, 
however, are imparted to a moral agent. They may be im- 
proved or misimproved. The improvement is duty; the mis- 
improvement is unbelief, ingratitude, sin, rebellion. The 
improvement will be followed by the blessing of additional, 
increased influence. A sinner turning at the reproof, the 
Spirit will be poured out. The heart will be renewed, sin 
will be pardoned, and grace will consummate the work which 
grace began. | 

V. I present a summary of the principles embodied in this 
discussion of the subject of divine influence. 

1. Such an influence is necessary in the great work of our 
personal salvation. Without it there is no personal holiness, 
—no salvation from personal sin. The dead will remain 
dead; there can be no spiritual life. 

2. Divine influence may be expected. It is a part of the 
economy of divine grace. The Spirit will reprove the world. 

8. The Spirit of God, in imparting this influence, operates 
upon sovereign principles. Men are impressed, called, moved, 
awakened, without regard to their agency. They are agents, 
it is true; but in this matter their agency is overlooked. 

4. It operates upon moral principles. It addresses men as 
agents, and requires an exercise of their agency. ‘Quench 
not the Spirit.” “Grieve not the Holy Spirit, whereby ye 
are sealed unto the day of redemption.” 

5. The Spirit of God operates directly or immediately 
upon the mind or heart, “when, where, and how he 
pleaseth.”’ 

6. It operates mediately, or through media, the word of 
God, or the truth, being the principal medium. 

7. The object of divine influence is to move, arouse, 
awaken, quicken, and enable, rather than to impart know- 
ledge. The Spirit makes no new revelations. It imparts 
what we call, in theology, ability, and nothing more. ‘The 
work of God’s Spirit is the convincing us of our sin and 
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misery, enlightening our minds in the knowledge of Christ, 
—enabling us to apprehend the light already shed around 
our minds on this subject,—and renewing our will, he doth 
persuade and enable us to embrace Jesus Christ, freely offered 
to us in the gospel.” 


REMARKS. 


1. From a prominent position maintained in these Lectures 
on divine influence, we may learn an important lesson upon 
the necessity of the word of God in all our own efforts for 
religious progress and for the promotion of a religious in- 
fluence upon others. Zhe word, or the truth, is the medium 
through which the Spirit generally acts in the conversion and salva- 
tion of men. The word is not the Spirit, nor is it to be placed 
before the Spirit; but, still, it occupies an important place. 
‘“‘ Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of God.” 
Many sincere and honest persons seem to overlook this fun- 
damental truth. Religion with them 1s a sort of undefinable, 
unintelligible mysticism, which looks to what they call the 
guidance of the Spirit alone. They overlook the word. I 
need hardly say that such religion is likely to be spiritual 
folly or madness rather than spiritual piety. Truth and duty 
have a very close connection. A piety guided by the Bible 
is what we need. Such a piety will not spend itself in 
impulses, in frothy ebullitions, in fiery, headstrong, and in- 
temperate zeal. It will become a consecration of spirit and - 
life,—will develop itself in a zeal according to knowledge. 
It will become a permanent and practical rule of conduct and 
conversation. Its motto will be, “ Holiness to the Lord.” 

2. I'rom the views set forth in these Lectures, we learn the 
necessity of sending the Scriptures and the gospel—the truth 
—to the heathen. The promise of the Saviour is, that the 
Spirit shall reprove the world. But the object of the Spirit’s 
agency is to enable us to improve the means, the light, which 
we already have. Have the heathen a sufficient degree of 
light to give us any assurance of their salvation? What is 
their knowledge of the truth? Evidently an Egyptian dark- 
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ness hangs over them. We may quarrel with the dispensa- 
tions of divine providence, which have resulted in their pre- 
sent benighted and degraded condition, if we please; but, 
still, this will not change the state of facts. The moral con- 
dition of the heathen is deplorable. They “have changed 
the truth of God into a le, and worshipped and served the 
creature more than the Creator.” The truth must be re- 
stored, and the worship of the true God must be revived. 
‘Whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be 
saved.” This calling upon the name of the Lord is the con- 
dition upon which men are to be saved. But the startling 
questions come up: ‘ How then shall they call on him in 
whom they have not believed? and how shall they believe in 
him of whom they have not heard? and how shall they hear 
without a preacher?’ If the heathen are saved, they must 
be saved through the knowledge of the truth. Our duty, 
then, is a plain one: we should send them the truth. The 
Spirit of God will give efficacy to this, and they may be 
saved. What hope can we have of their salvation other- 
wise ? 

3. Divine influence has a practical relation to our personal 
salvation, and this relation is‘obvious enough to any thought- 
ful mind. It is appointed in the economy of the gospel to 
supply a place which nothing else could supply. It is ap- 
pointed to enable us to do what we could not otherwise do. 
There is light; but we are blind. There is truth; but we 
cannot appreciate it. Counsel is presented in the word and 
providence of God; but we are heedless. The Spirit enables 
us to see the light, to hear the warning, to appreciate the 
truth. God will do for mankind what they cannot do for 
themselves. What they can do he requires them to do. He 
does not plough and plant for the agriculturist; but he sends 
the enlivening shower. The farmer can plough and plant for 
himself; but he cannot control the rain. This is a divine in- 
fluence,—a gift from heaven. The application of the prin- 
ciple is easily made. There are duties to be performed by 
men; but these alone will not produce a spiritual growth. 
A divine influence must co-operate. It is to be borne in 
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mind, however, that this influence is not intended to super- 
sede duty, but to develop, by means of duty, a spiritual pro- 
duction. If the farmer should expect a crop from the rain, 
however abundant and refreshing, without the intervention 
of ploughing and planting, he would be disappointed. So 
Say common sense and universal experience. On the other 
hand, if he should plough and plant, however skilfully and 
faithfully, and the needful showers be withheld, his hopes 
would be disappointed. So says universal experience. Why 
should we not be guided by common sense and universal ex- 
perience in the formation of our religious theories? 

4. The question is often asked, whether a sinner may com- 
mence a religious course of life before he has the assurance 
that the Spirit of God is moving him. He is commanded to 
repent and believe: may he make an effort to obey the com- 
mand independent of the aid of divine grace? I answer, 
Yes. Our obligation to obedience is universal. It exists 
every moment. The obligation would exist if there were no 
promise or hope of divine aid. When the command is given, 
obedience is to be rendered. We have no right to defer on 
any account. 

In addition, action in the direction of obedience is the end 
to be gained, by whatsoever agency it may be produced. It 
has been already urged, that the business of the Spirit of God 
was rather to make us sensible of the necessity of action, and 
to act with us, than to act for us. The end to be gained is 
the vital matter, and not the means or influences by which 
it is gained. I mean that the end is the vital matter with 
us. It is true, no man will be able to accomplish his per- 
sonal salvation without divine aid; but, if he will make the 
effort, from whatsoever source he may be moved, he needs 
not doubt that the needed aid will be given. ‘Turn you at 
my reproof,” let the reproof come from whatsoever quarter 
it may. The promise is that the Spirit shall be poured out. 
Even the Gentiles “show the work of the law written in 
their hearts, their conscience also bearing witness, and their 
thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else excusing one an- 


other.” Isay, then, again, let the reproof come from what 
20 
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source it may, it is the subject’s duty to turn, and he may 
expect the fulfilment of the promise. 

This view of the subject authorizes a sinner, at every mo- 
ment and in any situation of life, to commence this great 
work with perfect assurance that God will afford him the 
aid which he needs. ‘Let the wicked forsake his way, ana 
the unrighteous man his thoughts; and let him return unto 
the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him; and to our God, 
for he will abundantly pardon.” 

In conformity with this view, the ministry also are justified 
in pressing at all times the duty of immediate religious action 
upon their hearers. Divine grace is always ready to co-ope- 
rate in our necessities. What course should he pursue who 
would guide and counsel ts in making provision for our 
domestic wants? Should he not urge the necessity of plough- 
ing and planting,—of thorough ploughing and the planting 
of good seed? These are our own works,—what we can do 
for ourselves. He may assure us that God will give the needed 
rain,—that the covenant is established that, ‘‘ while the earth 
remaineth, seedtime and harvest, and cold and heat, and 
summer and winter, and day and night, shall not cease.” In 
like manner, a practical ministry will press the necessity of 
immediate, unremitted, earnest action upon unconverted — 
men. The theory of both providence and grace is, that God 
helps those who honestly and earnestly endeavor to help 
themselves. 

5. Divine influence is, above all other things, a suitable 
object of prayer. It is so because it is, above all other things, 
the immediate gift of God. I need not amplify the thought. 
When the source from which this influence comes, and, in 
addition, its vast importance in the work of our personal sal- 
vation, are considered, we must appreciate this position and 
feel the necessity of making it practical. What we can de- 
rive from none but God, and what is essential to the forma- 
tion of our spiritual character,—a character without which 
we cannot stand acceptably before God,—is, I may be allowed 
to urge, above all other things, a legitimate object of prayer. 
It should be so regarded practically. The agriculturist can 
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cultivate the soil, can sow the seed, can use all the subordi- 
nate appliances; but, should the rain be withheld, he has 
but one resource: like Israel’s ancient prophet, he can go to 
the top of some Mount Carmel, and there, casting himself 
down upon the earth and putting his face between his knees, 
he can make supplication to Him who hears and answers 
prayer. And so it should be in our spiritual exercises. We 
can read and study the word and works of God; we can go 
through the services of the sanctuary; but, should there be 
a spiritual dearth, there is but one medium of hope. That 
medium is prayer. ‘If ye then, being evil, know how to 
give good gifts to your children, how much more shall your 
heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask 
him?” Sufficient encouragement is here presented. 

6. Divine influence, in the. sense in which I have endea- 
vored to present it in these Lectures, is pre-eminently a pecu- 
liarity of the evangelical method of saving sinners. The 
heathen expect no such aid. Says Dr. Dwight, 

‘It well deserves to be remarked that, in all the records 
of heathen worship which have come down to us, the vota- 
ries appear neither to have asked nor given thanks for moral 
good. Secular enjoyments of every kind they universally 
solicited; but goodness of heart seems never to have been 
thought of as a gift coming from the gods. Accordingly, 
Cicero, who must have been well acquainted with this sub- 
ject, says, ‘ Who ever thanked the gods for his virtues?’ ’”’* 

But David expresses himself very differently, and as no 
heathen ever did: ‘ Create in me a clean heart, O God; and 
renew a right spirit within me. Cast me not away from thy 
presence; and take net thy Holy Spirit from me. Restore unto 
me the joy of thy salvation; and uphold fle with thy free 
Spirit.” I may remark, also, that those forms of Christianity 
only which embody this element of divine influence are evan- 
gelical and vital. Every other form is dead. The body may 
have regularity and symmetry and proportion; but it is a 
lifeless body. 


* Sermon CI. 
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LECTURE XXTI. 
REPENTANCE. 


On this subject the first thing to be considered is the im- 
port of the term. When we are commanded to repent, what 
does the requisition mean? Repentance is represented every- 
where in the Scriptures as a necessary antecedent of accept- 
ance with God. It is, therefore, of the highest importance 
that we understand in what it consists. 

I. In order to understand the subject of repentance clearly, 
we must go back to the original Scriptures. 

There are two words or two verbs in the New Testament 
which are translated to repent. The first 1s peravodw; the 
other is petapyedovar. The corresponding nouns are perdyvoca 
and perduehoc. The first of these nouns occurs frequently in 
the New Testament; the other never occurs there. Both 
the verbs occur frequently; the first, however, most fre- 
quently. It is the word generally used when we are com- 
manded to repent in order to faith, or in connection with 
faith and salvation. I mention, as illustrations, 

Mark i. 15: “The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of 
God is at hand: repent ye,—wyeravocire,—and believe the 
gospel.” & 

Acts ii. 38: “Then Peter said unto them, Repent,—yera- 

vonaate,—and be baptized every one of you in the name of 
Jesus Christ for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive 
the gift of the Holy Ghost.” 

ee ili. 19: ‘“ Repent—yeravoyoate—ye therefore, and be 
converted, that your sins may be blotted out, when the times 
of refreshing shall come from the presence of the Lord.” 
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Acts xvii. 30: ‘And the times of this ignorance God 
winked at; but now commandeth all men everywhere to re- 
pent,—ypetavosty.”” 

Luke xiii. 8, 5: “I tell you, Nay: but except ye repent,— 
petavo7te,—ye shall all likewise perish.”’ 

These passages will serve as specimens. When the ety- 
mology of this word is considered, we are prepared, in some 
degree, to understand the doctrine of repentance: at least, to 
understand the etymology of the term 1s a first step. 

The verb petravoéw is a compound term, and means fo think 
again; to reflect on a thing after it has happened; to consider 
thoughtfully an action after it has been done; to change one’s mind 
or purpose. Inthe New Testament it means to change one’s 
mind, implying a feeling of regret or sorrow. An action past or 
a thing done is reconsidered,—is reconsidered with disappro- 
bation, regret, sorrow; and a purpose follows of change from 
what has preceded to a different course of action or life. 

Metavoca, repentance,—the corresponding noun,—then, 
means reconsideration, reflection upon the past with disapprobation 
and regret; reconsideration of the past with a purpose of change or 
amendment; a change of mind, purpose, or intention, from what 
is considered wrong to what is considered right. 

II. The verb perapyghouae denotes nearly the same thing 
with pstavogw. It embodies, perhaps, more of the idea of 
regret or anxiety on account of an action past. Says Dr. 
Woods, 

“Tt generally denotes an anxious, painful feeling, which 
arises in the mind in view of transgression; a distressing 
sense of guilt; the action of conscience reproaching the sin- 
ner for having committed wickedness, and pointing him to a 
future retribution. It is the feeling of remorse; and it was 
strikingly exemplified in the case of Judas, who repented of 
his treachery,—that is, had a painful sense of remorse,—and 
then, instead of turning from his ungrateful and wicked con- 
duct, filled up the measure of his guilt by committing the 
heinous sin of self-murder.’’* 
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We have a reference in this paragraph to the most striking 
instance in which this verb is used in the New Testament. 

' Matt. xxvii. 3,4: “Then Judas, which had betrayed him, 
when he saw that he was condemned, repented himself,— 
pstayshnbecc,—and brought again the thirty pieces of silver to 
the chief priests and elders, saying, I have sinned in that I 
have betrayed the innocent blood.” 

We learn from the history that, however afflicting and 
painful the repentance of Judas may have been, it led to no 
improvement of his character or conduct. There was sorrow, 
but no change or purpose of change. His sorrow was the 
“sorrow of the world which worketh death.” Genuine re- 
pentance—the repentance which is always contemplated in 
connection with conversion, and which is urged by our Sa- 
viour and his apostles as the duty of sinners—includes, as I 
have suggested, the idea of a change, or the purpose of a 
change, from what is considered wrong to what is considered 
right. The word universally used in such connections is perd- 
vora, Which has already been defined. . 

I present now a few examples of the use of petupedopar: 

Matt. xxi. 29: ‘“*He answered and said, I will not; but 
afterwards he repented,—yerapednOetc,—and went.” 

2 Cor. vii. 8: “For though I made you sorry with a letter, 
I do not repent,—yperapédovar,—though I did repent,—ypera- 
pedopny :—for I perceive that dae ae epistle made yor SOrry, 
though it were but for a season.’ 

High: vii. 21: ‘The Lord sware and will not repent,—vpera- 
pednbjoccoe,—Thou art a priest forever after the order of Mel- 
chizedek.”’ 

The leading idea contained in perapédowar, in all these 
passages, is that of regret. The young man made a rude 
and unfilial reply to his father. He afterwards regretted that 
reply, and complied with his father’s injunction. The apostle 
at first regretted that he had written a letter to his brethren 
which afflicted them; but, when he found that the affliction 
was temporary, his regret ceased. The Lord had sworn that 
Christ should be a priest forever, and knew well enough that 
no occasion for regret would ever occur. Merapyesopoe also 
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suggests always the idea of change. The change imparted, 
however, partakes more of impulse than of intellectual con- 
viction. 

As I have suggested, weravogw and perdvoe are the terms 
used in the New Testament when repentance is urged in 
connection with conversion and in order to acceptance with 
God. These terms have already been defined. 

III. We are now prepared for a direct approach to the sub- 
ject. Repentance is an afler-thought, a reconsideration of what 
is wrong, with a purpose of amendment. i is a change of mind; 
a change of purpose or intention. 

1. Repentance may be considered as of two kinds,—legal 
and evangelical. This distinction is very justly made by the 
old theologians. I mean, the ideas intended to be conveyed 
are scriptural and experimental, although there may be some 
ambiguity in the terms. A man may be awakened to a sense 
of his sin and danger, and a purpose of turning from sin, in 
consequence of the danger to which it exposes him, may be 
the result. No higher consideration may operate. This would 
be a legal repentance. It would result from fear,—from a 
fear of punishment. It is a servile, a slavish repentance. 
This is the repentance of an unconverted man. It is essen- 
tially selfish, but is an experience of every sinner in the early 
stages of his religious progress. From the state of his heart 
he is incapable of being influenced by higher considerations. 
His heart is a selfish, unsubdued heart. It must be governed 
by selfish motives. The New Testament recognizes such a 
state of mind, under the denomination of repentance. The 
address of John the Baptist to the Sadducees and Pharisees 
isan illustration ; 

Matt. i. 7, 8: “But when he saw many of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees come to his baptism, he said unto them, 
O generation of vipers, who hath warned you to flee from 
the wrath to come? Bring forth, therefore, fruits meet for 
repentance.” 

It is clearly implied in this passage that John predicated 
his exhortation to repentance upon the danger of “the wrath 
to come.” Every purpose of turning from sin, under the in- 
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fluence of such exhortations, must have been servile and 
selfish. Yet such a purpose would have been in conformity 
with the counsels of the preacher. The preaching of John 
was intended to produce this result. 

The same idea is presented in 

Acts xvii. 30, 81: “And the times of this ignorance God 
winked at; but now commandeth all men everywhere to re- 
pent: because he hath appointed a day, in the which he will 
judge the world in righteousness by that man whom he hath 
ordained; whereof he hath given assurance unto all men, in 
that he hath raised him from the dead.” 

The command is that all men should repent; the argument 
used to enforce the command is that God hath appointed a day 
in which he will judge the world in righteousness by Jesus Christ. 
The doctrine is clearly imphed that he who cannot abide this 
righteous judgment must fall under the curse. An appeal is 
made to our fear of punishment. 

2. It may be added that appeals are universally made by 
the prophets to the fears of the people when they are ex- 
horted to repentance and reformation. 

Jer. xxvi. 2-6: “Thus saith the Lord; Stand in the court 
of the Lord’s house, and speak unto all the cities of Judah, 
which come to worship in the Lord’s house, all the words 
that I command thee to speak unto them; diminish not a 
word: if so be they will hearken, and turn every man from his 
evil way, that I may repent me of the evil which I purpose to 
do unto them because of the evil of their doings. And thou 
shalt say unto them, Thus saith the Lord; If ye will not 
hearken to me, to walk in my law, which I have set before 
you, to hearken to the words of my servants the prophets, 
whom I sent unto you, both rising up early, and sending 
them, but ye have not hearkened; then will I make this house 
like Shiloh, and will make this city a curse to all the nations of 
the earth.” Again, i 

‘“‘Turn ye; turn ye: for why will ye die, O house of Is- 
rael t”’ 

I need not multiply quotations. The case is a plain one. 
I may repeat that this is the universal mode of reasoning 
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adopted by the prophets. Thus much on the subject of legal 
repentance. 

38. Again: A man may be awakened to a sense of his sin- 
fulness, or he may be under a habitual sense of his sinfulness 
against God,—a sense of the deep depravity of his nature, 
the loathsome corruption of his heart,—as in the case of 
Paul, when he cried out, from an experience of the bitter 
conflict within himself, 

Rom. vii. 24: “Oh wretched man that I am! who shall de- 
liver me from the body of this death ?” 

Or, like David, he may have fallen into a particular sin, 
and may be awakened to a suitable sense of the magnitude 
of that sin against God, and of the fearful influence of his 
example upon others, and may cry out, as the Psalmist cried, 

Psalm li. 4, 7, 9-13: ‘Against thee, thee only, have I 
sinned, and done this evil in thy sight: that thou mightest 
be justified when thou speakest, and be clear when thou | 
judgest. Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be clean: wash 
me, and I shall be whiter than snow. Hide thy face from my 
sins, and blot out all mine iniquities. Create in me a clean 
heart, O God; and renew a right spirit within me. Restore 
unto me the joy of thy salvation; and uphold me with thy 
free Spirit. Then will I teach transgressors thy ways; and 
sinners shall be converted unto thee. Deliver me from blood- 
guiltiness, O God, thou God of my salvation: and my tongue 
shall sing aloud of thy righteousness.” 

This is the language of evangelical repentance. Paul and 
David were both the subjects of such repentance upon the 
occasions presented in these passages. Evangelical repent- 
ance arises from a just sense of our sinfulness as a state of 
character odious to God, or from a proper sense of some par- 
ticular sin or sins as having been committed against him. 
It does not consider so much the danger as the odiousness 
of sin,—its odiousness in the sight of God, and its hateful- 
ness in itself. The evangelical penitent sees and feels that 
sin is intrinsically a great evil, that it is to be deprecated and 
avoided although no punishment might follow it, that it is to 
be shunned because God disapproves of it. ' 
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4. The case of the prodigal son presents an illustration of 
both legal and evangelical repentance. When the prodigal 
came to himself, his first reflection was upon his misery as a 
result of his sin: ‘‘ How many hired servants of my father’s 
have bread enough and to spare, and I perish with hunger!” 
This reflection was selfish enough. It was impelled by his 
own starvation and wretchedness. But his repentance did 
not stop here. ‘I will arise and go to my father, and will 
say unto him, Father, I have sinned against heaven and be- 
fore thee, and am no more worthy to be called thy son: 
make me as one of thy hired servants.” This is the language 
of a subdued heart,—a heart which feels deeply that sin is 
not only ruinous, but a just cause of humiliation and self- 
abasement. Such a repentance raises the offender above 
himself, and fixes his mind upon the offended, and the right- 
eousness of those obligations which have been violated. 

IV. Evangelical repentance is the result of love to God. 
We love him, and, therefore, it is an affliction to have 
offended him. A consciousness of sin on the part of a good 
man will always be accompanied with a purpose of turning 
from it. And this would be the case were he free from any 
apprehensions of danger in consequence of sin. . There is 
nothing servile or selfish in such a purpose. Evangelical | 
repentance is altogether filial. It is denominated, in our 
Confession of Faith, “repentance unto life; and justly so 
denominated, since it is the only repentance which surely 
leads to life. Legal repentance may lead to life, or, as in the 
case of Judas, it may lead to death. Evangelical repentance 
necessarily leads to life, as it is in itself a state of mind, and 
leads to a state of mind, which is acceptable to God. Says 
the Confession of Faith, 

‘Repentance unto life is an evangelical grace, the doctrine 
whereof is to be preached by every minister of the gospel, as 
well as that of faith in Christ. By it a sinner, out of the 
sight and sense, not only of the danger, but also of the filthi- 
ness and odiousness, of his sins, as contrary to the holy nature 
and righteous law of God, and upon the apprehension of his 
mercy in Christ to such as are penitent, so grieves for and 
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hates his sins as to turn from them all unto God, purposing 
and endeavoring to walk with him in all the ways of his 
commandments.”* Says the Psalmist, 

Psalm xxxiv. 18: “The Lord is nigh unto them that are 
of a broken heart, and saveth such as be of a contrite 
spirit.’* 

Psalm li. 17: “The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: 
a broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.” 

Says the prophet, | 

Isa. lvii. 15: “Thus saith the high and lofty One that in- 
habiteth eternity, whose name is Holy; I dwell in the high 
and holy place, with him also that is of a contrite and humble 
spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, and to revive the 
heart of the contrite ones.” 

Isa. Ixvi. 2: “Saith the Lord: But to this man will I look, 
even to him that is poor and of a contrite spirit, and trembleth 
at my word.” 

These are descriptions of evangelical repentance. The 
evangelical penitent feels himself to be poor, is of a broken 
heart and a contrite spirit, trembles at the word of God. Evan- 
gelical repentance may, therefore, be properly denominated 
“repentance unto life.” It embodies those characteristics 
which lead to life. 

V. Allow me to remark, in concluding this part of the 
subject, that the tendency of legal repentance is to turn us 
from sin and drive us to God as a refuge. Under its influence 
we flee from sin as Lot fled from Sodom, because destruction 
hangs over us in the way of sin. We fly to him for safety 
when we cannot fly elsewhere. The tendency of evangelical 
repentance is to lead us to God as to an offended and insulted 
father, but as to one who is still our father,—who still loves 
us, and is loved by us, notwithstanding our offences against 
him. We look upon him whom we have pierced, and mourn for 
him as one mourneth for his only son. David and Peter are 
illustrations. The exercises of Dayvid’s mind have been pre- 
sented. When the Saviour looked upon Peter after his great 
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sin, smitten with compunction and sorrow and shame, he went 
out and wept bitterly. No personal, at least no temporal, 
danger was to be apprehended from his profane denial of his 
Master; but he felt that a great sin had been committed 
against one whom he still loved. 

Legal repentance is the result of consequences properly con- 
sidered; evangelical repentance is the result of principles 
properly considered. In legal repentance we look to our- 
selves; in evangelical repentance we look to God. I mean 
that in the one we are moved by considerations derived from 
ourselves; in the other, by considerations derived from God. 

VI. I proceed now to consider the antecedents of repent- 
ance. Two antecedents may be mentioned: 

1. An awakened state of mind. I have heretofore pre- 
sented this as a primary object,—the first effect of divine in- 
fluence. ‘And you hath he quickened, who were dead in 
trespasses_and sins.” ‘‘ Wherefore he saith, Awake, thou 
that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall give 
thee light.” We find a prevailing indifference, levity, and 
stupidity in the human mind on the subject of religion. This 
consideration has already been presented as a proof of the 
necessity of divine influence. The whole mind is absorbed 
in other things. In the expressive language of the prophet, 
“the whole head is sick, and the whole heart faint.’ God 
may with the use of means, he may without means, awaken 
attention to this subject. The Spirit of truth and grace is, 
however, the agent, whether means be used or not. This is 
the first step in the process of experimental religion. It may 
or may not thus result. We may hear, or we may forbear. 

2. Conviction of sin. On this subject it may be re- 
marked— . 

First, That eonviction has its seat in the intellect,—in the 
mind. Conviction is the result of proof presented. Proof is 
always presented to the mind. Proof—testimony is founded 
on facts; it is intended, when legitimately used, to develop 
truth. Truth is primarily addressed to the mind. 

Secondly, That conviction is intended to affect the heart. 
It operates upon the heart through the medium of the intel- 
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lect. Such a conviction as affects the heart is necessary to 
action. Dr. Dwight presents this subject in thes following 
manner: 

‘‘Tn accordance with these observations, mankind, in their 
customary language, regularly express the different states of 
the mind when it is merely convinced, and when it feels the 
truth of which it is convinced. ‘To see a truth and to feel it 
are very familiar expressions in our language, which denote 
ideas widely different from each other. So different are 
they, that we commonly see without feeling at all, and, 
therefore, without being moved to exertion by what we see. 
All men use, all men understand, this language, and thus 
prove that there is a solid foundation in the nature of things 
for the distinction which it expresses. 

“The Scriptures themselves are universally formed in this 
manner. They are everywhere filled with instruction; but 
they are also filled everywhere with persuasion. Instead of 
being a cold compilation of philosophical dogmas, they are 
filled with real life, with facts, with persons, with forcible 
appeals to the imagination, with powerful applications to the 
heart. With these the instruction is everywhere interwoven. 
By these it is continually embodied. In the Bible no affec- 
tion of the human heart is unaddressed. Our hope and fear, 
our love and hatred, our sorrow and joy, our desire and aver- 
sion, nay, our taste for beauty, novelty, and sublimity, for 
moral glory and greatness, are all alternately and most 
forcibly applied to, in order that the whole man, as a being 
possessed of imagination and affection as well as of under- 
standing, may be alarmed, allured, and compelled to return 
from sin, and embrace holiness and live forever.’’* 

3. Without attention awakened and conviction of sin, 
without a clear view and a deep sense of the danger of sin, 
no unconverted man turns from it. Conviction of sin is a 
voice of warning,—a voice which speaks to the sinner’s heed- 
less soul and bids him flee the coming wrath. This voice 
may speak in the whispers of the wind or in the thunderbolt 
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which shivers the oak of the forest; it may speak from Cal- 
vary, poimting the sinner to the consequences of sin as exem- 
plified in the sufferings of the Saviour, or to the demerit of 
sin which brings such suffering upon the guiltless; it may 
speak from Mount Sinai, in the smoke and flame which en- 
circle the summit; it may speak from the nether world, in 
the wailings of the damned. In whatever manner it speaks, 
it speaks in the language of authority; it brings an appeal to 
the heart of a sinful man. 
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LECTURE XXII. 
CONCOMITANTS AND CONSEQUENCES OF REPENTANCE. 


Amoneé the concomitants of repentance I place— 

I. Contrition for sin. Contrition of heart is literally broken- 
ness of heart. Of course, the expression is used figuratively. 
Such a state of heart arises from a just sense of our sinful- 
ness, unworthiness, ingratitude, from a just sense of our true 
character and condition. Can a man, a sinner, have a just 
appreciation of himself, and not be broken down under the 
weight of what must be his conscious guilt? Contrition of 
heart or spirit is represented in the Scriptures as one of the 
concomitants of repentance. Says David, when drinking the 
bitter cup, 

Psalm li. 16, 17: “For thou desirest not sacrifice; else 
would I give it: thou delightest not in burnt-offering. The 
sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: a broken and a contrite heart, 
QO God, thou wilt not despise.” 

As Thave heretofore suggested, similar language is used by 
the prophet Isaiah. The publican is also an illustration. He 
““smote upon his breast, saying, God be merciful to me a sin- 
ner.” Language could hardly be more expressive. He 
‘“‘smote upon his breast’? by reason of the anguish of spirit 
which he experienced. This contrition of heart was required 
of the Jews as a condition of acceptance with God: 

Joel 11. 12, 18: “Therefore also now, saith the Lord, turn 
ye even to me with all your heart, and with fasting, and with 
weeping, and with mourning: and rend your heart, and not 
your garments, and turn unto the Lord your God: for he is 
gracious and merciful, slow to anger, and of great kindness, 
and repenteth him of the evil.” 
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II. Sorrow for sin. I need not hesitate to urge that no 
man can have a just sense, a full appreciation, of his true 
character and condition, without such an affection of heart. 
His sorrow may arise from a consideration of the danger 
which he has brought upon himself, of the ruin in which he 
is likely to be involved; or it may arise from a just sense of 
the heinousness of his sins, as offences against a holy and 
merciful God. From whatever source it may arise, there is 
sorrow for sin. Could a wayward and disobedient son, who 
had wandered from his parental home, wasted his patrimony, 
degraded himself by a beastly sensuality, reflect seriously 
upon his folly and wretchedness without deep affliction and 
sorrow of heart? Was there no sorrow in the prodigal’s 
heart “when he came to himself,’ when he reflected upon 
the abundance and comfort of his father’s house, upon which 
he had so recklessly and foolishly turned his back, and when 
he found himself so much reduced in his circumstances that 
he “would fain have filled his belly with the husks that the 
swine did eat’? Could he reflect without compunction upon 
the liberality and indulgence of his father in granting the re- 
quest of a thoughtless and imprudent son? If that father 
erred, his errors were those of the judgment; the errors of 
the son were those of the heart. Could he, I ask again, re- 
fleet upon those errors without sorrow? But God commits 
no errors; still, a sinner sins against him. Certainly, grief 
and bitterness of soul will be a part of his experience when 
he entertains a proper view of these things. Says the pro- 
phet in reference to this subject, 

Zech. xii. 10: “And I will pour upon the house of David, 
and upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the spirit of grace 
and of supplications: and they shall look upon me whom 
they have pierced, and they shall mourn for him, as one 
mourneth for his only son, and shall be in bitterness for him, 
as one that is in bitterness for his first-born.” 

It will be perceived that the sorrow here mentioned is pro- 
duced by the outpouring of “the spirit of grace and of sup- 
plications.” Also that the sorrow is a bitter sorrow. They 
shall be in bitterness for him, as one that is in bitterness for 
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his first-born.” The illustration is very striking. Says Jeremy 
Taylor, . 

‘‘He that repents truly is greatly sorrowful for his past 
sins; not with a superficial sigh or tear, but with a pungent, 
afflictive sorrow,—such a sorrow as hates the sin so much 
that a man would choose to die rather than act it any more. 
This sorrow is called in Scripture, a weeping sorely; a weeping 
day and night; a sorrow of heart; a breaking of spirit; mourning 
like a dove and chattering like a swallow. And we may read the 
degree and manner of it by the lamentations and sad accents 
of the prophet Jeremiah when he wept for the sins of the 
nation; by the heart-breaking of David when he mourned 
for his murder and adultery; and the bitter weeping of Peter 
after the shameless denial of his Master.’’* 

As I have suggested, this sorrow may arise from different 
sources. It may be a selfish or a godly sorrow; but sorrow 
exists. It may be also more or less pungent, according to 
the temperament or sensibility of the subject; it may express 
itself in torrents of tears and noisy outcries, or in silent an- 
guish, such as the multitude will overlook; but, still, in a 
true penitent the emotion exists. 

III. Confession of sin. This is beautifully exemplified in 
the case of the prodigal: 

Luke xv. 18, 19: “I will arise and go to my father, and 
will say unto him, Father, I have sinned against heaven, and 
before thee, and am no more worthy to be called thy son: 
make me as one of thy hired servants.”’ 

This was his resolution; the history shows that he carried 
it out. Confession of sin is essentially connected with true 
repentance. Says Solomon, 

Prov. xxviii. 13: “He that covereth his sins shall not pros- 
per: but whoso confesseth and forsaketh them shall have 
mercy.” Again, the apostle, 

1 John i. 9: “If we confess our sins, he is faithful and just 
to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteous- 
ness.” Still again, David, 
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Psalm li. 4: “* Against thee, thee only, have I sinned, and. 
done this evil in thy sight: that thou mightest be justified 
when thou speakest, and be clear when thou judgest.” 

There is no true repentance without confession. It is the 
involuntary expression, the outgushing, of a heart suitably 
sensible of sin. It is not merely an expression: it is a relief 
sought by a mind, a heart, laboring with a painful sense of 
demerit and guilt. 

IV. Prayer for deliverance from sin. In illustration, I 
refer to David: 

Psalm li. 1, 2: “Have mercy upon me, O God, according 
to thy loving-kindness: according unto the multitude of thy 
tender mercies blot out my transgressions. Wash me thoroughly 
From mine iniquity, and cleanse me from my sin.” 

This is but a specimen. I refer also to the publican: 

Luke xviii. 13: “God be merciful to me a sinner.”’ 

This is the language of true repentance. How expressive, 
also, are the circumstances! He “would not lift up so much 
as his eyes to heaven, but smote upon his breast,” and thus 
prayed. “A true penitent must, all the days of his life, pray 
for pardon, and never think the work completed till he 
dies.”’ There must be prayer for deliverance from sin whilst 
we are in any degree under the dominion of sin; and a true 
penitent will appreciate the obligation. | 

I may remark, in addition, that our prayer for deliverance’ 
respects not only deliverance from the dangerous conse- 
quences of sin, but from sin itself. Sin is a tyranny, a bond- 
age, a deadly evil, a thing hateful to God, odious in itself. 
A true penitent seeks deliverance from its power, from itself, 
as well as from its curse. 

The consequences of repentance are— 

I. Humility. No man can have a just appreciation of his 
sin and danger and still be a proud man. What were the 
feelings of David in this respect? Of the prodigal? Of the 
publican? Of Peter after the denial of his Master? What 
is the experience of a true penitent? Nothing more is neces- 
sary than the mention of these cases. The illustrations are 
perfect. Says Job, “I abhor myself, and repent as in dust 
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and ashes.” I repeat, then, no true penitent is a proud man. 
The pride of such a man is subdued. Upon the hard earth, it 
may be, like the jailer, he falls, and cries, ‘‘ Sirs, what must 
I do to be saved?”’ Or, like Paul, ‘““Oh wretched man that 
I am! who shall deliver me from the body of this death ?”’ 
Pride is one of the first developments of the sinful tendency; 
humility is one of the first developments of the contrary 
tendency. 

Il. Hatred of sin. This hatred arises from two considera- 
tions: 

1. The danger to which it has exposed us, and the wretched- 
ness and misery which it has brought upon us. Such a hatred 
is a selfish hatred. 

2. Its own intrinsic, inherent odiousness and hatefulness. 
Sin is a monster,—the source of every hellish passion; is 
treason against the government of God, a moral malaria 
under the influence of which there can be no health, no 
happiness, no vitality,—nothing good. It is a legitimate ob- 
ject of hatred; is an object of hatred with every good man. 
Such a hatred is a hatred from principle. Such a hatred God 
himself exercises. 

Ill. Turning from sin. Says the modern Reformer, “ Re- 
pentance is reformation.” This is a very defective definition. 
Reformation is the effect—one of the effects—of repentance. 
Before this effect is developed, however, a purpose of mind 
is formed; and, in the case of one who is a penitent in a scrip- 
tural sense, a bitter cup is drunk. I state this as a general 
principle. Still, a repentance which does not lead to reforma- 
tion is valueless. But a theologian, at least, should learn to 
distinguish a cause from an effect. Repentance is the cause 
of reformation; reformation is the effect of repentance. The 
one is the exercise of the intellect and heart; the other is the 
expression of that exercise. 

1. “Turning from sin,” or reformation, embodies the idea of 
restitution when, in the nature of the case, restitution is pos- 
sible. We have an illustration of this in the case of Zaccheus: 

Luke xix. 8, 9: “And Zaccheus stood, and said unto the 
Lord; Behold, Lord, the half of my goods I give to the poor; 
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and if I have taken any thing from any man by false accusa- 
tion, I restore him fourfold. And Jesus said unto him, This 
day is salvation come to this house, forasmuch as he also is a 
son of Abraham.”’ : 

Suppose Zaccheus to have formed a purpose of living a 
new life, to have become practically a good man as far as his 
subsequent life was concerned,—in a word, to have possessed 
all the other requisites of repentance, and still to have held 
to his unjust acquisitions: would his repentance have been 
acceptable? Nothing is more evident than that it would not. 
The announcement of our Saviour that salvation had come 
to the house of Zaccheus was plainly based upon his know- 
ledge of the sincerity of Zaccheus’s professions. We con- 
sider these professions, and the manner in which they were 
received, as a practical illustration of the connection of resti- 
tution with a sincere and earnest repentance. 

2. In our repentance towards God, restitution, in its pro- 
per sense, cannot be made practical. It can, however, be 
thus made in the following sense: We have withdrawn our 
hearts from God, and our lives from his service. We are to 
restore those hearts to him; we are to give him the service 
of our lives; we are, as far as possible, by devoting our 
hearts and lives, to repair the fearful wrongs which we have 
committed. It is true we can never do this; but our in- 
ability does not excuse us from the obligation. If the obli- 
gation exists, our duty is plain: we must make an effort for 
its fulfilment. 

3. Evangelical repentance may, however, embody repent- 
ance towards man as well as repentance towards God. A 
sinner against God may at the same time be a sinner against 
man; he may have violated the rights of his fellow-man; by 
violence or by fraud he may have become the master of his 
neighbor’s property. What is his duty as a penitent sin- 
ner? Itisan obvious one. Should he not go as far as the 
publican,—as far as to restore fourfold,—he is at least to make 
restitution. ; 

4. Before I close, allow me to remark that the old defini- 
tion of repentance—the ordinary definition of the pulpit—is, 
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‘“‘a sorrowing for, and a turning from, sin.” This is perhaps 
sufficiently exact for popular purposes ; but it is very evi- 
dent, when we consider the subject critically, that these, 
although both connected with repentance, are not its con- 
stituents. The one is a concomitant, the other is a sequent, 
of repentance. Repentance is a simple exercise. That exer- 
cise I have endeavored to describe. No genuine repentance, 
however, exists without sorrow for sin, and reformation. 

In concluding this subject, I remark— 

1. That, from the view of the doctrine which has been pre- 
sented, it is evident that legal repentance must precede, and 
that evangelical repentance must succeed, conversion. The 
one is the experience of an unrenewed, the other of a renewed, 
mind. Legal repentance may lead to God, and thus to 
heaven, or it may not. In the case of Judas it did not. 
Evangelical repentance will lead to God and to heaven. 
Doubtless it did so in the case of David and Peter. It is not 
a matter of passion, but of principle,—of principle well con- 
sidered. Evangelical repentance alone is entitled to the de- 
nomination of ‘repentance unto life.” 

2. That repentance is the only possible means of removing 
sin from a sinner. When I make this statement, I wish to 
be understood practically. Furthermore, when speaking of 
a sinner, I speak of one who is capable of being addressed as 
a moral being,—a moral agent. The sin of such a being can- 
not be removed by physical means. And, if we admit the 
difference between sin and a state of sinfulness, neither can 
his sinfulness be removed by physical means. This would 
supersede the action of the will and destroy moral agency. 
But we are considering the case of a moral agent. The re- 
moval of both his sin and sinfulness must be effected by 
moral means. It must combine the exercise of the intellect 
and the affections. In repentance, as I have endeavored to 
present it, these are both called fully into requisition. Upon 
moral principles, I state again, sin could be removed in no 
other way. A sinner must consider, must reconsider, his 
ways with a purpose of amendment. He must carry that 
purpose into execution: “Seek ye the Lord while he may be 
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found; call ye upon him while he is near: let the wicked 
forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts, and 
let him return unto the Lord.” Sin is a moral evil, and 
must be removed, as far as we are practically concerned, by 
moral means. Repentance embodies those means. 

3. Repentance, in its incipient stages, is an exercise of the 
mind,—the intellect. It reaches the heart, but reaches it 
through the intellect. The position is thus taken that the 
primary exercises of religion are intellecttlal exercises. Con- 
viction is an intellectual affection; repentance which follows 
it is, as we perceive, an intellectual exercise. Both convic- 
tion and repentance reach the heart, become exercises of the 
affections; but they reach the heart, and thus develop them- 
selves, through the intellect. The heart is subdued, chas- 
tened, renewed, sanctified; but all this is effected “through 
sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth.” The 
Spirit is the agent; the truth, the instrument. But truth is 
always addressed primarily to the understanding or to the 
intellect. It may be a truth which will deeply, powerfully, 
affect the heart; but it must come to the heart through the 
intellect. According to this theory, religion affects—first, 
the intellect,—the higher nature of man; secondly, through 
this, the heart,—the seat of life,—producing contrition, sor- 
row for sin, confession of sin, and turning from sin; thirdly, 
through the heart it forms the life, having its “fruit unto 
holiness, and the end everlasting life.”’ 

4, Evangelical repentance, or “repentance unto life,” is a 
Christian experience as long as a Christian is in the world. 
This conclusion is derived from a very plain principle. 
Whilst we are in the world, we are, at least, partially under 
the dominion of sin. If we consider sin in its original 
sense, as an error, a mistake, a blunder, every thoughtful man 
will confess that he is under its influence. He will never 
find himself above errors, mistakes, misapprehensions of both 
truth and duty. Inquires the Psalmist, ““Who can under- 
stand his errors?” In this inquiry he was, doubtless, in 
sympathy with Christian experience. But, if there is a con- 
stant liability to sin, there is a permanent place for repent- 
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ance. A renewal of purpose of greater watchfulness, self- 
denial, self-distrust, a Christian will find to be a perpetual 
necessity. Sorrow, grief, and shame he will find to be a per- 
petual experience. I do not mean that his whole life will be 
made up of these, but that they will recur throughout life. 
Where there is error there must be amendment; where there 
is sin there must be sorrow. These seem to me to be truisms. 
Says Dr. Dwight, 

“ Against sin—against all sin—he’’—the Christian—“ will 
set his face as a flint. is passions, henceforth, will be 
subordinated to his conscience, and his conscience enlight- 
ened and directed by the Scriptures of truth. Every lust he 
will labor to subdue, every enemy to overcome, and every 
temptation to resist or escape. More and more, continually, 
will this be the purpose and employment of his life. With in- 
creasing resolution will he go from strength to strength, im- 
prove in holiness as he increases in years, and become from 
time to time more and more meet to be a partaker with the 
saints in light in their communion and their joys.’’* 

If Job, late in life, after having passed through his fiery 
trial, still abhorred himself, and repented in dust and ashes, the 
conclusion that evangelical repentance is to be an experience 
of the whole Christian life needs not be a matter of surprise. 
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LECTURE’ XXIIT. 
FAITH. 


Tue burden of the preaching of John the Baptist was re- 
pentance. He said, ‘“ Repent ye; for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand.” After the imprisonment of John, ‘Jesus came 
into Galilee, preaching the gospel of the kingdom of God, 
and saying, The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is 
at hand: repent ye, and believe the gospel.” An additional 
article was embodied in our Saviour’s message. The apostle, 
in like manner, testified “both to the Jews, and also to the 
Greeks, repentance towards God, and faith towards our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Paul and Silas said to the trembling and in- 
quiring jailer, ‘“ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved, and thy house.’”’ We have considered the 
subject of repentance : we are now to examine into the nature 
of faith and its various relations to the evangelical economy. 
Many passages of Scripture might be pr Sheet to show that 
faith is a. matter of paramount importance as a Christian doc- 
trine. I may add, too, that it is more especially so as a 
Christian experience. 

I. The apostle describes faith thus: ‘‘ Now faith is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for; the evidence of things not seen.” 
This, as I suggest, is rather a description of faith in one of . 
its ralaiions than a definition of it as a doctrine. It is in- 
tended to exhibit the relation of faith to our perseverance in 
a Christian course of life. The writer had just: said, “We 
are not of them who draw back—ézoarodj, of drawing back 
from fear—unto perdition; but of them that believe—zvorewc, 
of faith—to the saving of the soul.” The faith, then, de- 
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scribed is what sustains us amidst the discouragements and 
dangers of our conflict here. It “is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” Illustrations 
follow of its sustaining power. 

1. The term “substance” used in this passage is to be 
taken in its original, etymological sense, rather than in its 
modern and popular sense. In the latter sense it is defined, 
that which is subsistent or has real being, in opposition to that 
which has only a metaphysical existence, reality; that which is solid, 
palpable, real, or substantial, not imaginary. We speak of sub- 
stance and shadow. The one is material, palpable, tangible; the 
other is—we know not what. We know, however, that the 
two things are very different. The original, etymological 
sense of the term is, something which supports, bears up, sustains, 
—as a pillar sustains a bridge, or a foundation sustains a 
building. The term is to be taken in this sense in the pass-., 
age for the reason that the corresponding Greek term con- 
veys precisely such an idea: “ dzdoraac literally signifies that 
which stands under, as a basis or support. It is here used 
metaphorically, and signifies firm trust, or confidence, on which 
the mind rests, and which gives to spiritual, invisible objects 
a substance and reality, as though they were present.” Asa 
pillar supports a bridge, as a foundation supports a building, 
so faith—confidence—supports the soul amidst the darkness 
and trials of life. 

2. But faith, according to the apostle’s description, is not 
only “ the substance of things hoped for,” but “the evidence 
of things not seen.” Such proof is derived from some source 
or other, in relation to the matter presented to the mind, as 
to produce a full persuasion, a complete conviction, that the 
thing is as it is represented. In an application of the prin- 
ciple to the sinner as a sufferer and Christ as a Saviour, we 
say that, from some source or other, the sinner obtains such 
evidences of the sufficiency of Christ as a Saviour as to pro- 
duce a practical persuasion, a practical conviction, that he is 
what he is represented to be, and to lead to a personal trust 
in him for salvation. In its application to a Christian, the 
persuasion, the conviction, is that God is faithful, that every 
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promise made by him will be fulfilled, every pledge re- 
deemed,—in a word, that he will never leave nor forsake his 
people. 

3. This may be regarded as something like a natural history 
of the exercises of the mind and heart as described in the 
passage which we are now considering. I quote also from 
Dr. Woods: 

“There is no part of the Holy Scriptures,” says he, “ which 
so particularly illustrates the nature and influence of faith as 
the eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews. The 
writer begins with a brief description of faith: ‘ Now faith is 
the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
REED. 

After defining the original terms,—dzderac< and Leyyos, 

the substance and the evidence,—he continues, 
_ “The word of God, who cannot lie, produces in the mind 
of the believer a perfect persuasion of the truth and cer- 
tainty of these invisible things which are revealed in Scrip- 
ture. Through the teaching of the Holy Spirit the Chris- 
tian has within himself satisfactory evidence, a demonstra- 
tion of the reality and importance of things not seen. All 
doubt is removed from his mind; and he knows that what- 
ever God has declared is true, and that whatever he has pro- 
mised will be accomplished.’’* 

II. It is necessary, however, to have, if we can have it, an 
exact definition of faith. Can we have such a definition,— 
a scientific definition? It has already been assumed that 
theology is a science. If so, its statements ought to be 
capable of scientific precision. 

1. Dr. Dwight defines evangelical faith, ‘That emotion of 
the mind which is called trust or confidence exercised towards the 
moral character of G'od, and particularly of the Saviour.”” Says 
he, further, 

“ All those of my audience who have been accustomed to 
read theological writings must know that few moral subjects 
have been so much debated as faith. The controversy con- 
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cerning it began in the days of the apostles, and has con- 
tinued to the present time. Many writers have undoubtedly 
adopted views concerning this subject which are not war- 
ranted by the Scriptures. Many others, who have been suf- 
ficiently orthodox, have yet appeared to me to leave the sub- 
ject less clear and distinct than Ihave wished. Few of their 
readers have, I suspect, left the perusal of what they have 
written with such satisfactory views concerning the nature of 
faith as to leave their minds free from perplexity and doubt. 
Most of them would, I apprehend, wish to ask the writers a 
few questions, at least, the answers to which would, in their 
view, probably remove several difficulties, and place the 
whole subject in a more distinct and obvious light. The 
difficulty which, in my own researches, has appeared to 
attend many orthodox writings concerning it, has been this: 
It has been connected with various other things which, 
although contributing, perhaps, to the writer’s particular 
purpose, have yet distracted my attention and prevented me 
from obtaining that clear and distinct view of faith which I 
wished. Like aman seen in a crowd, its appearance, although 
in many respects real and true, was yet obscure, indistinct, 
and unsatisfactory. I wished to see it alone. 

‘Tt will not, I suppose, be doubted that evangelical faith, 
whatever is its object, is, in all instances, one single exercise 
of the mind. This being admitted, I proceed to show that 
this exercise is the confidence mentioned above.’’* 

2. I adopt this theory of evangelical faith,—that it is a 
simple exercise, and that the exercise is confidence or trust 
in God, or in Christ the Mediator between God and man. 
It may be stated, furthermore, in conformity with this theory, 
that faith, in its universal exercise, is confidence. This term 
describes it in its intrinsic nature. Faith in a man is con- 
fidence in him; faith in testimony is confidence in testimony ; 
faith in God is trust or confidence in God; faith in Christ is 
trust or confidence in Christ. 

II. It is sometimes said that there are different kinds of 
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faith,—as a faith of miracles, a historical faith, a common 
faith. I mention these as specimens. Such a division, how- 
ever, is unnecessary. It is not only unnecessary, but it mis- 
leads. Faith is a simple exercise, directed, it is true, towards 
different objects; and the results, of course, are as different 
as the objects towards which it is directed. Still, the exer- 
cise is in all cases the same,—it is confidence. A his- 
torical faith has for its objects the facts of history. Faith in 
the existence of God has for its object the facts, whether 
found in nature or in revelation, which illustrate this great 
truth. A faith of miracles has for its object the omnipotence 
of God. Faith in God, properly so called,—such a faith as 
Abraham exercised when it is said, ‘‘ he believed in the Lord, 
and he counted it to him for righteousness,’—has God him- 
self for its object,—God in his moral character. He believed 
that the integrity of God was such that he might rely upon 
the fulfilment of his word. THis confidence was in God him- 
self for the fulfilment of that word. Faith in the Messiah- 
ship of Christ has the facts which ilustrate the truth of his 
Messiahship for its object. Faith in Christ, properly so 
called, has Christ himself for its object. Faith in Christ as 
its chief object is what we call. evangelical faith. It is such 
a faith as the gospel authorizes. 

It is thus seen that, whilst faith may be directed to a great 
variety of objects, and, of course, may be exercised in a great 
variety of ways, and a great variety of results may follow, 
still, the exercise itself is in all cases the same: it is con- 
fidence. 

IV. In illustration of the position that faith is intrinsically 
confidence, I present both the Greek and Hebrew terms 
translated in our Scriptures faith, belief, and to exercise faith, 
to believe. They signify, properly, confidence or trust, to confide 
in, to trust in. 

1. The Greek noun ztore is defined trust in others, faith or 
belief in a higher power; generally, persuasion of a thing, con- 
fidence, assurance. It is defined, in our Lexicons of the New 
Testament, faith, belief, trust, firm persuasion, confiding belief in 
the truth, veracity, reality of any person or thing. An illustration 
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is, “ We walk by faith, not by sight.” We walk as Abra- 
ham walked when he went out not knowing whither he 
went, but trusting, confiding, in the guidance and protection 
of an unerring Providence. 

2. The corresponding verb zorevw is defined, in its use in 
the New Testament—first, to have faith, to believe; secondly, to 
have faith in, to believe in or on, to trust im. In the first sense it 
is used in reference to a verbal statement of any kind, a pro- 
clamation, a written document. Its use in this sense is fre- 
quent. In the second sense it is used when God or Christ is 
presented as the object of belief. In such cases its sense is, 
to trust in, to confide in, the object. It would be a task almost 
without end to collect the examples which might be col- 
lected. 

3. The Hebrew verb used to describe the exercise of Abra- 
ham when he is said to have “believed in the Lord,” is 
jioN. It is defined, to lean upon, to build upon, to trust in, to 
confide in. The following passages, in addition to that which 
describes Abraham’s faith, may be considered: 

Isa. xxviii. 16: ‘‘Therefore thus saith the Lord God, Be- 
hold, I lay in Zion for a foundation a stone, a tried stone, 
a precious corner-stone, a sure foundation: he that believeth— 
buildeth upon, putteth his trust or confidence in, this foundation— 
shall not make haste.” 

Job iv. 18: “ Behold, he put no trust in his servants.” 

Job xv. 15: “ Behold, he putteth no trust in his saints.” 

In both these passages the same verb is used which is used 
in describing the exercise of Abraham when he is said to have 
‘believed in the Lord.” } 

Job xxxix. 12: “Wilt thou éelieve him—in the original, in 
him—that he will bring home thy seed, and gather it into thy 
barn ?” 

The inquiry is made in reference to the unicorn. ‘“ Wilt 
thou believe him?” Wilt thou trust or confide in him for 
the accomplishment of an important domestic purpose ? 

Psalm Ixxviil. 22, 82: “Because they believed not in God, 
and trusted not in his salvation. For all this they sinned 
still, and believed not for his wondrous works.”’ 
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The idea of trust or confidence in God is suggested by 
both these passages. 

Deut. xxvii. 66: “And thy life shall hang in doubt before 
thee; and thou shalt fear day and night, and shalt have none 
assurance of thy life,”—thou shalt have no confidence or trust 
that thou shalt live. 

Judges xi. 20: “ But Sihon trusted not Israel to pass through 
his coast.” 

In this passage the idea of trust or confidence is explicitly 
presented. No other idea can be derived from the word else- 
where translated to believe. 


The corresponding noun is MON, which signifies something 
that supports, a pillar, a column. Faith, belief, or confidence 
is something which supports its subjects through the diffi- 
culties and trials of life. 

4. We thus learn, from the wsus logue of both the Old 
and New Tost Oty that the leading words translated 
‘faith or ** belrer, ” allt ‘““to believe,” signify confidence or 
trust. We infer, therefore, that confidence or trust, in some 
sense or other, is what we are to understand by the exercise 
of faith. And, as belief or faith in God, and especially in 
Christ, is the highest evangelical requirement, we infer that 
the exercise of confidence or trust in God, and especially in 
Christ, is the highest evangelical exercise. When Paul said, 
“We walk by faith, not by sight,” he ‘taught that we are sus- 
tained and directed, amidst the perils Nel doubts of our pil- 
grimage, by our confidence in the mercy and faithfulness of 
Him who has called us. When he said, again, “ But to him 
that worketh not, but believeth on him that justifieth the un- 
godly, his faith is counted for righteousness,” he taught that 
a helpless sinner, who trusts not in himself, but in the Re- 
deemer of the world, shall find as full and entire an accept- 
ance as though he had, in all its requirements, fulfilled the 
law. When a sinner is required to believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ in order to his salvation, he is required to trust in 
him, to confide in him, to rely upon him alone, for salvation. 

5. If this is the import of faith, or believing in Christ, I can 
see very clearly why we should be required to believe., There 
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is salvation in no other name; there is no other foundation. 
It is most reasonable that we should be required to trust, to 
confide, in the only Saviour. But why we should be required 
to believe in his Messiahship alone, and allowed to stop at 
that point in our spiritual exercises, seems difficult to com- 
prehend. The truth is, such a belief is practically useless 
unless it leads us to the higher exeftise of personal trust in 
the Messiah as a Saviour. This seems to me plain. . 

V. An additional argument that faith is confidence or 
trust is derived from the faith of Abraham as it is described 
in the Old Testament and illustrated by the apostles in the 
New. 

There are three occasions mentioned in the Old Testament 
in which the faith of Abraham was exemplified: his obe- 
dience to the call of God in going from his father’s house 
and his native Jand into a land of strangers; his confidence 
in the promise of God, assuring him that his seed should be 
multiplied as the stars of heaven,—the promise being made 
when he was an old man and as yet had no children; and 
his ready obedience when called to offer up Isaac as a sacri- | 
fice,—Isaac, the son of promise and the hope of his family. 

1. On the first of these occasions the apostle thus repre- 
sents Abraham as acting from faith: 

Heb. xi. 8-10: “ By faith Abraham, when he was called to 
go out into a place which he should afterwards receive as an 
inheritance, obeyed; and he went out not knowing whither 
he went. By faith he sojourned in the land of promise, as 
in a strange country, dwelling in tabernacles with Isaac and 
Jacob, the heirs with him of the same promise: for he 
looked for a city which hath foundations, whose maker and 
builder is God.” 

As I have said, this is the first exemplification of the faith 
of Abraham. The apostle informs us that he went out and 
sojourned in the land of promise, as in a strange country, by faith. 
In what did his faith consist? What was the nature of the 
exercise? What induced him to yield so ready and so im- 
plicit an obedience to God? He cut himself off from the 
society of friends, from all the interests of a permanent 
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home. He exposed himself to the dangers of a foreign land, 
—a land filled with those who might become his enemies 
and seek his destruction. He sojourned there, a stranger 
and a pilgrim, “dwelling in tabernacles,” looking “for a 
city which hath foundations, whose maker and builder is 
God.” What was the nature of the faith which enabled 
him, without murmurine, to do all these things? I answer, 
his faith was his confidence in God,—his confidence that God 
could and would protect him from every danger, supply all 
his wants, and fulfil every promise made to him, whether ex- 
pressed or implied,—his confidence that, notwithstanding the 
circumstances were almost as discouraging as they could be, 
God would make him a great nation, would make his name great 
and himself @ blessing; that he would bless those who blessed him, 
and curse those who cursed him, and bless in him all the families of 
the earth. 

These promises were given as an encouragement, an in- 
centive. But they could not have thus operated without 
confidence in them. Whence arose the confidence reposed 
in the promises? In some manner from confidence in the 
Promiser. Confidence in God was, therefore, what inspired 
Abraham with boldness, with that spirit of self-denial and 
patience which enabled him to endure all the hardships and 
perils of his pilgrimage. When, therefore, Abraham is said 
to have believed in the Lord, to have endured and done what 
he did endure and do by faith, we are to understand that he 
confided or trusted in God. His faith was his confidence. 

_ 2. In regard to the second occasion of the exercise of the 
patriarch’s faith, the following is the record: 

Gen. xv. 8-6: “And Abram said, Behold, to me thou hast 
given no seed: and, lo, one born in my house is mine heir. 
And, behold, the word of the Lord came unto him, saying, 
This shall not be thine heir. And he brought him forth 
abroad, and said, Look now toward heaven, and tell the stars, 
if thou be able to number them: and he said unto him, So 
shall thy seed be. And he believed in the Lord; and he 
counted it to him for righteousness.’’ 

On this passage I observe— 
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(1) That Abraham was about eighty-five years old when 
the transaction here recorded took place; his wife was about 
seventy-six. That he should have begun to despair of the 
fulfilment of the first promise is not surprising. 

(2) That when the promise was repeated and amplified, 
as we find it here recorded, notwithstanding the circum- 
stances were so discouraging, he believed,—‘‘ he believed in 
the Lord.” 

(8) That notwithstanding we may admit that the imme- 
diate object of his belief was the promise, still, such a belief 
could not have existed under such circumstances without 
confidence in the Promiser. This confidence, too, in the 
Promiser must have been very great. All the circumstances 
indicate this; and the Promiser was God. We thus reach 
the same state of mind or heart presented in the former 
exemplification,—confidence or trust in God. Hence the 
form of the phraseology used. Abraham is not said to have 
believed the promise, but to have believed in the Lord. His con- 
fidence was that God would fulfil a promise the fulfilment 
of which seemed wholly improbable. 

3. I proceed to the third occasion mentioned as an illustra- 
tion of the nature of Abraham’s faith: 

Gen. xxii. 1, 2: ‘““And it came to pass after these things, 
that God did tempt Abraham, and said unto him, Abraham: 
and he said, Behold, here am I. And he said, Take now 
. thy son, thine only son Isaac, whom thou lovest, and get 
thee into the land of Moriah, and offer him there for a 
burnt-offering upon one of the mountains which I will tell 
thee of.”’ . 

I need not continue the narrative. The sequel shows that 
the patriarch prepared with promptitude for the fulfilment 
of this stern and fearful requisition. The apostle says he did 
this by faith: | 

Heb. xi. 17-19: “By faith Abraham, when he was tried, 
offered up Isaac: and he that had received the promises offered 
up his only-begotten son, of whom it was said, That in Isaac 


shall thy seed be called: accounting that God was able to 
22 
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raise him up, even from the dead; from whence also he re- 
ceived him in a figure.” 

Abraham is said to have proceeded, in this hour of trial, 
“by faith.’ The apostle also explains to us in what the 
patriarch’s faith consisted: He accounted that God was able to 
raise up his son from the dead. His confidence in the promise 
of God was so complete and unwavering that he expected a 
miracle to be wrought, if necessary, for its fulfilment. <As I 
have said before, his confidence in God inspired his con- 
fidence in the promise. In this case, as in the foregoing, it is 
evident that he believed in God. We find thus a development 
of the same principle: the faith of Abraham was his con- 
fidence,—his confidence in God. 

VI. In the application of this argument, derived from the 
faith of Abraham, I refer to 

Rom. iv. 3: “Abraham believed God, and it was counted 
unto him for righteousness.” 

Gal. iii. 6: “Even as Abraham believed God, and it was ac- 
counted to.him for righteousness.” 

James ii. 23: *“* And the scripture was fulfilled which saith, 
Abraham believed God, and it was imputed unto him for 
righteousness: and he was called the Friend of God.” 

All these passages are intended to set forth the practical 
influence of Abraham’s faith. They set forth incidentally 
its nature. Itis confidence in God. He believed God. In the 
exercise of faith Abraham is presented as our model. Our 
faith, then, should be of the same nature as the faith of 
Abraham. If his faith consisted in confidence or trust, ours 
should, in like manner, consist in confidence or trust. 

Again, we are denominated the seed of Abraham by faith, and 
heirs with him of the same promise. 

Gal. iii. 7: “Know ye therefore that they which are of 
faith, the same are the children of Abraham.”’ 

Gal. ii. 9, 28, 29: “So then they which be of faith are 
blessed with faithful Abraham. There is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is neither male 
nor female: for ye are all one in Christ Jesus. And if ye be 
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Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed, and heirs according to 
the promise.”’ r 

With these scriptures before us, it seems to me that the 
point may be considered established that the faith of Abra- 
ham is an exemplification of evangelical faith, and that it is 
presented as the model after which our own faith is to be 
formed. We are to “walk in the steps of the faith of our 
father Abraham, which he had, being yet uncircumcised.” 

We have thus seen that Abraham’s faith was trust or con- 
fidence in God. Our faith is, therefore, to be an exercise of 
trust or confidence in the great personage or personages that 
we shall hereafter find presented as the objects of that con- 
fidence or trust. 
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LECTURE XXIV. 
FAITH—CONTINUED. 


I am endeavoring to establish the position that faith is 
confidence, and, of course, that what we call saving faith is 
essentially confidence. The object of that confidence or trust 
will be pereafter considered. Two arguments have been 
considered,—the import of the original Greek and Hebrew 
terms translated faith or belief, to believe, to exercise faith, and 
the faith of Abraham, which is set forth in the New Testa- 
ment as the model of evangelical faith. The original terms 
signify cenfidence or. trust, to confide in, to trust in; and the faith 
of Abraham was evidently an exercise of confidence or trust. 
I proceed furthermore to consider— 

I. The effects attributed to faith in both the Old Testament 
and the New. From these I derive an additional argument 
that the faith of the Scriptures is confidence. 

Mark xi. 22, 23: “And Jesus answering saith unto them, 
Have faith in God. For verily I say. unto you, That whoso- 
ever shall say unto this mountain, Be thou removed, and be 
thou cast into the sea; and shall not doubt in his heart, but 
shall believe that those things which he saith shall come to 
pass; he shall have whatsoever he saith.” 

The faith mentioned here is what is denominated the faith 
of miracles. Miracles can be wrought by the power of God 
only. When wrought by men, they are wrought by the power 
of God through the agency of men; or, rather, as the subject 
is presented in this passage, men, in the exercise of faith, are 
enabled by divine aid, by the interposition of divine power, 
to accomplish what is beyond the reach of human ability. 
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How do they secure this divine interposition? They secure 
it by faith. Our Saviour says that it is imparted when there 
is not a doubt in the heart,—when there is entire confidence in 
God that it will be imparted. A confidence which excludes 
all doubt is the highest degree of confidence. The faith of 
miracles, then, may be considered an exercise of confidence. 

Heb. xi. 30: “By faith the walls of Jericho fell down, after 
they were compassed about seven days.” 

In this passage we have a reference to the siege and storm- 
ing of Jericho by Joshua. The fall of the city was mira- 
culous. It is evident from the history of the occurrence that 
confidence in God was required of the Israelites. Indeed, 
nothing visible was required except an expression of this. 
The circumstances were calculated, and, no doubt, intended, 
to test its exercise. It was necessary in the highest degree. 
According to the plan of operations prescribed to Joshua, he 
was cut off from confidence in any other source aside from the 
interposition of God. He trusted and obeyed, and the city 
was destroyed. I may remark, further, that, while the imme- 
diate object of the confidence reposed was the promise that 
on the seventh day the walls of the city should fall down flat, the 
remote and supreme object was God. Without confidence in 
him,—a confidence derived from a most extraordinary expe- 
rience,—neither the Israelites nor their leader could have 
confided in his promise. 

Heb. xi. 82-84: “And what shall I more say? for the 
time would fail me to tell of Gideon, and of Barak, and of 
Samson, and of Jephthah; of David also, and Samuel, and of 
the prophets: who through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the mouths of lions, 
quenched the violence of fire, escaped the edge of the sword, 
out of weakness were made strong, waxed valiant in fight, 
turned to flight the armies of the aliens.” - 

From this catalogue of scriptural saints and heroes I select 
David, and from the rest of his enterprises his conflict with 
Goliath. David himself explains to us incidentally the secret 
of his energy, and of his success in that conflict. We find 
the explanation in the following passage: 
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1 Sam. xvii. 87, 45-47: “‘David said moreover, The Lord 
that delivered me out of the paw of the lion, and out of the 
paw of the bear, he will deliver me out of the hand of this 
Philistine. Then said David to the Philistine, Thou comest 
to me with a sword, and with a spear, and with a shield; but 
I come to thee in the name of the Lord of hosts, the God of 
the armies of Israel, whom thou hast defied. This day will 
the Lord deliver thee into mine hand; and I will smite thee, 
and take thine head from thee; and I will give the carcasses 
of the host of the Philistines this day unto the fowls of the 
air, and to the wild beasts of the earth; that all the earth may 
know that there is a God in Israel. And all this assembly 
shall know that the Lord saveth not with sword and spear: 
for the battle is the Lord’s, and he will give you into our 
hands.” 

It will be borne in mind that David is represented with the 
other worthies, by the apostle, as displaying the prowess 
ascribed to them ‘by faith.”” From the account here given 
of David’s conflict with Goliath, we cannot fail to apprehend 
the nature of David’s faith. He explains it himself, as I have 
already said, incidentally. It was confidence,—confidence in 
‘the God of the armies of Israel.’”’ The result of his confi- 
dence—his faith—was the destruction of his enemy, and the 
defeat of the entire host of the Philistines. This was a victory 
achieved through faith; or, in other words, it was a victory 
secured by trusting, confiding, in the arm of the God of Israel. 

Cases of this kind might be multiplied almost indefinitely, 
but need not be. Great achievements, which the apostle says 
were the results of ‘faith,’ appear from the records of the 
Old Testament to have been the results of confidence in God. 
In the case of David this is very plain. “The Lord that 
delivered me out of the paw of the lion, and out of the paw 
of the bear, he will deliver me out of the hand of this Philistine.” 
This is the language of a stripling entering into a deadly 
conflict with an experienced and professional warrior,—a 
giant. Our conclusion, therefore, is that faith and confidence . 
mean the same thing, or, rather, that faith is confidence. 

In the application of this argument, it may not be improper 
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to consider that the natural tendency of confidence is to 
inspire energy, to impart courage and vigor, and to enable a 
man to do what he could not otherwise do. Julius Cesar, 
Charles XII., and Bonaparte confided in their own destiny, 
and for a time were invincible. Washington confided in the 
righteousness and justice of God, and, with a poorly furnished 
and poorly disciplined army, carried the colonies in triumph 
through the conflicts of the Revolution. His brave heart 
seemed never to lose its hold upon this pillar of hope. But 
the invincible energy derived from such a state of mind is 
nowhere so fully displayed as when the object of Christian 
confidence has been God. The history of the Church is full of 
examples. 

II. I derive an argument from explicit declarations of the 
Old Testament. The following may be considered: 

Job xii. 15: “Though he slay me, yet will J trust in him.” 

If I know any thing of the nature of faith, the patriarch’s 
trust was his faith. A more expressive statement of its true 
character could hardly have been made. 

Psalm exxy. 1: “They that trust in the Lord shall be as 
Mount Zion, which cannot be removed, but abideth forever.” 

Isa. 1.10: “Who is among you that feareth the Lord, that 
obeyeth the voice of his servant, that walketh in darkness, and 
hath no light? Let him trust in the name of the Lord, and stay 
upon his God.” 

Jer. xvi. 7, 8: ‘ Blessed is the man that trusteth in the Lord, 
and whose hope the Lord is. For he shall be as a tree planted 
by the waters, and that spreadeth out her roots by the river, 
and shall not see when heat cometh, but her leaf shall be 
green; and shall not be careful in the year of drought, neither 
shall cease from yielding fruit.” 

1. These are specimens. In such passages certain effects 
are ascribed to trusting in the Lord. When we compare these 
effects with the effects ascribed to faith in the New Testament, 
we infer that the faith of the New Testament and the trust 
or confidence of the Old Testament are the same exercise. 
He that trusts in the Lord, according to the prophets, is 
saved; he that believes on the Son, according to the forerunner 
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of the Messiah, hath everlasting life; and he that believes in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, according to the expounders of Christian 
_ truth in the prison at Philippi, is saved. I might extend a 
comparison of passages, but need not. It will be considered 
evident, I think, that confidence or trust, as it is presented in 
the Old Testament, is the same with faith as it is presented 
in the New. 

2. An additional remark may be made. Religion, what- 
ever it may be, is the same spiritual experience under both 
dispensations, the old and the new, and everywhere. In 
every individual subject it consists of affections, exercises, and 
actions. These affections, exercises, and actions are intrin- 
sically the same in every case. They may be prompted and 
developed by different views, by different influences, mo- 
tives, and agencies; but still I say they are the same in 
every case. This seems to me self-evident. If, therefore, 
trust in God, as it is developed in the Old Testament, was 
formerly the great means of salvation, and faith in God, or 
faith in Christ, as it is developed in the New Testament, is 
now the great means of salvation, we infer that the exercises 
are the same. The views of the Jew, which led him to the 
exercise of trust or confidence in God, and the views of a 
Christian, or a penitent unbeliever, which lead them to the 
exercise of faith in Christ, may be different. Great truths 
may now be presented under aspects different from the 
aspects under which they were presented to the thoughtful 
Jew; but what is contended for here is that his spiritual 
exercises were essentially the same with the exercises of a 
Christian believer. Religion has been, and is, the same great 
spirituality in every age and in every subject. The essential 
state of mind existing in order to a sinner’s being saved is 
the same. It seems to me that this proposition is unques- 
tionable, and that my inference from it is legitimate and 
conclusive. 

IiI. I think I may venture to derive an additional argu- 
ment from Christian experience. Indeed, there is the greatest 
propriety in an appeal to experience in the settlement of a 
question which relates to what is wholly experimental. All 
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questions relating to faith are experimental questions. Faith 
is a personal exercise, and, therefore, a personal experience. 
Can there be any doubt of what the experience of the mass 
of Christians—of every Christian—would teach on this sub- 
ject? Would it teach that in our highest spiritual exercises 
the truths of the Scripture only are the objects of simple 
belief in the popular acceptation of the term, or that Christ, 
the Saviour himself, or God through Christ, is an object of 
confidence or trust? Certainly the last experience implies 
the first: ‘“‘He that comes to God must believe that he is, 
and that he is a rewarder of them that diligently seek him.” 
But does the first exercise—a simple belief of the truth— 
constitute the faith of the great spiritual family of Jesus 
Christ? Is not faith with them a higher exercise? I suppose 
that every evangelical writer in the Christian world would be 
found to agree with me that it is so. See asinner under a 
proper sense of his sin. He is burdened, crushed, ready to 
despair. Every resource has failed him. What does he 
need? What does he feel that he needs? A deliverer, a 
helper; not merely testimony in support of great truths, but 
deliverance from great evils and dangers. We may consider 
the experience of a Christian in similar exigencies. What 
does he need? What does he feel that he needs? He, too, 
needs a deliverer, a refuge, a hiding-place. His necessities 
will indicate clearly enough the nature of his exercises. 
Christian evangelical faith is the offspring of a persuasion of 
the heart; such a persuasion of the ability, readiness, willing- 
ness, and all-sufficiency of Christ to save as to induce a sinner . 
conscious of guilt, sensible of danger, feeling that he is 
utterly helpless, wretched, and miserable, to cast himself 
upon the Redeemer of the world, trusting, confiding in him, 
and in him alone, for deliverance from his pressing and over- 
whelming dangers. 

IV. A closing argument may be added. In all personal 
testimony our confidence in the testimony is derived from 
our confidence in the witness. If he is competent and faith- 
ful, we rely upon his testimony ; otherwise we do not. Every 
thing contained in the Scriptures is a personal communication 
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from God. Our confidence in the fulfilment of all promises 
and threatenings contained in them will be proportioned to 
our confidence in Him by whom those promises and threat- 
enings are made. God makes a promise to a penitent sinner. 
flow does he know that the promise will be fulfilled? All 
the dispensations of God, if they are understood, assure us 
that he is faithful. If he is faithful, the sinner knows that the 
promise to which bis mind is directed will be fulfilled. He, 
therefore, believes the promise ; but his belief in the promise 
is derived from his confidence in the Promiser,—from his 
confidence in God. This seems to me a plain case. God 
issues a threat. How does the sinner know that the threat 
will be executed? His assurance is derived from the same 
source: God will not lie. From his assurance that God will 
not lie,—from his confidence in the integrity of Him who 
never speaks to deceive,—he flies from the threatened danger. 

V. This whole doctrine of faith, then, as it is presented in 
the Scriptures, is the doctrine of simple trust or confidence in 
Him who is presented as its object. A Christian needs a 
helper. His burdens are heavy; his trials are numerous; 
his discouragements are great. What must he do? Trust in 
the Lord; cast his care upon him; give himself up to the 
guidance and care and protection of his great Deliverer. 
Thus doing, he is walking by faith. A sinner needs a Saviour. 
He is guilty, under the curse, far from God, dead in trespasses 
and sins. What must he do? Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
trust, confide in him with an unfaltering heart. Christ is 
mighty to save. He has borne our sins in his own body upon the tree. 
He has died for our sins according to the Scriptures ;—he is the 
mediator of a new and better covenant. Trust, confide in him, I 
say again, with an earnest heart. This is the end of every 
sinner’s obligation and ability. This he should do; he needs 
do nothing more. This he can do with the assistance of God,— 
an assistance which will surely be given if properly sought: 
he can do nothing more. 
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GENERAL REMARKS UPON THE SUBJECT OF FAITH AS PRESENTED 
IN THIS AND THE PRECEDING LECTURE. 


1. This view of the subject of faith simplifies the whole 
subject of experimental religion. It brings it to a point. We 
cannot misunderstand it. 

2. This view of the subject of faith harmonizes the Old and 
New Testaments. They teach the same religion. We do 
not find one set of requirements in the Old Testament and a 
different set of requirements in the New. In the New Testa- 
ment there is a fuller development of principles; but the 
principles themselves are the same. It is as in nature and 
revelation. Nature and revelation teach the same things. 
Revelation, however, teaches them more fully and perfectly. 
Still, the same God is the author of both. Of course he speaks 
the same language in both. 

3. This view of the subject of faith justifies us in urging 
unconverted men to its immediate exercise. Were faith a 
belief of the truth, it would be necessary to know what is true. 
Time, testimony, examination, would be required in order to 
its exercise. How many could become Christians under such 
circumstances? The process would be endless. Who could 
pass through it? But a sinner, feeling his need of salvation 
as the jailer did, can believe at once as the jailer believed ; 
he can confide himself to One who is mighty to save. 

4. This view of the subject of faith is pre-eminently promo- 
tive of humility. According to it, we are saved by trusting, 
confiding, in another, and not in ourselves. We learn from 
this theory that the sum of what we can do is to trust in 
another. Then we have done nothing of which we may 
glory. He that glorieth must glory in the Lord. Do not facts 
correspond with our theory on this subject? Where do we 
find those who walk humbly in the fear of the Lord? We 
find them, if anywhere, I answer without hesitation, amongst 
those who acknowledge that their hopes of salvation are 
derived from the spiritual excellence of another,—from Christ. 

5. This view of the subject of faith is pre-eminently promo- 
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tive of gratitude,—love. According to it, we are saved by 
Christ personally. We personally trust in him, and he be- 
comes our personal deliverer. What must be the effect of 
such an experience upon our hearts? We are brought 
into immediate contact with the Redeemer, and our obliga- 
tions are rendered more sensible. We are saved not only 
through Christ, but in Christ. The result of all this is 
gratitude,—love. ‘We love him because he first loved us.” 
6. The view of the subject of faith here presented is pro- 
ductive, above all others, of obedience. We have seen that 
it is productive of love; it will, therefore, be productive of 
obedience. It is worthy of remark that the intelligent class 
of those who believe and teach that there is nothing due to 
obedience are nevertheless the most faithful and devoted 
class of Christians on earth. The explanation of this apparent 
paradox is found in the theory here presented. Their obedi- 
ence and devotion are the offspring of love, and their love is 
the offspring of faith. Their obligations to God are fully 
developed by the theory. They fulfil these obligations; 
they obey, not as those who obey under the lash, but their 
obedience is the offspring of love. They are virtuous and 
holy, not from necessity or from fear, but from choice. Their 
obedience is filial, not slavish. Said the prophet: “I will put 
my fear in their hearts, and they shall not depart from me.” 
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LECTURE XXV. 
FAITH—CONTINUED. 


I HAvE endeavored to show that faith, in its essential na- 
ture, is confidence, and that evangelical faith is especially 
confidence in moral character. The next subject of con- 
sideration is the object of that confidence,—the object of our 
faith. Then, 

I. God is the object of our faith. This is the doctrine of 
the Old Testament, for the reason, doubtless, that the plan 
of the mediation, and the character of the mediator, were, 
under the old dispensation, but imperfectly developed. 

1. God was the object of Abraham’s faith: ‘“‘ And he be- 
lieved in the Lord,—in Jehovah,—and it was counted to him 
for righteousness.” God was the object of Job’s trust or 
faith: “Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him.’ God was 
also the object of David's trust or faith: ‘In thee, O Lord, do 
I put my trust. Let me never be put to confusion.” ‘For 
thou art my trust from my youth.” “It is better to trust in the 
Lord than to put confidence in man: it is better to trust in the 
Lord than to put confidence in princes.” 

2. This is also the doctrine of the prophets: 

Isa. xxvi. 8, 4: “Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace 
whose mind is stayed on thee, because he ftrusteth in thee. 
Trust ye in the Lord forever: for in the Lord Jehovah is 
everlasting strength.” | 

Jer. xyll: J: “ Blessed is the man that trusteth in the Lord, 
and whose hope the Lord is.”’ 

8. I may remark, furthermore, that this is the doctrine of 
the New Testament. Says our Saviour, 
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John xiv. 1: “ Let not: your heart be troubled: ye believe in 
_ God, believe also in me.”’ 

Mark xi. 22: “And Jesus answering saith unto them, 
Have faith in God.” Say the apostles, 

1 Thess. i. 8: ‘* For from you sounded out the word of the 
Lord not only in Macedonia and Achaia, but also in every 
place your faith to God-ward—=zpo¢ tov Oedv—towards God or 
in God—is spread abroad; so that we need not to speak any 
thing.”’ 

1 Pet. i. 21: “Who by him do believe in God that raised 
him up from the dead, and gave him glory, that your faith 
and hope might be in G'od.”’ 

These passages are all explicit. Still further, 

Heb. xi. 6: “ But without faith it is impossible to please 
him: for he that cometh to God must believe that he is, and 
that he is a rewarder of them that diligently seek him.”’ 

Two points are to be observed in this last passage. He that 
comes to God must believe. 

First, That God is,—that he exists. Of this belief testi- 

mony is the object. We rely upon such proofs as are pre- 
sented to our minds in support of the proposition, That God 
is, or exists. This truth, as we have seen, is the basis of all 
religion. A knowledge of it, or a belief in it, is the source 
of all religious action. 
Secondly, “‘ That he is a rewarder of them that diligently 
seek him.” Of this belief God is himself the object. We 
confide in his character as made known to us in his works 
and in his word. We believe, from these, that he is merciful 
and just, and that he will not neglect those who approach 
him in a proper spirit and in a proper manner. The pre- 
ceding passages are direct expressions of the truth which I 
have suggested,—that God is the object of our faith. 

4. Admitting that faith—confidence or trust—as pre- 
sented in the New Testament is the same exercise with con- 
fidence or trust as presented in the Old Testament, we will 
find the Old Testament full of expressions setting forth the 
doctrine. I have already quoted some of them; I add 
others : 
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Psalm xviii. 2: “The Lord is my rock, and my fortress, 
and my deliverer; my God, my strength, in whom I will trust; 
my buckler, and the horn of my salvation, and my high 
tower.” 

Psalm xci. 1, 2: “I will say of the Lord, He is my refuge 
and my fortress: my God; im him will I trust.” 

Psalm exli. 8: “But mine eyes are unto thee, O God the 
Lord: in thee is my trust; leave not my soul destitute.” 

Prov. xxix. 25: “The fear of man bringeth a snare: but 
whoso putteth his trust in the Lord shall be safe.”’ 

These may serve as specimens. Passages of the same im- 
port are innumerable. Holy men under the old dispensation 
exercised confidence or trust, and the object of the exercise 
was God. 

5. We have also indirect expressions of the same truth. 
A beautiful illustration is contained in the twenty-third 
Psalm : 

“The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want.” The 
Psalmist relates the dealings of God with him as his shep- 
herd, and concludes, 

“ Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days 
of my life: and I will dwell in the house of the Lord for- 
ever.” : 

Here are expressions of confidence: “JI shall not want.’ 
In whom is the confidence reposed? In the shepherd,—in 
God,—and in nothing else. ‘I shall not want,’ because God 
is my shepherd. 

“Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days 
of my life.” Here is another expression of confidence. In 
whom is the confidence reposed? In God. His dispensa- 
tions and his word indicate his character, and this character 
is the ground of our confidence. 

Psalm Ixxili. 26: “ My fiesh and my heart faileth: but God 
is the strength of my heart, and my portion forever.”’ 

Strength of heart indicates confidence. When God is the 
strength of the heart, he is the object of confidence. He is a 
pillar of support, an arm of defence. 

These are but specimens of those scriptures which set forth 
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the doctrine which I am endeavoring to enforce,—that God 
is the object of faith. I have taken my proofs and illustrations 
chiefly from the Old Testament,—taking it for granted that 
the confidence or trust of the Old Testament and the faith of 
the New Testament are the same exercise. I regard this 
principle as unquestionable. The subject has also been con- 
sidered already. 

II. Christ is the object of faith. This is pre-eminently the 
doctrine of the New Testament. 

John i. 14-16: “And as Moses lifted up the serpent in 
the wilderness, even so must the Son of man be lifted up, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life. For God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.” 

John ui. 18, 86: ‘“ He that believeth on him is not condemned: 
but he that believeth not is condemned already, because he 
hath not believed in the name of the only-begotten Son of 
God. He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life: but 
he that believeth not the Son shall not see life; but the 
wrath of God abideth on him.” , | 

On these passages two remarks may be made: 

First. .Christ the Son is here represented as the object of 
belief. One form of expression is used throughout the entire 
connection: ‘‘ Whosoever believeth in him;” ‘He that be- 
lieveth on the Son.” Are such expressions intelligible, unless 
we admit that the Son himself is the object of the exercise? 
They imply, certainly, that we acknowledge him as the Mes- 
siah. I say, they imply this; but do they teach nothing 
more? Says Henry, 

“fe is Lord of all. The Father, as an evidence of his love 
to him, hath given all things into his hands. Love is gene- 
rous. The Father took such complacency and had such 
confidence in him that he constituted him the great Trustee 
of mankind. Having given him the Spirit without measure, 
he was thereby qualified to be master of all. He is the object 
of faith, the great condition of eternal happiness, and herein 
hath pre-eminence. It is the character of every true Chris- 
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tian that he believes on the Son of God; not believes him, but be- 
lieves on him, consents to and confides in him.’’* 

The thought to be kept in mind by those who would fully 
appreciate the foregoing passages is, that Christ, or the Son, 
is himself presented as the object of belief. We are not only 
to believe the testimony concerning him, but we are to believe 
in him. 

Second. The import of the preposition used as a connective 
in these passages deserves consideration. The preposition is 
et¢,—into. ‘* Whosoever believeth in him”’ is, therefore, 
whosoever believeth into him. ‘He that believeth on the Son” 
is he that believeth into the Son. Do not such expressions indi- 
eate that Christ is the object of faith in the highest possible 
sense? We so believe in him as to become united to him,— 
spiritually identified with him. ‘The name of the Lord is a 
strong tower; the righteous runneth into it, and is safe.” 
The name of the Lord becomes to us a shelter, a defence, a 
munition of rocks. We go into it,—are surrounded by it. 
This may serve as an illustration of the relation established 
by faith. We believe into Christ; we thus, in the expressive 
language of the apostle, put on Christ. Our life is hid with 
Christ in God. We become united to him in a new and pecu- 
liar sense,—in such a sense that we are, in some degree, con- 
stituted one with him. How could all these things take 
place,—how could such a relationship be established by 
faith,—if Christ himself were not the object of the exercise ? 

Christ is the vine; we are the branches. He is the head; we 
are the body,—the members. He is the corner-stone; we are the 
building. The relations here presented are intimate,—are such 
as to show clearly that the subjects of them must be in an 
important sense identical. The branch, in an important sense, 
is identical with the vine; so of the head and the body, the 
corner-stone and the superstructure. But the spiritual rela- 
tion thus illustrated is established by faith. Christ, then, in 
an inexpressible sense, is the object of faith. He is so as a 
person, as a Saviour, and not merely as a truth. 
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III. Christ is the object of faith as mediator. In his media- 
torial character he may be considered, as we have heretofore 
seen, in a threefold lght,—as a prophet, as a priest, and as a 
king. This division of offices is recognized in the Confession 
of Faith and Catechism. It is convenient and scriptural. 

First. As a prophet, he is to be our guide, instructor, coun- 
sellor. We are to confide in him, to trust in him, in all these 
respects. He is thus, as a prophet, to be the object of our 
faith. 3 

Secondly. As a priest, he has atoned for our sins, and 
makes intercession for us. He has himself become our sacri- 
fice. He is also our advocate with the Father: “If any man 
sin, we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the 
righteous.” We dare not come to God, unless through 
this offering and advocacy; of course, we can only come to 
God through him who made the offering and who has become 
the advocate. He who has thus sacrificed himself, and still 
so deeply interests himself for our salvation, is to be the object 
of our faith. 

Thirdly. As a king he governs us, subdues our enemies, 
renews and sanctifies us. We need his control as well as his 
protection. This is a matter of experience with every Chris- 
tian. His own weaknesses and errors and imperfections are 
sensibly felt. The great king and head of Zion must be the 
ground of his reliance, the basis of his confidence. .A media- 
torial reign has been established upon earth. The dominion 
belongs to Christ. Says the Prophet, 

Isaiah ix. 6, 7: ‘The government shall be upon his shoulder: 
of the increase of his government and peace there shall be no 
end, upon the throne of David, and upon his kingdom, to 
order it, and to establish it with judgment and with justice 
from henceforth even forever.” 

The great spiritual community are the subjects and benefi- 
ciaries of this administration. In a peculiar sense is Christ 
their king. As our great protector and friend, the king and 
head of Zion, as one “mighty to save,” he is presented as the 
object of our faith. 
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In thus presenting Christ as the object of this exercise, I 
find myself in conformity with the Confession of Faith: 

“The principal acts of saving faith are, accepting, receiv- 
ing, and resting on Christ alone for justification, sanctification, 
and eternal life, by virtue of the covenant of grace.”’ * 

In considering the subject of faith, and especially in con- 
nection with Christ as its object, I cannot express myself 
more appropriately than in the language of Dr. Woods. 
Pointing out the manner in which Christian teachers should 
present this subject, he says: 

‘“‘Suppose, then, you wish to describe faith in Christ to 
attentive hearers, so that they may be under advantages to 
exercise it, or to judge whether they possess it. What shall 
you do? I answer: ; 

“ First, Set forth clearly the object of faith: Christ the Son 

of God, Christ crucified; Christ exalted and glorified, able 
and willing to save. Exhibit him as infinitely wise, powerful, 
and good; as faithful and all-sufficient, the chief among ten 
thousands, and altogether lovely. Thus set forth the Lord 
Jesus Christ, as the proper object of faith, worthy of the most 
affectionate and entire trust and confidence. Who can fail 
of seeing that cordial trust in such a Saviour is a duty and a 
privilege? 
_ “Secondly, Describe the circumstances in which faith takes 
place. We are all sinners, all gone astray, utterly undone 
and helpless, deserving the threatened punishment. How 
powerfully do these circumstances urge us to apply to the 
proffered Saviour! ‘Come unto me,’ says he, ‘all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ Finding 
ourselves in this condition, we comply with his merciful 
invitations, and come to him for rest. No one believes in 
Christ as a Saviour unless he is convinced that he is lost and 
needs a Saviour. In order to persuade men thus to seek rest, 
you must endeavor to impress them with their wretched con- 
dition as sinners. | 

‘Again: Describe the blessings which are sought and secured 
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by believing,—that is, the deliverance of the soul from sin and 
its merited punishment, and complete restoration to the 
image and favor of God. All the good comprised in a holy 
salvation is what the sinner who believes desires and receives. 
And, as an inducement to believe, this good is to be described 
in all its preciousness, and to be offered to the sinner as a 
free gift,—‘ without money and without price.’ 

“And there is one thing more which the teachings of the 
inspired writers authorize, namely, to make a representation 
of faith by analogies. ‘They that are whole need not a 
physician, but they that are sick.’ A man is visited with a 
dangerous illness. He applies to various physicians, but, 
instead of being cured, he grows worse. He is finally informed 
of a physician of extraordinary skill;who has never failed to 
cure diseases like his. The physician comes. The sick man 
looks up to him with joy, and says, ‘I am nigh unto death, 
but I have confidence in you, and I now trust myself into 
your hands. Kind physician, pity and help me, a poor dying 
man, and help me speedily.’ Now, the feelings of that sick 
man’s heart, his desire, his hope, his confidence, are in some 
respects like the feelings of those who are convinced of sin 
and with confidence in the grace of Christ apply to him for 
salvation. 

‘“‘ Another illustration may be taken from the case of a man 
who has been forced from a burning ship into the ocean. He 
is exhausted and ready to sink, when a friend hastens to him 
with a boat, and says, ‘Take my hand, and I will save you.’ 
Now, think with what a feeling this drowning man welcomes 
the approach of his friend, seizes his hand, and trusts himself 
to his care. That feeling resembles the feeling of the sinner 
who sees himself lost and looks to Jesus for salvation.” His 
confidence, his trusting himself to his friend, resembles the 
act of peliseine 4 in Ghriat: 

‘Once more: A man by extravagance and vice is involved 
in debt, for which he is confined in prison. After indescriba- 
ble sufferings in his gloomy cell, he is visited by a generous 
man, and that man one whom he has often injured. The 
visitant says to the prisoner, ‘I have heard of your unhappy 
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condition, and have come to relieve you. Here, if you will 
accept it, is money sufficient to pay your debt and procure 
you a discharge.’ With a broken, but rejoicing, heart, the 
prisoner accepts the favor from his generous friend. This 
transaction may illustrate what takes place when a sinner, 
becoming sensible of his miserable condition, and with a 
hearty confidence, applies to Christ, accepts his kindness, and 
trusts in him for eternal life.’’* 

I have presented these thoughts from another,—a most 
respected authority :—First, because I approve of them. They 
are just and appropriate, and coincide with my purpose. 
Secondly, because they are experimental, and, therefore, well 
calculated to illustrate the nature of faith in its direction to 
those great objects which I have endeavored to bring to view. 
Faith is an experimental exercise, and should, therefore, be 
always presented in an experimental aspect. Faith is confi- 
dence, trust. God in Christ—in Christ the Mediator—is the 
object of that confidence or trust. Experience teaches a 
sinner that he is helpless, that he can repose no confidence in 
himself, that every earthly support’is insufficient. The word 
of God had taught him that these things were so, but he had 
been heedless of that word. The lessons, however, which 
experience teaches make a deep impressioh upon his heart. 
He is impelled by an overwhelming sense of the necessities 
of his condition, to trust, to confide, in One who is “mighty to 
save.’ This trust, this confidence, as I have again and again 
urged, is his faith. Does not Christian experience sustain 
me in the views here presented? | 

IV. There is a class of scriptures which should be noticed, 
in addition, in a discussion of the doctrine of faith. These 
present ‘ie subject under other lis ; still, the aspects are 
striking and expressive. 

iy ie. xlv. 22: “ Look unto me, and be ye saved, all the 
ends of the earth: for I am God, and there is none else.”’ 

When God calls upon “the ends of the earth”’ to look to him 
and be saved, his meaning is that they trust or confide in him for 
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their salvation, and not in idols, nor in the divinities of the 
nations which had lost the knowledge of himself. To look 
to God, therefore, and to trust in him or to believe in him as 
Abraham did, mean the same thing. A sinner, in his ex- 
tremity, is exhorted to look to Christ as a Saviour. No one 
misunderstands the import of the exhortation. It is that he 
trust in Christ, that he believe upon him. 

Hosea iii. 1: ‘“‘ According to the love of the Lord toward 
the children of Israel, who look to other gods, and love 
flagons of wine.” 

The charge against the children of Israel is that they “look 
to other gods,”—that they trust in them. 

2. 1 Chron. xvi. 10, 11: ‘Let the heart of them rejoice 
that seek the Lord. Seek the Lord and his strength, seek his 
face continually.” 

1 Chron. xxviii. 9: “If thou seek him, he will be found of 
thee; but if thou forsake him, he will cast thee off forever.” 

Amos v. 4, 6, 8: ‘For thus saith the Lord unto the house 
of Israel, Seek ye me and ye shall live,—seek the Lord and ye 
shall live. Seek him that maketh the seven stars and Orion, 
and turneth the shadow of death into the morning, and 
maketh the day dark with night.” 

By seeking the Lord, in all these passages, we understand 
what is equivalent to trusting or confiding,—believing in 
him. | 

3. Isa. lv. 1: ‘Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters, and he that hath no money; come ye, buy and eat; 
yea, come, buy wine and milk without money and without 
price.” 

Rev. xxii. 17: “And the Spirit and the bride say, Come. 
And let him that heareth say, Come. And let him that is 
athirst come.” 

Matt. xi. 28: “Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 

By coming to the waters, coming to Christ, we understand 
the same exercise which we understand by believing. To 
come to Christ is to believe on him. I add another passage: 

John vi. 85: “And Jesus said unto them, I am the bread 
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of life: he that cometh to me shall never hunger; and he that 
believeth on me shall never thirst.”’ 

It is very evident that coming and believing, as presented 
in this passage, mean the same thing. 

V. Faith is thus presented in the Scriptures under a va- 
riety of aspects. We are commanded to believe in Christ; we 
are said to believe in God. We are to trust in God; to look to 
him; to seek him with the whole heart; to come to him as the 
fountain of living waters; to come to Christ and drink if we 
are thirsty; to come to him if we labor and are heavy-laden. 
These injunctions all mean the same thing. We are to turn 
our hearts away from every other object when God is pre- 
sented. In all our exigencies we are to look to him, to trust 
in him, to repose our confidence in him. When a sinner is 
overwhelmed by a sense of his danger, he is to come to 
Christ for refuge; he is to look to him in his extremity as 
the dying Israelites looked to the brazen serpent in the wil- 
derness; he is to believe in him, in conformity with the ex- 
hortation of the apostles to the trembling jailer at Philippi. 

From the view of the subject of faith presented in this 
Lecture, we derive the following practical remarks: 

1. Both the Old and the New Testaments present the same 
system of religion. It is a religion of faith. There is an 
impression that faith is a peculiarity of the New Testament 
dispensation. This impression is incorrect if the faith of the 
New Testament and the trust or confidence of the Old Testa- 
ment are the same exercise. Paul says that Abel and Enoch 
and Noah and Abraham and Sarah “all died in faith, not 
having received the promises, but having seen them afar off, 
and were persuaded of them, and embraced them, and con- 
fessed that they were strangers and pilgrims on the earth.” 
Says our Saviour to the Jews, “ Your father Abraham re- 
joiced to see my day, and he saw it, and was glad.” If Abra- 
ham saw the day of Christ, he saw it by faith. He believed in 
the Lord when the Lord promised. 

There were types and shadows and symbols under the 
old dispensation; but these were intended to inspire, to 
direct, and to strengthen faith. They were of themselves 
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nothing; but they pointed to great realities. Those realities 
were objects of faith. The new dispensation is not distinct 
from the old: it is a fuller development of the same great 
principles; not, however, a development of new principles. 
Under the old dispensation, the law was written upon tables 
of stone; under the new, it is written in the heart and in the 
mind; still, it is the same law which is so written. 

2. If God, and Christ, and Christ as Mediator, are objects 
of faith, as presented in this Lecture, then faith is rather a 
state or habit of mind than a single act or exercise. It is 
true there is a first act from which the state of mind pro- 
ceeds, or from which the habit is developed; but faith be- 
comes a habit. Hence it is said by the prophet, and repeated 
by the apostle, ‘‘ The just shall live by faith.” It is not to be 
understood that the just shall live by a single exercise of 
faith, but by the exercise of a habitual faith. Again, says 
the apostle, ““ We walk by faith, not by sight.’’ Something 
permanent in the exercise of faith is implied. We are sup- 
ported by a continued, persevering confidence in God through 
the whole course of our earthly pilgrimage. There is a pre 
valent error on this subject. Faith is represented as the con- 
summation of a sort of contract between God and the sinner. 
The sinner becomes a believer,—fulfils his part of the con- 
tract by a single act, and God is thus placed under obliga- 
tion to fulfil a reciprocal part. The whole of religion, as far 
as its subject is concerned, is thus concentrated into a single 
act, a single point. That point is passed, and all is settled. 
This is the theory; at least, this seems to be the theory. 
The error is vital. Believers will be saved: this is true. 
They will not, however, be saved because of a single act or 
exercise, but because they habitually trust in Christ,—be- 
cause they live by faith. Whether they will habitually, per- 
severingly, so live, is a question to be considered hereafter. 

8. If God, and Christ, and Christ as Mediator, are the ob- 
jects of faith, then our faith rests upon a sure foundation. 
The language of God by the prophet is very expressive on 
this subject: ‘ Behold, I lay in Zion for a foundation a stone; 
a tried stone, a precious corner-stone, a sure foundation: he 
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that believeth shall not make haste.’’ The foundation is 
fixed, immovable. Were testimony the object of faith, it 
might be misunderstood, and might mislead us. There would 
be many possibilities of mistake, and a single mistake might 
be fatal; but, with such objects before the mind as we here 
present, we find a basis for our faith which can never become 
unreliable. They are firmer than the pillars of heaven. 
“The foundation of God standeth sure, having this seal, The 
Lord knoweth them that are his.”’ 
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LECTURE XXXVI. 
FAITH—CONTINUED. 


I procEED, in the next place, to consider what may be de- 
nominated the seat of faith. Is it an exercise of the intellect 
or of the heart? Ihave thus far expressed myself equivocally 
on this subject; but the question should be definitely settled, 
if we can settle it. Faith, then, is an exercise of the heart, 
and not of the intellect. I speak here, of course, of evangelical 
faith. 

I. If faith is an exercise of the intellect, it is confidence 
reposed in testimony; if of the heart, it is confidence reposed 
in moral character. This statement of the doctrine being 
correct, the question is settled; since we have already accepted 
a definition of faith according to which it is confidence in 
moral character. If it is confidence in moral character, it is, 
in conformity with our theory, an exercise of the heart. It 
will be borne in mind, too, that God, and Christ, and Christ 
in his mediatorial offices, are the objects of evangelical faith. 

II. Furthermore, if evangelical faith were an exercise of 
the intellect, it would be a simple assent of the mind to the 
truth of such propositions as the gospel presents for considera- 
tion. This assent would always depend upon the nature and 
amount of proof which might be offered in support of such 
propositions. Every man knows, who knows any thing of the 
operations of the human mind, that belief and unbelief in 
such cases are involuntary. If a proposition is presented, or 
a doctrine is stated, and sufficiently supported by proof, a 
mind in a situation to appreciate the proof believes inevitably. 
If the proposition or doctrine is not supported by proof, or if 
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the mind is incapable, from any cause, of appreciating the 
proof, unbelief or doubt is equally certain. Such a theory of 
faith would, therefore, suspend our belief or unbelief, and 
consequently our salvation or damnation, upon the manner in 
which truth is presented to our minds, or our intellectual 
capability of its appreciation. ‘To express the whole matter 
briefly, it excludes the exercise of the will, and makes faith 
or unbelief a matter of necessity. Can such a theory be 
correct? A bare statement of its results would seem sufficient 
to insure its rejection by every honest inquirer after truth. 
At least I take it for granted that all such inquirers will 
reject the theory when aware of its results. We cannot 
believe against conviction; but we may decide and act upon 
a question of duty without full conviction. In thousands of 
questions of duty we are compelled thus to decide and act. 

Ill. But the Scriptures settle the question that evangelical 
faith is an exercise of the heart: 

Acts vill. 85-37: “Then Philip opened his mouth, and 
began at the same scripture, and preached unto him Jesus. 
And as they went on their way, they came to a certain water: 
and the eunuch said, See, here is water; what doth hinder 
me to be baptized? And Philip said, If thou believest with all 
thy heart, thou mayest.” 

Rom. x. 8-10: “But what saith it? The word is nigh thee, 
even in thy mouth, and in thy heart, that is, the word of faith 
which we preach, that if thou shalt confess with thy mouth 
the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart that God raised 
him from the dead, thou shalt be saved. For with the heart 
man believeth unto righteousness ; and with the mouth confession 
is made unto salvation.” 

These scriptures are very explicit on the subject. The 
eunuch was required to believe with all his heart, and we are to 
believe in our heart, for the reason that a belief with the heart is a 
belief unto righteousness. Of course no other belief is a belief 
unto righteousness. 

IV. I may extend the argument by making an application 
of the foregoing passages. Let it be remarked, then, that 
nearly every case of conversion recorded in the Acts of the 
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Apostles was an immediate conversion, and took place under 
circumstances in which an examination of the fundamental 
truths of Christianity—the very truths which the subjects 
were required to believe and receive—was impossible. I 
mean, they could not have examined these truths as truths 
presented to the intellect and appealing to testimony for 
support. It is evident, furthermore, that inquirers were not 
expected to examine these truths in thismanner. The jailer 
had no more testimony, as far as we can learn from the record, 
that Jesus Christ was the Messiah, the Son of God, when the 
apostles addressed him requiring him to believe, than he had 
before. Yet he did believe upon the simple requisition. 
Other cases might be mentioned, but need not be. 

V. Such cases as [ have mentioned show very clearly that 
the exercise of the will is involved in the exercise of faith. 
The jailer chose to believe, and did believe: he chose to accept 
salvation through the Mediator. Was not, then, his choice a 
choice to trust, to confide, in the Mediator for salvation? He 
so trusted, confided, and was saved. ‘The thousands on the 
day of Pentecost chose to fulfil the conditions set forth by 
Peter: they did fulfil them; and received the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. The evangelical theory of faith seems to me to imply 
everywhere the exercise of the will. Confidence or trust is 
the result of choice; belief or faith, in the popular acceptation 
of the term, is not, as we have seen, the result of choice, but 
of necessity. My confidence or trust in the Saviour as a per- 
sonal Saviour is a matter of choice. JI may do so, or I may 
not do so, as I choose. My-belief in him as the Messiah is 
not a matter of choice; it is a matter of necessity, if the proof 
is sufficient and I have examined it with sufficient care. 
Confidence is an exercise of the heart which follows a choice 
of the mind. This confidence may or may not proceed from 
investigation bestowed by the intellect, as a choice may or 
may not proceed from such an investigation. Confidence — 
may be truly or falsely based, but it is, however based, an 
exercise of the heart. Evangelical faith cannot be falsely 
based, because it is based upon God and the Mediator. A 
trust reposed here can never betray. A confidence so fixed 
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is fixed upon the Rock of ages. The decision of the question 
is, therefore, whether metaphysically or scripturally examined, 
that “with the heart man believeth unto righteousness.”’ 

We proceed, in the next place, to consider faith in another 
of its aspects. Is it to be regarded as the gift of God, or the 
act of man? Undue importance has been attached to this 
question, as I trust we will find in the progress of our investi- 
gations. When we look at an object from one point of view 
only, we may form a very unjust estimate of it. We may 
magnify into a mountain a difiiculty which is in fact but a 
mole-hill. The subject of faith, like many other subjects 
presented in the Scriptures, appears in different aspects when 
contemplated from different points of view. Let us endeavor 
to consider it in all its aspects. It may, then, be remarked: 

I. That throughout this whole discussion I have represented 
faith as an exercise,—an act, or series of acts, of him who 
believes. It is scarcely worth while to add that between an 
act and an exercise, in the sense in which they are here con- 
sidered, there is no difference. A distinction is sometimes 
made, but it 1s a distinction without a°difference. I have 
denominated faith an exercise,—an act,—for the reason that it 
is an act, or series of acts, and that, metaphysically considered, 
it can be nothing else. 

II. Allow me furthermore to make a statement of a prin- 
ciple to which allusion has been already made,—that every thing 
which makes any part of our religion, or virtue, or holiness, 
properly so called, is a choice, purpose, act, or exercise of 
ourselves. What God gives or does, whatever he may give 
us or do for us, makes no part of our religion, morality, or, 
virtue. His grace enables us to fulfil our obligations to him; 
but in no sense does grace itself fulfil an obligation. We are 
under obligations to believe. I may insist, and I shall insist, 
that grace, and grace alone, enables us to believe; but I shall 
insist as strenuously that the believing is our own act. When 
I have conceded all this, [ have certainly conceded enough,— 
as much as any evangelical Christian will ask. Still, I have 
conceded nothing more than what is true. I have conceded 
that faith is essentially, metaphysically, an act of man. It is 
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an act, and nota creation. It is a thing done by us, and not 
a thing done for us or in us by another. 

iif. But, whilst all this is conceded, it is insisted that, in an 
important sense, faith is the gift of God. I say in an important 
sense, because such a view of the subject is both scriptural 
and experimental. The doctrine is to be so considered and 
presented, and unless it is thus presented it cannot be appre- 
ciated; the whole truth has not been brought out. We go 
for guidance— 

I. To the Scriptures: 

Mark ix. 23, 24: “Jesus said unto him, If thou canst 
believe, all things are possible to him that believeth. And 
straightway the father of the child cried out, and said with 
tears, Lord, I believe; help thou mine unbelief.” 

This is a scriptural record of an experience. It is, therefore, 
doubly useful as an illustration. What is the import of the 
father’s prayer, when he cries out, “help thou mine unbelief’’? 
Does he not mean to be understood as having some degree 
of faith,—a weak faith, a trembling confidence,—but that he 
needs a higher degree, a stronger confidence, and that he 
expects this increase from him to whom he prays? Says 
Bloomfield: 

“By daortta, a8 Grotius rightly observes, is here meant, 
not a total want of faith, but a deficient or wavering faith. 
The sense is, ‘I have a faith, but it is infirm: supply its 
deficiencies; regard it as complete, and heal my son accord- 
ingly.’ ”’* 

According to the doctrine of this passage, faith is, in part 
at least, the gift of God. The acknowledgment of experience 
is that the increase of faith—the helping of unbelief—is the gift 
of God. 

Luke xvii. 5: “And the apostles said unto the Lord, 
Increase our faith.” 

The apostles presented this petition under the impression 
that the merease of faith was the gift of Christ. If the increase 
comes from Christ, the conclusion is certainly legitimate 
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that in some sense the whole comes from him. The original 
of the passage strengthens this conclusion: zpoc0es,—add faith 
io us,—give us something which we have not. 

2 Pet. i. 1: “Simon Peter, a servant and an apostle of Jesus 
Christ, to them that have obtained like ‘precious faith with us 
through the righteousness of God and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” 

The participle Aayovs, rendered here “have obtained,” is 
from the verb Aayydvw, which signifies primarily to receive or 
obtain by lot, secondarily, to receive or obtain by inheritance, but 
always to receive or obtain from another. This “precious faith”’ 
is also said in the passage to have been obtained “through 
the righteousness of God, and—even—our Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” This expression indicates two things: 

First. That faith is in some sense the gift of God. It is 
something which we obtain from another. 

Secondly. That, like all other gifts of God, it comes to us 
through the righteousness of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

That faith is something received from another, a strict 
construction of this passage, therefore, renders unquestion- 
able; that it is received from God, the phraseology renders 
equally certain. | 

Eph. ii. 8, 9: “For by grace are ye saved through faith; 
and that not of yourselves: it is the gift of God: not of works, 
lest any man should boast.” 

This is on many accounts the most important passage 
which requires examination in connection with this topic. 
Several observations may, therefore, be made upon it. And, 

First. Upon the sense in which the term “faith” is to be 
taken in the passage. It sometimes means in the New Tes- 
tament the system of Christian doctrine,—the gospel. Again, 
it means personal confidence, or trust in God or in Christ, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of these Lectures. Still again, it signifies 
fidelity,—faithfulness. These significations are to bé considered 
in addition to its general or popular import,—belief of the truth, 
or assent to the truth. In which of these senses is the term to 
be taken in this passage? 

Something is to be said in favor of the first sense: “By 
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grace are ye saved through faith,—doca c7¢ xtotews,”’—through 
the faith. It is insisted by some of the commentators that 
our being saved through faith, or rather through the faith, 
means nothing more than that we are saved through the 
gospel, guiding, controlling, and sanctifying us by its precious 
truths. This is the exposition of Bloomfield. Says he, 

pee This,” —dea ti¢ atotews,—‘ of which the: sense has been 
disputed, seems simply to mean, as Koppe points out, ‘by 
your reception of the faith or gospel of Christ,’—a significa- 
tion of ztorec which is not unfrequent.’’* 

If this is the true exposition, the passage has no bearing 
_ upon the present discussion. No one doubts that the gospel 
is the gift of God. Ido not, however, accept the exposition. 
The faith mentioned—/ atorec—is most likely the personal 
exercise of our hearts by which we become interested in 
Christ. If this view of the subject is correct, it may be re- 
marked— 

Secondly. Upon the object of the apostle’s argument in the 
context. This is very obvious. His object was to magnify 
the grace and mercy of God in our salvation. If he had 
taught, therefore, that we are saved by grace as a cause, and 
through an instrumentality which is itself of grace,—a gift,— 
it would have been in conformity with the object of his argu- 
ment. He would certainly have taught thus had it been 
true that this instrumentality was of grace. We have seen 
that there is an important sense in which faith is a gift of 
God. We may, therefore, conclude that he thus taught 
~ here. 

Thirdly. Faith and works are presented throughout the 
apostle’s writings as the counterparts of one another. They 
are so presented here. We are justified by faith; not by 
works. This is the leading doctrine of the apostle. We are 
“saved by grace through faith ; not of works, lest any man should 
boast.”’ This is the doctrine of the context. .Works would 
be the condition of a legal system; faith is the condition of a 
gracious system. Every thing connected with a gracious sys- 
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tem must, from the nature of the system itself, be of a gra- 
cious nature,—of the nature of a gift. Faith is connected 
with such a system,—is a fundamental feature of the system 
presented by the apostle. Faith must, therefore, be of the 
nature of a gift. 

Fourthly. The grammatical construction of this passage 
requires the admission that the faith mentioned here, what- 
ever the term may signify, is the gift of God. “By grace are 
ye saved through faith; and that not of yourselves: it 1s the 
gift of God.’”’ What is the gift of God? The grace, or the 
faith, or the salvation,—the being saved? The pronoun tovro, 
that, refers grammatically to the last thing mentioned, and 
that thing is faith. It is true that zor, the last-mentioned 
noun, is in the feminine gender, and the pronoun is in the 
neuter. It seems to me, however, that every linguist will 
acknowledge that such changes of gender are common, espe- 
cially in nouns which are naturally and logically in the neuter 
gender when a change of subject is not intended. ‘By grace 
are ye saved through faith; and that’’—rovro zpdypa— not 
of yourselves: it is the gift of God.” Grammatically, that 
thing—rovro zedypa—is faith; and the difficulty arising from 
the disagreement of gender is removed. It 1s, in fact, no 
difficulty. 

The exposition of this passage usually given is, that the 
pronoun todro refers to the general subject,—io the salvation, 
the to awOyvae, the being saved. “By grace are ye saved 
through faith ; and that’’—salvation—‘“ not of yourselves: it 
is the gift of God.” This is the exposition of Chandler, 
Tucker, Macknight, and Dr. Clarke, moderns; also of Theo- 
phylact, Chrysostom, and Theodoret, ancients. It is also the 
exposition of Calvin. In expounding the expression “it is 
the gift of God,’’—Dei donum est,—he says, 

“Pro eo quod dixerat, salutem eorum esse ex gratia, nunc 
asserit esse donum Dei.” 

“The apostle had before asserted that salvation was of 
grace; he now asserts that this same salvation is the gift of 
God.” 


These are high authorities; but let us test the value of 
24 
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such an exegesis. The doctrine of this context is that we are 
saved by grace, and not by works. If so, our salvation is a 
gracious gift. This is plain. Then we have, according to 
the passage, the following: ‘“ Your salvation is not of works: 
it is a gracious gift, through faith; and that salvation is not 
of yourselves: it is a gracious giftof God.” We have thus 
two subjects and two predicates in immediate succession 
which mean precisely the same thing. The latter, therefore, 
are an encumbrance: they teach nothing. Paul certainly 
never intended to express himself thus,—to say nothing of 
the guidance of that unerring Spirit which never suggested 
a useless thought or word. 

The conclusion, then, is, that the faith mentioned in this 
passage, whatever may be its nature, is the gift of God. We 
have already seen that the apostle had most likely in his 
mind evangelical faith, or that exercise by which we acquire 
a personal interest in the Saviour. 

I present two additional passages : 

Eph. 1.19: “And what is the exceeding greatness of his 
power to us-ward who believe according to the working of 
his mighty power.” 

Col. ii. 12: “ Buried with him in baptism, wherein also ye 
are risen with him through the faith of the operation of God, 
who hath raised him from the dead.”’ 

The bearing of these passages upon the subject under con- 
sideration is disputed. It seems to me, however, that their 
application is very plain. In the first, then, believers are 
said to believe according to the working of the mighty power of God. 
In the other, faith is said to be of the operation of God, who 
raised Christ from the dead. The language thus explained is 
very explicit. I may be allowed to remark, too, that the ex- 
planation seems natural and unconstrained. 

If these expositions have been faithful, the doctrine that 
faith is in some sense the gift of God is scriptural. 

II. I derive my next argument in support of this position 
from Christian experience. What is the testimony of Chris- 
tian experience on this subject? This is an important in- 
quiry. As I have heretofore stated, faith is a matter of ex- 
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perience. The testimony of experience must, therefore, pos- 
sess great weight in the settlement of all questions connected 
with it. TLow do we acquire a knowledge of the experience 
of Christians? From their own expressions of their wants, 
doubts, difficulties, fears, hopes, joys. And what do Chris- 
tians express on the subject of faith? Their daily prayers 
answer. They pray for faith, for an increase of faith, for 
a strong faith, for a faith which worketh by love. I suppose 
that such prayers may be regarded as universal on the part 
of Christians. The father of the afflicted boy prayed, as we 
have seen, that his unbelief might be helped. The disciples 
prayed for an increase of faith, as we have also seen. These 
were expressions of what experience felt to be necessary. IL 
am fully satisfied that such an experience is the experience 
of the whole Church,—the spiritual family of God on earth. 
The minister prays that he may be enabled to deliver his message 
in faith, that his hearers may hear in faith. The Church prays 
that it may be enabled to enter into the work of a revival in faith, 
that the unconverted may be enabled to believe, and be saved. 
Every Christian, as I have suggested, prays for an increase 
of his own faith. Are not such expressions universal with 
those who are held in the highest estimation for evangelical 
piety? Is it not true, too, that the frequency and earnestness 
of such prayers are generally proportioned to the humble and 
acknowledged devotion of those who offer them? My own 
observation furnishes but one answer to these questions. 
There can be no doubt on the subject. 

What, then, is the conclusion? It must be that, as far as 
Christian experience testifies, faith is, in some important 
sense, the gift of God. 

III. I derive my last argument from the experience of 
those who are endeavoring to believe,—endeavoring to fulfil 
the requisitions of the gospel. 

What is the experience of the penitent,—of the sincere in- 
quirer after salvation? Such persons are told that they must 
believe,—that they must have faith, must give their hearts to 
God, must trust in Christ. They have no doubt of the neces- 
sity of these things; but they do not comply. They tell us 
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that they would if they could. They are earnest and sincere 
inquirers. No one doubts this. They are thoroughly con- 
vinced,—they feel deeply that they must fulfil these requisi- 
tions. Still, as I have said, they do not fulfil them. What 
is in their way? Shall we tell such persons that the matter 
is wholly under their own control,—that they can believe of 
themselves, and when they please? All the logic under 
heaven could not convince them that they can thus do. And 
yet, if we deny that faith 1s in any sense the gift of God, we 
must admit that the whole matter is under their own control. 
Serious inquirers who are thoroughly sensible of their spi- 
ritual condition feel that there is a mountain before them,— 
an impassable obstruction,—and that, without help from 
God, their own efforts are utterly insufficient towards accom- 
plishing what they feel must be accomplished. I present 
this as the universal experience of those who are seriously 
inquiring what they must do to be saved. Is the case too 
strongly presented? If it is not, it seems to me that the 
theory which so stoutly denies that faith is the gift of God 
must come into direct collision with the experience of the 
whole Christian world. 

I have already stated that the testimony of experience is 
to be considered weighty in the settlement of such a question 
as this. It is a question of experience, and not of theory. Is 
not this all true? We have seen that the testimony of Chris- 
tian experience, and that of the serious inquirer, coincide 
with the Scriptures and the Confession of Faith in represent- 
ing faith as at least in some sense the gift of God. 

This Lecture may be concluded mth the following obser- 
vations : 

1. If faith—evangelical faith—is confidence or trust in God, 
_or Christ, involving, as we have seen, the exercise of the will, 
it possesses a moral quality,—is essentially moral in its cha- 
racter. Were faith of the nature of conviction arising from 
the force of testimony, it could possess no moral character. 
We might be immoral in neglecting the testimony, in per- 
verting it, in the indulgence of prejudice against it; but 
belief or unbelief could have no immediate connection with 
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the exercise of the will, and could neither be moral nor im- 
mora]. How that which is neither moral nor immoral could 
have any immediate connection with our salvation or damna- 
tion it is difficult to conceive. And yet salvation is directly 
predicated of faith, and damnation of unbelief. According to 
the theory of faith here presented, we can see very clearly the 
justice and suitableness of all this. God is sometimes charged 
with injustice in prescribing as a condition of acceptance 
what is not under our own control. We have seen that faith 
as a condition of acceptance is under our control so far as the 
choice of the exercise is concerned. Beyond this, all needed 
aid is offered to us. 

2. If faith is in any sense the gift of God, in the same 
sense it is a proper subject of prayer. ‘Every good gift, and 
every perfect gift, is from above, and cometh down from the 
Father of lights.”” Unbelief is a great sin. We may pray 
with a hope of deliverance from that as from all other sins. 

3. If faith is a development of the heart, as we have learned 
in this Lecture, we may expect it to be a source of future 
action. Out of the heart are the issues of life. Furthermore, 
“a good man out of the good treasure of his heart bringeth 
forth good things.” A heart rightly affected will govern the 
life aright. A faith developed from the heart is a living faith. 
“Faith without works is dead, being alone.” But a faith 
developed from the heart will affect and control the life,—will 
be a faith followed by works,—and is, therefore, not a dead, 
but a living, faith. 
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LECTURE XXVIII. 
FAITH—CONTINUED. 


J. WE proceed, in the next place, to consider in what sense 
faith is the gift of God. I introduce this subject with two 
preliminary observations: 

First. When we say that faith is the gift of God, we do 
not mean that it is so in such a sense that God performs the 
exercise for man. Man is himself the actor or agent. He 
believes for himself. The act is his own. God does not 
become his proxy. As far as the act itself is concerned, it is- 
as essentially his own as though no agency were exercised in 
connection with it but his own agency. 

Secondly. We do not mean that it is so in such a sense 
that it is a substance created in the soul or imparted to it 
different from itself. This view of the subject has perhaps 
been entertained; at least, it has been supposed to be enter- 
tained; and the very supposition has brought odium upon a 
precious truth. Faith, as we have seen, is an exercise, an 
act, and is, therefore, neither a creation nor an impartation 
distinct from the actor or agent who performs the act. I 
have already been very explicit on this subject, but make 
these additional statements to prevent any possible misap- 
prehension. : 

IT. In what sense, then, is faith the gift of God? It is his 
cift in such a sense alone that God is the source from which 
we receive the power or ability to believe. The ability is 
imparted by him; and without the impartation faith would 
be impossible. How such ability is imparted needs not be 
explained, if it could be. The fact itself is the subject of in- 
quiry; and this seems to me unquestionable. 
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III. Is the ability thus imparted a natural or a moral 
ability? Is it the enabling of us to do,—to carry out what we 
have a will to do? or is it the enabling of us to will to do,— 
to execute or carry out what we have already the power or 
ability to do? The former supposition implies that the will 
is free; that we may choose the Saviour as our portion; that, 
in conformity with the experience presented by the apostle, 
we may will to do good while evil is present with us, and that this 
evil may fetter us down to the earth in spite of our efforts to 
rise. The latter supposition implies that our ability is suffi- 
cient for every thing which God requires, provided we have 
a will for the exercise of that ability. According to this sup- 
position, our great, and, indeed, our only, want is a will ora 
choice in favor of what is good,—a willingness to accept of 
Christ, or to confide,in him as our Saviour. 

According to the first supposition, the will of a serious man 
—an anxious inquirer after salvation—is developing itself in 
the right direction, but there are obstacles in his way which 
he finds himself unable to remove or pass without immediate 
assistance from the Holy Spirit. The will must be renewed, 
strengthened, or the obstacles must be removed, or both 
these things must be done: otherwise, notwithstanding the 
will is free, and its exercises are in the right direction, man 
can never fulfil the conditions which God has prescribed. 

According to the second supposition, the direction of the 
will is intrinsically wrong; all its developments are wrong; 
and what is needed is a radical change in the exercises and 
developments of the will,—“ a rectification.’”’ This done, no 
obstruction is in our way. We can believe and do all things 
else which God requires. 

No subject has been presented in a more confused manner 
than this. I may not be able to relieve it from much of its 
embarrassment. A great deal of the difficulty has arisen 
from a habit of considering that freedom of will cannot exist 
without ability—I mean natural ability—to execute what the 
will chooses. This theory of freedom must be false. Am I 
not free to choose, and do I not choose, ten thousand things 
which can never be acquired? This is a practical test of the 
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unsoundness of the theory. What, then, I ask again, is the 
nature of the ability imparted in the exercise of faith? I 
answer, it is ability to do what we would do, but cannot: it 
is natural ability. It consists in giving additional streneth, 
vigor, to the will,—to use the language of the Catechism, in 
renewing it,—and in removing the obstructions, the hin- 
drances, out of our way which hinder us from trusting in Christ 
with our whole hearts for salvation. The Spirit of God is 
the agent which performs this work. By the agency of his 
Spirit, God works in us to will and to do. This Spirit does 
not will and do for us, but co-operates with the will, and thus 
strengthens it in all its right tendencies, and assists us in the 
accomplishment of what we would and should accomplish. 
I need not add here, after what I have heretofore stated, that 
all spiritual tendencies of the will arise from the Spirit’s con- 
vincing us of our sin and misery. 

IV. Should I be asked what the obstructions are, in the 
case under consideration, which are removed by the Spirit 
of God, and how he renews and strengthens the will in con- 
flict with those obstructions, my answer is, I cannot tell. I 
suppose these subjects to lie beyond the range of human in- 
vestigation. I speak of them as matters of experience. It 
seems to me that they are presented as facts both by the 
Scriptures and by human experience. The practical question, 
when a man, a sinner, is pressed by the exigency of his cir- 
cumstances, by a sense of his guilt and danger, and Christ is 
proposed to him as a Saviour, is this: Does he feel that he 
can trust, confide, believe, according to the spirit of the re- 
quirement, of himself? or does he feel that he needs assist- 
ance in doing so? Is he still unwilling to fulfil the conditions 
which he could fulfilif he would? or does he feel that he 
needs strength to do that which he would do if he could? 
These are practical inquiries; and I leave the answer of them 
to the decisions of experience. I say, however, again, that, 
whatever may be the nature of the impartation by which we 
are enabled to believe, I acknowledge myself unable to ex- 
plain the mode of its application. Something is needed, and 
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something is done. When I have reached these points, I have 
stretched my line to its full length. 

V. We have illustrations of this doctrine in common life. 
God imparts the ability with which a man performs any act, 
—with which he sows his seed, cultivates the earth, and reaps 
his harvest,—with which he performs all the labors of life. 
In a remote sense, therefore, these exercises may be called 
the gifts of God, We could do nothing without his sustain- 
ing power. But the ability necessary to the exercise of faith 
is of a higher kind. It is imparted by the direct influence 
of the Spirit of God upon our minds, removing the obstruc- 
tions which exist there, enabling us to appreciate the truth, 
to lay hold upon the promises of God, to confide, to trust, in 
Christ for salvation, instead of trusting in ourselves or in any 
thing else. I may add, further, that, without the ability thus 
imparted, a sinful man would be as incapable of evangelical 
faith as a ploughman would be of managing his plough with- 
out feet to follow or hands to direct it. Still, as it is the 
ploughman himself who uses his feet and hands when he has 
them, so it is the sinner himself who uses this spiritual power 
when it has been imparted. 

I need hardly say that I do not present these cases from 
common life as parallel cases to the one under considera- 
tion, but as illustrations by which we may approximate the 
thought. 

VI. It is usual to illustrate the combined agency of God 
and man, in the exercise of faith, by the case of the man in 
the Gospel whose hand was withered. Christ commanded 
him to stretch forth his hand; but it was powerless. He had 
probably never stretched it forth before, and knew that he 
was unable to da so. What, however, did he do? He made 
the attempt, in obedience to the command, and ability was 
given. The illustration is apposite. The man had no more 
ability of himself to stretch forth his hand than he had to re- 
move a mountain. Still, when the ability was imparted, the 
act was performed by himself. God had no more agency in 
the performance of the act itself than he has in ploughing 
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our fields, or in any of the labors of our lives. He gave the 
ability; but his agency stopped at that point. 

VIL. I have denominated the ability imparted in the exer- 
cise of faith a natural ability. It is, however, to be considered 
an ability imparted by a spiritual agent to a spiritual subject 
for the accomplishment of a spiritual end. It might, on 
these accounts, be more properly called a spiritual ability. It 
is a special gift imparted in answer to prayer on the part of 
him who receives it. It is not a sovereign gift conferred in 
such a manner as to make the receiver irresponsible or wholly 
passive in its reception, but a gift bestowed in answer to 
prayer. The man who was lying at the pool with an in- 
firmity of thirty-and-eight years’ duration had no one to help 
him into the pool when the water was troubled. The ability 
which we are now considering is that which enables a sinner, 
under a deep sense of his helplessness and misery, to throw 
himself into the healing waters, where the blessings of salva- 
tion are to be found. 

VIII. Let us consider the doctrine of the Confession of 
Faith on this subject. We find it to be the following: 

‘The grace of faith whereby sinners are united to Christ 
is the work of the Spirit of Christ in their hearts, and is ordi- 
narily wrought by the ministry of the word; by which also, 
and by the administration of the sacraments and prayer, it is 
increased and strengthened. 

‘By this faith the Christian believeth to be true what- 
soever is revealed in the word, for the authority of God him- 
self speaketh therein; and acteth differently upon that which 
each particular passage thereof containeth,—yielding obe- 
dience to the commands, trembling at the threatenings, and 
embracing the promises of God for this life and that which 
is to come. But the principal acts of saving faith are, ac- 
cepting, receiving, and resting upon Christ alone for justifi- 
cation, sanctification, and eternal life, by virtue of the cove- 
nant of grace.”* Again, 

“The Spirit applieth to us the redemption purchased by 
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Christ, by working faith in us, and thereby uniting us to 
Christ by the effectual working of his power.’’* 

On these passages two or three remarks may be made: 

First. ‘The grace of faith’’ is said to be “the work of the 
Spirit of Christ’’ in the hearts of believers. The grace of 
faith must, therefore, according to the Confession of Faith, 
be something different from the exercise or act of faith. A 
grace is a gift bestowed upon us; an act is something done 
by us. I suppose “the grace of faith’ bestowed upon us, 
and the working of faith in us, to mean the same thing. They 
mean, the spiritual ability bestowed by which we are enabled 
to believe. 

Secondly. The Confession of Faith is very explicit in teach- 
ing that while there is a “ grace of faith,’”—something given 
to us,—there are also acts of faith—there is something done 
by us. ‘The principal acts of saving faith are, accepting, re- 
ceiving, and resting on Christ alone for justification, sancti- 
fication, and eternal life.” Faith is thus represented as a 
series of acts. 

Thirdly. Both the Confession and Catechism are very ex- 
plicit in pointing out the agency and the means by which the 
grace of faith is wrought into the hearts of those who believe, 
and by which its acts are developed. It ‘is the work of the 
Spirit of Christ in their hearts, and is ordinarily wrought by 
the ministry of the word,’ as a means. The work of the 
Spirit, too, “is the convincing us of our sin and misery, en- 
lightening our minds in the knowledge of Christ, and renew- 
ing our will.” Also, “he doth persuade and enable us to em- 
brace Jesus Christ as he is freely offered to us in the gospel.” 
Its developments appear in its “accepting, receiving, and 
resting on Christ.” 

Fourthly. The doctrine of the Confession of Faith and 
Catechism is not that faith is a spiritual creation in the heart, 
or even a spiritual endowment distinct from the heart itself, 
but it is, evidently, that faith is an exercise of the heart which 
we are enabled to perform by the inworking of the Holy 
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Spirit. The Spirit makes use of means,—the ministry, the 
sacraments, and prayer. The Spirit renews our wills, and per- 
suades and enables us to embrace Jesus Christ. These are cer- 
tainly not the means used in a creation. Indeed, creation 
excludes the idea of the use of means. Nor are the things 
done a creation. To renew, to persuade and enable, are 
acts very remote from a creation. The means used, how- 
ever, and the things done, are what we would expect in a 
spiritual renovation such as has been represented to take 
place in connection with the exercise of faith. 

I thus find myself precisely, as I think, on the ground 
occupied by the Confession of Faith, in my treatment of this 
subject. We have heretofore found ourselves on the same 
grounds with the Scriptures and Christian experience. Are 
not these authorities sufficient ? 

IX. I have endeavored to show that man is active in the 
exercise of faith,—that faith is essentially an act or exercise, 
and that, metaphysically considered, it can be nothing else; 
but, still, that there is an important sense in which it may be, 
and should be, considered the gift of God,—that it should be 
so considered because, in an important sense, it is a gift. We 
ean find other doctrines of the Scriptures embodying the 
same essential features,—doctrines respecting which we have 
no controversy. In the doctrines which I shall present, these 
features may appear in a less startling aspect; but, still, they 
appear clearly enough when the subjects are examined. Let 
us consider some of them as parallel truths. 

1. The doctrine of Repentance. I have endeavored to 
teach, as distinctly as I was able, that repentance is an exer- 
cise of man,—that in its incipient stages it is an intellectual 
exercise, a change of mind. According to this theory, no 
agency can be substituted for the agency of man in repent- 
ance. It is the sinner himself who repents and must repent; 
but still we are taught in the Scriptures that repentance is a 
gift of God: 

Acts v. 31: “Him hath God exalted with his right hand to 
be a Prince and a Saviour for to give repentance to Israel, and 
forgiveness of sins.”’ 
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Acts xi. 18: ““When they heard these things, they held 
their peace, and glorified God, saying, Then hath God also to 
the Gentiles granted repentance unto life.” = * 

2 Tim. ii. 25: “In meekness instructing those that oppose 
themselves, if G'od peradventure will give them repentance to the 
acknowledging of the truth.” 

In the Scriptures we are commanded to repent. The 
repentance is represented as a thing to be done by ourselves, 
and the representation cannot be misunderstood; and yet in 
these three passages we are expressly taught that repentance 
is a gift of God. 

2. Hope. Metaphysically considered, hope is an exercise 
of the mind or heart. It is not a sentiment or a passion: it 
is not something created within us. It has nothing of pas- 
siveness in it; yet hope is denominated a gift: 

2 Thess. ii. 16: ““Now our Lord Jesus Christ himself, and 
God even our Father which hath loved us, and hath given us 
everlasting consolation and good hope through grace.” 

We are commanded to hope; encouraged to hope; our 
experience is said to generate hope; and hope is here repre- 
sented as a gift of God. 

8. Love. Love is an exercise of the heart. It ‘is the ful- 
filling of the law.” It is required of us as our highest duty: 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy neigh- 
bor as thyself. And yet love is a gift. 

Rtom. v. 5: “Because the love of God is shed abroad in our 
hearts by the Holy Ghost which is given unto us.” 

We are plainly taught in this passage that love to God is a 
gift,—that it is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost. 

With such illustrations before us of the same principles 
embodied in our exposition of the doctrine of faith, I trust I 
may be allowed to indulge an additional confidence of its 
correctness. The illustrations are apposite and clear. We 
cannot misunderstand them. If repentance, hope, and love 
are all gifts of God, and at the same time personal exercises, 
—acts performed by ourselves,~-why may not faith be at the 
same time a grace—a gift of God—and a personal exercise? 
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X. It may be said, however, that I present a paradoxical 
view of this subject. My answer is, 

1. That we are obliged to meet the same difficulty in a 
scriptural exposition of repentance, hope, and love, as we 
have seen. These are personal exercises,—acts; still, they 
are denominated gifts. The difficulty of reconciling the 
agency of God and the agency of man in these exercises is 
as great as in the exercise of faith. We may deceive our- 
selves with the belief that it is not so; but we are mistaken. 
They are as strictly exercises as faith. We hope, because we 
are enabled to hope; we love, because we are enabled to love; 
we repent, because the Spirit of God makes us deeply sensible 
of our sin and danger. Still, the thing done in each case is 
done by ourselves. We are subjects, but, at the same time, 
actors,—active, and not passive, subjects. 

2. That, whether the view is paradoxical or not, it is cer- 
tainly scriptural and experimental. I think I could appeal 
with confidence to the experience of every Christian heart 
under heaven. As I have already urged, a Christian is con- 
scious that faith is his own act, a thing done by himself; but 
he is as conscious that the ability with which it is performed 
is not of himself,—that it is a spiritual and gracious ability, 
which God, and God alone, imparts. If there is not sucha 
consciousness, the prayers of most Christians are unmeaning. 
They pray for faith; for an increase of faith. What do they 
mean, if they do not feel that, in some important sense, 
faith is a gift? 

3. That a man who cannot reconcile the difficulties of such 
a paradox.to his own mind, and to an intelligent congrega- 
tion, is a very indifferent theologian. The Scriptures are full 
of such paradoxes. If we magnify the human to the exclusion 
of the divine, or the divine to the exclusion of the human, 
in our theology, our system is defective. There is neither 
scriptural nor experimental proportion in the parts. We may 
deceive ourselves with the idea that such a system will have 
logical proportions ; but a theological logic which wants the 
support of both the Scriptures and experience is a very indif- 
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ferent logic. In our zeal for a dogma, we sometimes forget 
the word and our own hearts. 

4. That most scriptural subjects present different aspects 
when contemplated from different points of view. God is 
represented as sustaining two relations to men, which, in the 
course of his administration, often appear contradictory, but 
which we know are never in reality contradictory. He is 
the moral governor of the world, and, at the same time, the 
great providential agent who supervises, manages, and con- 
trols its affairs. As a moral governor, he demands of men 
obedience, and addresses them as though they were capable 
in all respects of rendering the obedience required. He 
could address them in no other manner, since any inability 
which they experience is a misfortune which they have 
brought upon themselves by a perversion and prostitution of 
their faculties. As a providential agent, however, he con- 
descends to our necessities, strengthens us in our weaknesses, 
co-operates with us in every virtuous effort, and enables us to 
meet, at least in an imperfect manner, those obligations 
which otherwise we must wholly fail to meet. This great 
fact we must bear in mind in all our attempts to expound 
some of the most practical and important portions of the 
Scriptures. God commands us to love him, to hope in him, 
to repent of our sins, to believe in Christ. He has a right so to 
command, and we are under obligations to obey. We would 
be under obligations to obey if no assisting grace accompanied 
the command. But, whilst he speaks thus with authority, he 
accompanies his rightful command with the gracious influ- 
ence of his Holy Spirit, by the aid of which we may be 
enabled to do acceptably what we are required to do. 

XI. I have endeavored to express myself as distinctly as 
possible on this subject of the origin of faith. It is a subject 
of great practical importance. The doctrine which I have 
endeavored to set forth and explain embodies as well the 
gracious as the practical feature of our theology. I have 
introduced the Confession of Faith, and alluded to the deci- 
sions of Christian experience. Allow me to add that the ex- 
position of this subject here given is the exposition which 
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was given thirty years ago by those good men from whom I 
received my first theological impressions, and from whom this 
Church received its first theological impressions. They were 
eminently experimental and practical men. Their theology 
was not a matter of speculation, but a theology of the heart. 

On this subject I quote from Mr; Ewing: 

‘““When we are commanded to pray, to repent, to preach 
the gospel, or any other religious duty, acceptably, all that is 
implied is to try to do these things; for it is clear to every 
experienced man that without Christ he can do nothing, but 
through Christ strengthening him he can do all things,—that 
is, he can do every duty acceptably. Now, here rests the 
guilt on the subject of faith. very command to believe im- 
phes or expresses all necessary aid on the part of the com- 
mander. The command itself clearly implies that it is not 
impossible for the creature to believe. It moreover implies 
that faith is indeed the creature’s act, but the gift of God 
as it regards the evidence and power to believe. Hence faith 
may properly be said to be the gift of God; that Christ is the 
author and finisher of it. Yet it is the creature’s act; it is on 
his making the attempt that all necessary evidence and power 
are communicated to the soul.’’* 

I quote also from Mr. Donnell: | 

“Christ Jesus made an atonement for man; the Holy 
Spirit has come to operate on him and in him, to lead and 
enable him to believe in Christ; and, by his influence and the 
means instituted by him, man is placed on equal ground with 
his foe. The law has been broken, and he cannot restore 
himself to its righteousness or holy nature. But God does 
not ask him to keep the law in order to be restored to his 
favor. This is out of the question. But the gospel is a posi- 
tive institution, with which he may comply; and by taking 
the vantage-ground of the gospel he may be restored to the 
righteousness and holy nature of the law. The law cannot 
bring a sinner up to the gospel; but the gospel can bring a 
sinner up to the law. 
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‘Tt is not necessary that the nature of the law be restored 
to the heart in order to faith in Christ. The law would thus 
bring the sinner up to the gospel, and the gospel would be 
of none effect. But, as Adam fell by violating a positive in- 
stitution before he lost his purity, so the sinner, by the Holy 
Spirit's influence, complies with the gospel by faith, which is a posi- 
tive institution, before he is regenerated. And, as, according 
to the true philosophy of mind, though he acted in view of 
motive, he was not necessitated by it; though he was inclined 
to evil, yet that inclination did not necessitate his choice ; 
nor yet did he believe without divine aid.’’* 

When Mr. Donnell says that the Holy Spirit enables a man 
to believe in Christ, that, by the Spirit's influence and the means 
instituted by him, man is placed on equal ground with his foe, and 
that the sinner does not believe without divine aid, he means what 
Mr. Ewing means, and what I myself mean, when we say 
that faith is, in an important sense, the gift of God. 

I present these as specimens of the mode in which the 
fathers of this Church treated this question. Could I derive 
testimony from the pulpits of those fathers, I am sure it 
would be fully explicit and uniform. 

The following remarks may be made in conclusion : 

1. We have an illustration, in. the discussion of this sub- 
ject, of the necessity of examining a question in all its rela- 
tions,—of contemplating it from different points of view. 
The necessity of examining scriptural questions in this man- 
ner is peculiarly great. Christ is God as well as man, and 
man as well as God. But, if we contemplate his character 
from but one point of view, we overlook either his divinity 
or humanity. Salvation is of grace; but, still, obedience on 
the part of those capable is required. Contemplating the 
subject from one point of view only, we exclude the necessity 
of obedience,—we exalt the divine and overlook the human ; 
from another point of view, we exalt the human and, at least 
partially, overlook the divine. Faith is a gift, a grace, in 
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one of its aspects; in another, it is obedience,—obedience 
rendered by ourselves. 

2. We have here also an illustration of the necessity of 
charity in our judgments of theological polemics. A great 
many of them are controversies about words rather than 
truths. The Church has been filled with vexed agitations of 
this kind. A theological shibboleth has been introduced, 
and unless it can be pronounced, there is no peace. These 
things ought not to be so. Truth is what we want,—truth 
expressed by the Scriptures and by the heart; and, when 
these are understood, they present a common testimony, they 
teach a common lesson. 

3. Faith, as a gift, a grace, and at the same time an act of 
obedience, embodies the human and the divine in our salva- 
tion. God gives; man improves the gift. Could he ever be 
saved without the gift? Would he ever be saved without the 
improvement?. We can have no hesitation in answering 
these questions. God imparts vitality to the withered arm; 
but man stretches forth that arm. God takes a sinner by the 
hand and leads him to the fountain of healing; still, the sin- 
ner himself goes with a willing mind and active feet. There 
is nothing of force; there is no collision. 
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LECTURE XXVIII. 
FAITH—CONTINUED. 


THERE are a few more topics to be considered in connection 
with the general subject of Faith. 

I. Faith—evangelical faith—is a single thing, a single © 
exercise: it is not made up of two or three constituents. We 
sometimes have the subject presented thus: ‘‘ Faith is a com- 
pound, consisting of assent to the truth of the Messiahship 
of Christ, consent of the mind to accept of him as a personal 
Saviour upon the conditions prescribed, and confidence or 
trust in him as such a Saviour.” Is this a correct mode of 
representing the subject? It is not so, if faith is a simple 
exercise. These exercises all occur, but do not all enter into 
the composition of evangelical faith. We are convinced of 
the Messiahship of Christ; we believe this truth. This is a 
first step. We examine his character, as well as we can; we 
compare what is promised there with our own necessities ; 
we are pressed by those necessities, and we accept him as our 
personal Saviour,—we trust, we confide, in him as such. To 
accept of Christ, therefore, and to trust or confide in him, are 
not two exercises, but one; and this one exercise, according 
to the theory of these Lectures, constitutes faith in Christ. 
A belief in the Messiahship of Christ is a faith in testimony, 
and not a faith in Christ. The first step may lead to the 
second, or it may not. The unclean spirits not only believed 
in his Messiahship, but acknowledged it. Said they, “Let 
us alone; what have we to do with thee, thou Jesus of Naza- 
reth? Art thou come to destroy us? I know thee who thou 
art, the Holy One of Israel.” And again: “What have we 
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to do with thee, Jesus, thou Son of God? art thou come 
hither to torment us before the time?’ It seems a very 
plain case that a belief of the truth does not necessarily lead 
to the practice of virtue or holiness. But when a sinner 
accepts of Christ ‘or confides himself to him as a personal 
Saviour, and, as a consequence, finds himself pardoned and 
renewed, we can see very clearly the connection of virtue or 
holiness with such an exercise. The philosophy of the matter 
is explained by the apostle when he says, ““We love him 
because he first loved us.” | 

II. It must be acknowledged that there is a class of 
scriptures which seem to imply that a simple belief of the 
truth in regard to the Messiahship of Christ is sufficient for 
salvation. Let us examine these passages before we settle 
the question that they do so teach. 

John vi. 24: “I said therefore unto you, that ye shall die 
in your sins: for if ye believe not that I am he, ye shall die 
in your sins.” 

It is said that this passage teaches, by implication, that a 
simple belief in the Messiahship of Christ is sufficient for 
salvation. When our Saviour says, “If ye believe not that I 
am he,’”’ he means, “‘if ye believe not that I am the Christ.” 
Let us consider this passage. 

First. The statement is made to an assembly of captious 
Jews. The great difficulty of the Jews was upon the ques- 
tion of the Messiahship of the Saviour. They could not 
believe that he was the Christ. When I say they could not 
so believe, I mean that prejudice blinded their minds. Had 
this difficulty been removed, they would doubtless have 
embraced his salvation with their hearts. At least, we may 
suppose that many of them would. The remark has a par- 
ticular application to the Jews. Unbeliefin the Messiahship 
of Christ was likely to be their ruin. Hence the language 
of the Saviour to them in the passage was strikingly appro- 
priate. 

Secondly. Whilst unbelief in the Messiahship of Christ 
leads necessarily to a rejection of him as a Saviour, belief in 
his Messiahship, as we have seen, does not necessarily lead 
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to an acceptance of him as a personal Saviour. In the case 
of the Jews, such a belief would undoubtedly have led to a 
more general acceptance of him, but it would not necessarily 
have produced this effect. In the case of mankind in general, 
there is no necessary connection between the acknowledging 
of Christ as the Messiah and an acceptance of him by faith 
as a Saviour. The case is a plain one. It stands thus. Un- 
belief in the Messiahship of Christ of necessity excludes the 
hope of salvation, because there is no other Saviour. Belief 
in his Messiahship, however, does not of necessity imply our 
salvation, because a first step properly taken does not of 
necessity imply that’a second and every necessary step will 
be taken. The Jews might have received Christ as the true 
Messiah, and still neglected other means of salvation; whilst 
the rejection of him in this capacity insured their ruin. The 
implication, therefore, which seems to be in the passage, does 
not exist there. The inference from it is illogical. 

I present the following passage in illustration of the posi- 
tion here taken. It settles the question: 

John xii. 42, 43: “Nevertheless, among the chief rulers 
also many believed on him, but because of the Pharisees they 
did not confess him, lest they should be put out of the 
_ synagogue; for they loved the praise of men more than the 
praise of God.” 

These chief rulers believed on him. Still, they did not confess 
him, because “they loved the praise of men more than the 
praise of God.” Were they subjects of salvation with such a 
state of heart? Their spiritual state was at least doubtful. 
Our Saviour said, “He that taketh not his cross, and follow- 
eth after me, is not worthy of me.” These rulers did not 
fulfil the conditions of discipleship, and were not, therefore, 
worthy of Christ. I say, again, their spiritual state was at 
least doubtful. Still, they believed on him. 

Acts vill. 87: “And Philip said, If thou believest with all 
thy heart, thou mayest. And he answered and said, I believe 
that Jesus Christ is the Son of God.” 

The belief of the eunuch was that ‘Jesus Ohrist § is the Son 
of God.” Was this belief the foundation of his Christian 
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character? or, rather, was his belief, thus expressed, the com- 
mencement of his religious life? It is’ evident from the 
history that the eunuch was previously a pious man of the 
same class with Cornelius. He “had come to Jerusalem for 
to worship.” On his return he was engaged in reading the 
Scriptures. As soon as the opportunity was offered, he 
sought instruction from Philip the Evangelist. He was 
evidently a sincere inquirer after the truth. All these are 
evidences of piety. The profession of faith required was, 
therefore, rather a profession in order to baptism than to 
salvation. He then commenced his Christian, rather than his 
religious, life. : 

It is to be observed, furthermore, that he was required to 
believe with all his heart. This expression indicates a depth and 
an earnestness in the exercise which can hardly be predicated 
of a belief that rests upon testimony alone. 

1 John v. 1, 4, 5: ‘‘ Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the 
Christ, is born of God: and every one that loveth him that 
begat, loveth him also that is begotten of him. For whatso- 
ever is born of God overcometh the world: and this is the 
victory that overeometh the world, even our faith. Who is 
he that overcometh the world, but he that believeth that 
Jesus is the Son of God?” , 

A proposition is laid down in the first of these verses, which 
is wrought into a more logical form in the two others. The 
proposition is that ‘‘whosoever believeth that Jesus is the 
Christ is born of God.’”’? Now, whether is the being born of God 
predicated of believing, in this passage, or is the believing pre- 
dicated of the being born of God? In determining this 
question, we will let the original text speak: “Whosoever 
believeth that Jesus is the Christ yeyéyyyroe,—hath been born 
of God,” or, rather, hath been begotten of God. It is very 
evident, from this literal translation, that the believing is pre- 
dicated of the being born or begotten of God,—that the 
begetting is the antecedent, and not the consequent, of the 
believing. What is meant to be taught in the passage is that 
a gracious influence—a begetting—from God leads a sinner 
to a knowledge and an appreciation of those great truths 
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which make him wise unto salvation. The same lesson is 
taught by our Saviour to Nicodemus. 

This passage, therefore, lends no support, when properly 
understood, to the theory that a simple belief in the Messiah- 
ship of Christ is sufficient for our salvation. I may add, too, 
that the Scriptures certainly teach that evangelical faith is a 
higher exercise than a simple belief of the truth. The exer- 
cise is higher, for the reason that the object is higher. In the 
one case we rely upon the truth as a testimony to the Saviour; 
in the other we look to the Saviour himself, the object of the 
testimony. 

III. The theory of faith which has been presented in these 
Lectures enables us to appreciate the importance attached to 
it in the Scriptures. We can see, also, that unbelief is a very 
great sin. If faith is confidence, unbelief is a want of confi- 
dence. If faith is an exercise of the heart, unbelief is in like 
manner an affection of the heart. It is a development of a 
perverted heart. 

1. Distrust of God, and confidence in ourselves or in any 
thing beneath an almighty arm, must result in our ruin. The 
legitimate tendency, therefore, of unbelief is the ruin of the 
unbeliever. This is very plain. When our first parents 
withdrew their confidence from God and reposed it in their 
great enemy, the legitimate results followed. When a sinner 
withholds his confidence from Christ, the only Saviour, and 
directs it to himself or to any arm of flesh, the legitimate 
results follow. These results must be ruin. If we build our 
house upon the sand and a tempest arises and a flood sweeps 
around its base, we know what must follow. The house will 
fall. 

2. But there is another aspect of this subject. Distrust of 
God—a withdrawal of our confidence from him, and the 
conferring of it upon another infinitely inferior to him,—and 
such is every created being—is an affront which he may not 
be expected to overlook. Hence the terrible denunciations 
against those who reject the Saviour. They not only exclude 
themselves from every ground of hope, but they commit an 
unpardonable offence against the wisdom, mercy, and truth 
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of God. These attributes were all engaged in providing sal- 
vation for man, and stand pledged for our safety, if we will 
commit ourselves to Christ. But unbelief practically says 
that there is no assurance of safety in Christ; and thus it 
makes God a liar. Can any affront be greater than this? 
Unbelief is an expression of unpardonable contempt for the 
Father and the Son. 

IV. Is faith a holy or an unholy exercise? The settlement 
of this question is a matter of no importance. Ifthe exercise 
were the meritorious ground of our acceptance, it would be a 
matter of supreme importance. But it is not important, for 
the reason that God accepts no service from its holiness or 
praiseworthiness. We can offer no such service. Every 
service is accepted through Christ. He is the altar which 
sanctifies all our gifts. But, nevertheless, I answer to the 
inquiry: 

1. That faith may be holy or unholy. It may be partially 
holy, but not entirely so. It may increase in holiness whilst 
we live, as every other exercise may develop itself more and 
more fully in conformity with the will of God. Still, what- 
ever faith may be in respect of its holiness, it is accepted, if 
accepted, through Christ. No human service is sufficiently 
perfect, as I have already suggested, to make it meritorious, 
or even acceptable, on its own account, in the sight of God. 

2. The holiness or unholiness of faith must depend upon 
the considerations which induce the exercise. If our confi- 
dence is reposed in God because we love him, or in Christ 
because we love him, it is at least partially a holy exercise, 
and its holiness is proportioned to the sincerity and devotion 
of our love. But if this confidence is reposed under a sense 
of our necessities only,—if we fly to God, or to Christ, as to a 
shelter from a storm which we dread, and from no higher 
consideration,—the exercise is selfish, and cannot be holy. 
Still, a sinner in such a case pursues the only course which he 
can pursue with safety: he does what he should do, and God 
accepts him through Christ. 

V. Faith precedes, and also succeeds, regeneration. Faith 
precedes regeneration. ‘This appears: 
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1. Because faith is the exercise in which we are united to 
Christ,—become identified with him. From our union with 
Christ results our spiritual life. This is very plain. The 
branch must be united with the vine before it can derive any 
nutriment, any vitality, from the vine. There must be an 
ingrafting into the olive before we can partake of “the root 
and fatness of the olive-tree.”” In like manner, we must be 
united to Christ before we can partake of spiritual vitality 
with him. The commencement of the inner life is from him. 
But the commencement of this life is regeneration. It thus 
appears that regeneration succeeds our union with Christ, 
and, of course, it succeeds faith in which the union is esta- 
blished. Again: 

2. Considered philosophically, confidence may generate 
love,—complacency,—and must do so to some extent. On 
the other hand, love—complacency—does not of necessity 
generate confidence. It may betray, often has betrayed, 
confidence, but does not produce it. It seems to me that 
this reasoning is correct. Let us apply its principles. Faith, 
confidence, in God, in Christ, will produce love to them. 
But love is the first impulse of the new life which is acquired 
in regeneration. Faith must, therefore, precede regeneration, 
or be simultaneous with it. Confidence precedes love, and 
love is the first effect of regeneration: faith, therefore, which 
unites us to Christ, is not an effect of regeneration, but ante- 
cedent to it. 

3. If we consider love as gratitude, we base an argument on 
the statement of the apostle: ‘“‘We love him because he first 
loved us.””’ When do we receive the evidence that “he first 
loved us’? We receive it in the consciousness that our sins 
are pardoned and we are accepted. But the evidence of 
these things does not precede the things themselves. Fur- 
thermore, these things do not precede, but follow, our being 
in Christ; and our being in Christ does not precede faith, 
since our union with Christ is established by faith. From 
this reasoning it is very evident that since faith precedes that 
which precedes regeneration, it must precede regeneration 
itself. It is taken for granted, in this reasoning, that love to 
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God, in all its forms of development, is a consequence of 
regeneration. 

4. The Scriptures seem to teach clearly that faith precedes 
regeneration. We take the following passages: 3 

John iii. 15, 16, 36: ‘That whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have eternal life. That whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but-have everlasting life. He that 
believeth on the Son hath everlasting life.”’ 

In all these passages, eternal life is predicated of believing, 
and not believing of life. But I state, again, that regenera- 
tion is the commencement of spiritual life. If life is properly 
predicated of believing, then believing must precede regenera- 
tion, or be simultaneous with it. 

I present the foregoing passages as illustrations of the 
manner in which this subject is set forth in the New Testa- 
ment. But faith succeeds regeneration: 

Acts xi. 24: “For he was a good man, and full of the Holy 
Ghost, and of faith, and much people was added unto the 
Lord.” 

This is spoken of Barnabas after he had been not only con- 
verted, but called to the work of the ministry. 

ph. ii. 14, 16, 17: “For this cause I bow my knees unto 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, that he would grant you, 
according to the riches of his glory, to be strengthened with 
might by his Spirit in the inner man; that Christ may dwell in 
your hearts by Faith.” 

This is a prayer of the apostle for his brethren, who had 
already been “built upon the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets.”’ 

2 Thess. 1. 3: “We are bound to thank God always for you, 
brethren, as it is meet, because that your faith groweth exceed- 
ingly.” 

The doctrine of this passage is, that the Christians ad- 
dressed had not only faith, but a growing faith. 

2 Cor. v. 7: “For we walk by faith, not by sight.” 

Rom. 1.17: “The just shall live by faith.” __ 

Faith, as it is represented in these passages, is a habitual 
exercise. We.are guided by it amidst all the difficulties and 
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the deep darkness of the pilgrimage of life. I need not 
multiply proofs. Every Christian service which is acceptable 
is rendered in faith; every offering which God approves is 
presented in faith. ‘By faith Abel offered a more acceptable 
@acrifice than Cain.” The greatest acts of heroism recorded 
in the Scriptures are ascribed to the power of faith. If, there- 
fore, we walk by faith, live by faith, render every acceptable 
service by faith, if without faith it is impossible to please God, 
and still his people do in any degree please him, faith must 
not only succeed regeneration, but must be a permanent 
exercise. ‘i 

VI. Faith will exist in heaven. If faith is confidence, as 
we have learned, it was an exercise of the primitive state. It 
is required under the gracious dispensation, but it is no new 
thing here. If faith is confidence, it will be an exercise of 
redeemed spirits in their nearest approaches to God in the 
next world. No argument is necessary to prove that man 
believed—trusted—in his primitive state. The withdrawal of 
that trust wrought his ruin. Unbelief was his great sin. 
This all acknowledge. If unbelief was his great sin, then 
belief, or faith, was his great duty. If so, while he fulfilled 
his obligations, he was a believer. 

In heaven saints will know more and more of God forever. 
They will be more able to appreciate the excellencies of his 
character. They will never distrust him again, but will con- 
fide with a persistent, increasing, and eternal confidence. 
Faith will, therefore, exist, and develop itself more fully and 
perfectly in heaven than it does upon earth. I subjoin two or 
three paragraphs from Dr. Dwight: 

‘““We often speak of faith,” says he, “as hereafter to be 
swallowed up in vision, and intend by this that it will cease 
to exist in the future world. In a qualified sense, it is un- 
doubtedly true; for many things we now believe only we 
shall hereafter know with certainty. But confidence in God, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, will exist forever. 
Moral character seems not, in its nature, to be an object of 
science properly so called. Spirits, by every eye except the 
Omniscient, are discerned only through the medium of their 
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actions, which are proof of their natural attributes and ex- 
pressions of their moral character. Moral character is the 
amount of all the volitions of a moral agent. As these are 
free and independent, they are incapable of being known 
but by the voluntary manifestations of the agent himself.@ 
United, they form and exhibit the whole moral character. In 
parts, though they denote it truly, they denote it imperfectly. 

“In every age of eternity it will be true that, in the physical 
sense, it is possible for God to oppress or destroy even his 
obedient creatures. The proofs that he will not are found 
only in the disclosures of his moral character; and ‘on these 
disclosures his virtuous creatures will forever rely with un- 
doubting confidence, and with the utmost propriety and 
wisdom. Knowledge or science, in the strict sense, they will 
‘not, I think, be ever able to obtain of this immensely import- 
ant subject; nor would they be benefited were they able. 
Science is in no degree of a moral nature, nor, of course, at- 
tended by virtuous affections nor followed by virtuous conduct. 
But confidence is in itself moral and virtuous, and capable of 
being the highest virtue of a rational creature. Amiable and 
excellent in itself, it is approved and loved by God, the 
foundation of delight in his character, the source of uninter- 
rupted obedience to his will, an endearing and immovable 
union to him, a similar union to the virtuous universe, and 
the basis of everlasting friendship and beneficence in all their 
mutual intercourse. 

“Tt will, therefore, revive beyond the grave with new vigor 
and perfection.. With every new display of divine excellence 
and created worth, it will rise higher and higher without end. 
The mind in which it exists will, in every stage of its pro- 
gress, become wiser, nobler, better, happier. Heaven in all 
its concerns, its inhabitants and dispensations, will from its 
influence assume without intermission a brighter aspect, 
and the immense, eternal kingdom of Jehovah continually 
become a more and more perfect mirror, reflecting with 
increasing splendor his supreme excellence and glory.’’* 
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VU. I now bring to a close the discussion of this interest-_ 
ing subject. Will it be said that I have bestowed too much 
attention upon it? How can such a charge be made? Faith 
is the great hinge upon which turns our personal salvation. 
Upon it is suspended every great interest. No subject, there- 
fore, can exceed the subject of faith in importance. We may 
not understand it in all its relations. Still, we should en- 
deavor to understand it as far as possible. Negligence here 
is inexcusable; it will also be ruinous. 

VII. It is perhaps due to myself to state, as an appendix 
to these Lectures on the subject of Faith, that there are 
aspects of the subject presented here which I would not con- 
sider necessary in a more general course of inquiry. But I 
have intended to be not merely general, but particular. I am 
well aware of the difficulties which those whom I am attempt- 
ing to instruct will find in their path. Some of these diffi- 
culties will be great; others will be rather perplexing and 
annoying. I have thought it my duty to present the smaller 
as well as the greater, and as far as possible to remove them. 
Besides, as it has been intimated, it is difficult to say too 
much, if what is said is truthfully said, on such a subject as 
faith. If the atonement of Christ is the centre of our evan- 
gelical system, faith in Christ is the ligament which binds a 
helpless sinner to that centre and inspires within him the 
hope of eternal life. By faith he lives in Christ, and hopes 
to live forever. Can it then be said, I ask again, that too 
much attention has been bestowed upon this subject? 
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LECTURE XXIX. 
JUSTIFICATION. 


JUSTIFICATION is a forensic term: it is taken from the pro- 
ceedings of courts of law. A man is charged with a crime,— 
arraigned at the bar of his country. The case is examined; 
he is found innocent, and is, of course, acquitted of the 
charge. He is said to be justified. His justification is based 
upon the fact ascertained of his innocence of the crime 
charged against him. As far as that particular matter is 
concerned, he is a worthy, meritorious citizen: he has ful- 
filled the law, instead of having violated it, as charged in the 
indictment. 

It is evident that our justification in the sight of God must 
be effected upon principles very different from these. We 
derive this conclusion from several considerations: 

First. The Scriptures teach us that “all have sinned and 
come short of the glory of God;” that “there is none right- 
eous;” in regard to “both Jews and Gentiles, that they are 
all under sin.”” Experience and observation confirm, in the 
fullest manner, these scriptural statements. Men are uni- 
versally sinners. We have already considered this subject. 
If we are sinners, and are nevertheless justified, we cannot 
be justified upon the ground either of personal merit or free- 
dom from blameworthiness. We have done wrong, and are 
guilty, rather than innocent. 

Secondly. St. Paul is explicit in his statement that by 
deeds of law or works of law no flesh can be justified before 
God. Of course, therefore, if we are justified, we must be. 
justified upon principles different from those which are legal. 
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Evangelical justification develops a new feature in the govern- 
ment of God,—a gracious feature. 

Thirdly. This feature is distinctly presented in the Scrip- 
tures. It is a justification by faith. This method of justifi- 
cation is peculiar to the gospel. It is different from all ordi- 
nary forensic transactions, and is to be considered alone. It 
is thus described in the Catechism : 

“ Justification is an act of God’s free grace, wherein he 
pardoneth all our sins, and accepteth us as righteous in his 
sight, only for the righteousness of Christ, imputed to us, 
and received by faith alone.’’* 

I quote also from the Confession of Faith: 

“Those whom God calleth, and who obey the call, he also 
freely justifieth, not by infusing righteousness into them, but 
by pardoning their sins and accounting and accepting their 
persons as righteous; not for any thing wrought in them or 
done by them, but for Christ’s sake alone; not by imputing 
faith itself, the act of believing, or any other evangelical 
obedience, to them as their righteousness, but by imputing 
the obedience and satisfaction of Christ unto them; they re- 
ceiving and resting upon him and his righteousness by faith, 
which faith they have not of themselves: it is the gift of 
God.’’+ 

I suppose these statements of the doctrine of justification 
to embody substantially the views of Cumberland Presby- 
terians, and propose to examine the subject with them before 
me, as exponents or guides in my investigations; endeavor- 
ing, however, in every exposition to conform to the higher 
authority of the Scriptures. 

According to these accounts of justification, four things are 
to be considered : 

J. Pardon of sin. 

II. The acceptance of those pardoned—of believers—as 
righteous. 

III. The consideration in the Divine mind when he accepts 
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us thus,—the righteousness of Christ. This is the merito- 
rious cause of our justification. 

IV. The exercise of mind or heart on our part by which 
we become united to Christ,—the instrumental cause of our 
justification. We are justified by faith. 

J. Pardon of sin. It is very plain that the bestowment of 
mercy and salvation on men must, if they are sinners, in- 
volve the idea of pardon of sin. In ordinary forensic trans- 
actions, however, such an idea is not involved. When a man 
is justified, he is justified because he is ascertained not to be 
asinner. He is acquitted because the charge cannot be esta- 
blished. But, if he is found guilty, law makes no provision 
for pardon in the ordinary operations of society. Law re- 
quires obedience, and denounces the penalty of disobedience. 
If the power of pardon or reprieve is ever granted, it is 
granted to the executive, to be exercised in those cases in 
which the regular operations of law would be oppressive,— 
cases which may often occur from the imperfection of all 
human governments. Such cases, however, cannot occur in 
the divine government. The apostle sets forth this subject 
thus: 

Gal. iii. 10-12: “For as many as are of the works of the 
law are under the curse: for it is written, Cursed is every 
one that continueth not in all things which are written in the 
book of the law to do them. But that no man is justified by 
the law in the sight of God, it is evident: for, The just shall 
live by faith. And the law is not of faith; but, The man that 
doeth them shall live in them.” 

The doctrine is clearly set forth in this passage that, ac- 
cording to the primitive principles of the government of God, 
obedience on the part of man is expected, and that provision 
is made for nothing else except the infliction of the penalty, 
—the curse upon the disobedient. But the doctrine is uni- 
versal in the Scriptures that penitent and returning sinners 
shall obtain pardon: “Let the wicked forsake his way, and 
the unrighteous man his thoughts: and let him return unto 
the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him; and to our God, 
for he will abundantly pardon.” Pardon of sin implies the 
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remission of the penalty which would legitimately follow sin. 
Says Dr. Dwight, in speaking of pardon and the remission of 
punishment, 

‘The pardon of sin is, of course, attended by the exemp- 
tion of the sinner from punishment,—so much of course that 
these things are usually considered as but one. They are, 
however, separable not only in thought, but in fact. We do 
not always, nor necessarily, punish offenders whom we still 
do not forgive. The offender may have merited, and may 
continue to merit, punishment, and yet sufficient reasons may 
exist why he should not be punished, although they are not 
derived from his moral character. Forgiveness, in the full 
sense, supposes the offender penitent, and includes.an appro- 
bation of his character as such, and a reconciliation to him of 
the person who forgives. But these things are not involved 
in a mere determination to exempt an offender from punish- 
ment. On the part of God, however, in his conduct towards 
returning sinners, these things a are ye I confess, separable 
an, fact.’’* 

The doctrines presented in this paragraph are in con- 
formity with what I have already suggested. Pardon implies 
the remission of punishment. A sinner pardoned is no longer 
under the curse. 

Pardon of sin is represented in the Scriptures as a@ covering 
up of sin on the part of God; as a concealment of it from his 
sight; as a blotting out of sin; as a forgetting of it. 

Psalm xxxii. 1: “Blessed is he whose transgression is for- 
given, whose sin is covered.” This passage is quoted by the 
apostle : 

Rom. iv. 7: ‘Blessed are they whose Dee are for- 
given, and whose sins are covered.” 

Heb. x. 17: “ And their sins and iniquities will Z nenesnber no 
more.” 

Heb. viii. 12: “For I will be merciful to their unrighteous- 
ness, and their sins and their iniquities will I remember no more.”’ 

These two latter passages are quotations from 
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Jer. xxxi. 84: “For I will forgive their iniquity, and I will 
remember their sin no more.” | 
Psalm li. 1: “Have merey upon me, O God, according to 
thy loving-kindness: according unto the multitude of thy ten- 
der mercies blot out my transgressions.” 


In the Old Testament, the Hebrew verb 493, and the noun 
"55, generally used to denote to pardon, to forgive, and par- 
don, forgiveness, signify, primarily, to cover over, a covering. 
Tlence, an atonement signifies a covering, a covering of sin. If 
sin is covered up from the sight of God, it is no more to be 
remembered against us, and the penalty, the curse, is re- 
moved. 

Il. The acceptance of those pardoned—of believers—as 
righteous. In ordinary transactions, pardon of an offence 
may be granted to an offender and he may still be very far 
from occupying his former position in his relations to the 
person having been offended. This may be so both socially 
and civilly. A person may have offended me,—he may have 
done me a great injury,—and I may pardon the offence 
either from respect to myself, or from pity or contempt for. 
the offender, or from public considerations. Still, this per- 
son may never occupy the same position in my confidence 
and respect, or in my affections, which he formerly occupied. 
It is certain, indeed, that he will not be restored in any of 
these respects if the pardon be granted from such considera- 
tions. There may be penitence, too, on the part of the 
offender,—deep contrition of spirit,—and he may be par- 
doned, and still not restored to the respect and confidence of 
him whom he has offended. These are illustrations from 
social life. 

I present another of a different kind. A man may commit 
a capital offence. The law requires that he suffer extreme 
punishment. Circumstances may have been connected with 
the occurrence of such a nature as to aggravate it. Still, 
other circumstances might make it proper for the executive 
to exercise clemency,—to pardon. He may pardon. The 
offender may be restored from prison to the rights of citizen- 
ship. But it is very plain that the act of pardon would be 
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very far from restoring him to his former position in society. 
It might do so nominally, but it would not do so really. He 
would go to his grave, in the estimation of his fellow-citizens, 
with guilt upon his soul. He would be abhorred and shunned 
by all good men as a malefactor. Still, he has been pardoned 
by the executive of his country. He is in reality practically, 
if not civilly, an outcast. 

But Christian believers are represented as occupying a 
position of great interest and favor in the government of God 
and in his great spiritual family,—as being sons of God; as 
fellow-citizens with the saints and of the household of God; as mem- 
bers of the body of Christ; as complete in him; as heirs of God 
and joint-heirs with Christ. Such representations indicate that 
they have obtained something more than mere pardon. Be- 
lievers are consequently represented in our symbols not 
only as pardoned, but as also accepted and righteous. Says Dr. 
Woods, 

“« Here it is not to be supposed that God mistakes the cha- 
racter of men, thinking them to be innocent while they are 
guilty; that he judges and declares those who are trans- 
gressors not to be transgressors. On the contrary, God often 
declares men to be transgressors,—sinners without excuse, 
and deserving of condemnation. His justifying them must, 
then, be in another and very different sense. The question 
is, in what sense? [ answer, it must be in a secondary or 
figurative sense. There is a real, though imperfect, analogy 
between justification in a literal or legal sense, and justifica- 
tion in a gospel sense; and the language of Scripture to which 
we have so often referred is founded on this analogy. When 
God is said to justify the ungodly, the meaning must be that 
he treats them, and bestows favors upon them, as though they 
were not ungodly, or as though they had always been obedient. 
He passes by their sins; he does not remember them; he blots 
them out, so that they do not prevent the bestowment of his 
favors. He exercises his kindness towards them, adopts them 
as his children, and admits them to the joys of his kingdom, 
as though they had never sinned. Some say he regards them 
or looks upon them as innocent or righteous. But their mean- 
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ing must be that, while he knows them to be sinners, h 
not doom them to suffer the penalty of sin, but treats them 
as though they were free from sin. If we say he pronounces 
them to be just or righteous, our meaning is not that he falls 
into a mistake, and thinks them and declares them not guilty 
when in truth they are guilty, but that he exempts them from 
punishment and confers upon them the blessings of his love 
as really as he would do if they had never sinned. 
‘“‘Such, according to my view, is gospel justification. It is 
‘a gracious proceeding, wherein God pardons all our sins and 
accepts and treats us as righteous persons,—not that we our- 
selves have, in his judgment, the personal righteousness re- 
ired by the law, but that, on some other account, he 
epts'and blesses us as though we had it.’’* 
| add, that Christ is said to be “the end of the law for. 
righteousness to every one that believeth.” Professor Stuart 
explains the passage thus: ‘‘ Believing in Christ, receiving 
him by faith, and thus attaining to the deaoovry Osov, accom- 
plishes the end or object of what the law—perfect obedience 
to the law—would accomplish.’”’+ This exposition is, doubt- 
less, correct. It is, therefore, evident that believers are con- 
sidered in some sense as righteous,—are, at least, treated as 
though they were righteous. It is true, their righteousness, 
in whatever sense they are righteous, is not of themselves. 
It is of Him who has become the end of the law,—it is of 
Christ. Still, it is such a righteousness as the law acknow- 
ledges. | 
Again, Christ subjected himself to certain circumstances 
“that we might be made the righteousness of God in him.” 
Such expressions indicate very clearly that believers are not 
merely pardoned, but that they are accepted and treated in 
all respects as though they were righteous in the sight of 
God. They are not only admitted to citizenship, but to son- 
ship and heirship with Christ; they are not only admitted to 
favor, but they are loved with a love which the Scriptures . 
represent as indescribable. 


* Lecture CI. + In loco. 
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The consideration in the Divine mind when he accepts 
~ us,—the righteousness of Christ. 

1. This topic will again bring up the doctrine of imputa- 
tion. The doctrine of the Confession of Faith is, that God 
justifies. believers and accepts them as righteous, “not for 
any thing wrought in them or done by them, but for Christ’s 
sake alone; not by imputing faith itself, the act of be- 
lieving, or any other evangelical obedience, to them as 
their righteousness, but by imputing the obedience and satisfac- 
tion of Christ unto them; they receiving and resting on him 
and his righteousness by faith.” 

The question is, What are we to understand by the imputa- 
tion of “‘the obedience and satisfaction of Christ”? In what 
sense do we acquire an interest in his righteousnes oes 

it really become ours? or what is the true relation en 
ourselves and the righteousness of Christgin consideration of 
which we are justified? Preparatory to a reply to these in- 
quiries, I remark that the righteousness of Christ must be 
considered in a threefold sense: 

First. He possessed a righteousness as God. He was God, 
and, consequently, possessed all the attributes of the God- 
head. Among these are holiness, justice, goodness, and 
truth. Possessing these characteristics in an infinite degree, 
he was infinitely and perfectly righteous. Hvery develop. 
ment of his infinite mind and heart was, and is, absolutely 
correct,—right. God speaks in numberless instances of his 
righteousness. The same righteousness is attributable to 
Christ, for the reason already suggested,—that he is Gfod. 

Secondly. He possessed a righteousness as a man. He 
was 4 man, possessing all the attributes and fulfilling many 
of the relations of a man. He was obedient to his parents; 
discharged, as far as he was required, the duties of a citizen 
of his country; fulfilled, to a larger extent than any other 
man ever fulfilled, the obligations of humanity. No serious 
charge was ever brought against him. God himself gave 
attestation, in his resurrection and in the descent of the 

Holy Spirit, as well as by the ministration of angels in the 
hours of his sorest trial, that he had fulfilled the first and 
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great commandment. He had, therefore, a righteousn: 
a man. 

Thirdly. He possessed a righteousness as Mediator. In 
the capacity of Mediator he fulfilled the law of God for men, 
and suffered and died in their stead. He gave the highest 
evidence that he loved God the Father with all his heart, 
and the race of men not merely as himself, but more than him- 
self. His obedience and satisfaction as Mediator were per- 
fect. When we speak of the righteousness of Christ as im- 
puted to believers, we allude to his mediatorial righteous- 
ness. We cannot say that his righteousness as God is im- 
puted to us in any sense. It belongs to himself alone, and 
would. have so belonged to him had man never sinned or 
ha ver been created. It belonged to him as God over 
all. annot say that his righteousness as man is imputed 
to us. This is a personal righteousness, and was necessary, — 
as [ have heretofore endeavored to show, to the acceptance 
of his work as Mediator, as the perfection of the victim 
_ under the old dispensation was necessary to the acceptance 
of the sacrifice. We must, then, I state again, allude to his 
righteousness as Mediator. Indeed, this is evident from the 
fact that the procuring of our salvation through himself was 
the great object of his mediatorial work. In his mediatorial 
character and work our Saviour possessed attributes and ful- 
filled a mission wholly peculiar. None was ever like him, 
nor has any similar work ever been performed. It is as 
Mediator that the Church is to denominate him “The Lord 
our Righteousness.” 

2. But what is the import of the terms when we say that 
the righteousness of Christ is imputed to believers? Are 
they used literally or tropically? Does his righteousness be- 
come theirs in fact? There are difficulties in the way of such 
an admission which I cannot myself remove. The terms, 
then, if we free them from difficulty, must be used tropically. 
Imputation denotes, literally, the reckoning or placing to the ac- 
count of another of what properly belongs to him, so that he may 
have the credit or benefit of it; or the reckoning of a crime against 
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0 committed it, so that he may suffer its proper punishment. 
It is used in this sense in the Scriptures: 

2 Sam. xix. 19: “And Shimei said unto the king, Let not 
my lord impute iniquity unto me, neither do thou remember 
that which thy servant did perversely in the day that my lord 
the king went out of Jerusalem, that the king should lay it 
to heart.” | 

What Shimei desired was, that what he acknowledged to 
be a sin should not be laid to his charge,—that his own sin 
should not be reckoned against him. 

Psalm xxxii. 2: “ Blessed is the man unto whom the Lord 
imputeth not iniquity, and in whose spirit there is no guile.” 

The blessedness here mentioned belongs to the man pe ainst 
whom the Lord reckons or charges no iniquity, but whe 
transgression is forgiven and whose sin is covered. T 
quity, however, is Hic own. 

Ley. vii. 18: ‘And if any of the flesh of the sacrifice of his 
peace-offerings be eaten at all on the third day, it shall not 
be accepted, neither shall it be imputed unto him that 
offereth it.” 

Such a sacrifice as is here described shall not be accepted, 
and he that offers it shall have no credit for it, nor derive 
any advantage from it. It shall not be reckoned to him as 
an acceptable offering. 

Gen. xv. 6: “ And he believed in the Lord, and he counted 
it to him for righteousness.” 

It is hardly necessary to remark that the original word 
here translated “counted” is the same which in the other 
passages is rendered by the verb to impute. The believing of 
Abraham was evidently what was counted or imputed to 
him for righteousness. It was his duty to believe in the 
Lord. He did believe; and the duty was accepted and 
reckoned to his great advantage. These passages may serve 
as specimens. But is the righteousness of Christ imputed to 
us in such a manner or sense that it becomes our own? I 
answer, first, that to teach thus would be to place ourselves in 
conflict with the primitive meaning of the term to impute; 
and, secondly, that such teaching would be too far from what 
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is practical to be satisfactory. I ask, with great respect, 
whether the righteousness, obedience, or suffering of one 
can be in any sense considered the righteousness, obedience, 
or suffering of another. 

3. But the words to impute and imputation are used in a 
secondary or tropical sense by theologians. . [ illustrate in 
the following manner: My father confers upon an individual 
a great kindness. In process of time I myself meet with the 
beneficiary, and he, in consideration of my father’s kindness 
to him, confers a similar kindness upon me: he treats me as 
though I had myself conferred the original kindness upon 
him. My father’s generosity is imputed to me: I receive 
the reciprocal benefit of it, although it was exercised by an- 
other. Believers are justified in consideration of the right- 
eousness of Christ; his righteousness is imputed to them: 
in consequence of his obedience and death they are justified, 
treated as though they were righteous. They have neither a 
propriety in the righteousness of Christ, nor the credit of it, 
but enjoy its benefits as fully as if it were their own in every 
sense. It may be tropically denominated their own, but lite- 
rally it is not so. 

4. The most perfect illustration is found in the case of our 
Saviour. He was treated as a sinner,—was subjected to suf- 
ferings for sin, although he was nota sinner. Says the pro- 
phet, speaking of him in this respect: 

Isa. li. 4-6: “Surely he hath borne our griefs, and car- 
ried our sorrows: yet we did esteem him stricken, smitten 
of God; and afflicted. But he was wounded for our trans- 
gressions; he was bruised for our iniquities; the chastise- 
ment of our peace was upon him; and with his stripes we 
are healed. All we like sheep have gone astray; we have 
turned every one to his own way; and the Lord hath laid on 
him the iniquity of us all.” 

This is a prospective account of the Saviour’s sufferings. 
He is represented as suffering for sins,—as suffering for our 
sins. He was to be treated as a sinner,—to be numbered with 
the transgressors. History records the fulfilment of these pre- 
dictions. Yet Christ was not asinner. Again, he is said to 
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have been made sin for us who knew no sin, that we might be made 
the righteousness of God in him. The import of the passage is 
that on our account, for our benefit, he was treated as a sin- 
ner, although personally free from sin, that on his account 
we might be treated as righteous, although personally un- 
righteous. Still again: 

Gal. ili. 18: “Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of 
the law, being made a curse. for us: for it is written, Cursed 
is every one that hangeth on a tree.”’ 

Christ was devoted to death in the manner of a malefactor, 
although he had done no evil. He became a curse for us,— 
he suffered the curse for us when we were guilty, and, in con- 
formity with the letter of the law, must have suffered it for 
ourselves. He, the innocent, was treated as though guilty, 
that we, the guilty, might be treated as though innocent. 

These passages teach that Christ not only bore our sins,— 
suffered on their account,—but that he was made sin and a 
curse for us. We understand by the expressions that he suf- 
fered the inflictions due to sin and the curse, that we might 
be saved from these inflictions. This is the doctrine of im- 
putation as I would present it. 

5. When we say, therefore, that believers are justified by 
the imputation of “the obedience and satisfaction of Christ 
unto them,” we mean to teach that they are treated as though 
they were righteous in consideration of his “obedience and 
satisfaction,” although they have not fulfilled the law, but 
have been practical sinners. Christ was treated as a sinner, 
suffered the punishment due to sin, when he was not a sin- 
ner, but suffered thus on our account; in like manner, Chris- 
tian believers are treated as though they were righteous, 
receive the rewards, enjoy the blessings, of righteousness, 
when they are not righteous, but thus receive and enjoy on 
Christ’s account. As Christ was placed under the curse, 
being made a curse for us, so we, for his sake, are released 
from the curse, being made the righteousness of God in him. 
Thus, while “the obedience and satisfaction of Christ’’ are 
not, and cannot be, literally made our own, we receive and 
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enjoy the benefits of them as though they were our own. 
Hence, they may be tropically said to be ours,—imputed to 
us, or reckoned to our account. 

The subject of the imputation of sin to Christ has already 
been considered. The doctrine now under consideration is 
the counterpart of this. 
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LECTURE XXX. 
JUSTIFICATION—CONTINUED. 


WE continue an examination of the ground or basis of Jus- 
_ tification,—“‘the consideration in the Divine mind when he 
accepts us.”’ 

6. There are two theories of justification, aside from the 
one which I have presented, that it may be useful to consider 
briefly. They are theological antipodes. The first is the 
theory of the Roman Catholics. I present it in the language 
of Dr. Hill: 

‘In the doctrine of the Church of Rome, justification was 
considered, not as a forensic act, altering the condition of 
those who believe, but as an infusion of righteousness into 
their souls, making them internally and personally just. It 
was in this way equivalent to what we call sanctification ; 
and two things which we consider as connected by an indis- 
soluble bond, yet as totally distinct from one another, were 
confounded. By this confusion the remission of sins was 
understood to comprehend taking away the stain as well as 
the guilt of sin; and the merit of the sufferings and obedience 
of Christ was, in this sense, understood to be imputed or 
communicated to those who believe, that by the merciful ap- 
pointment of God it procured that grace which renewed their 
hearts and made them conformable to the image of Christ, 
so that his righteousness was only the remote cause of their 
acceptance with God; but the immediate cause was their 
personal righteousness, or that likeness to him which is 
obtained through his mediation.’’* 


* Lectures in Divinity, pp. 610, 611. 
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This is the theory indicated in the Confession of Faith by 
the infusion of righteousness. It is anti-scriptural, and has been 
the source of many of the practical errors of the Romanists. 
“‘ All acts of mortification, and every kind of affliction, were 
thus regarded as a satisfaction offered on our part to the 
justice of God, deriving, indeed, its acceptableness in the 
sight of God from what Christ has done, but concurring with 
the merits of Christ in our justification.” 

But we are clearly taught that our salvation is wholly of 
grace, that we have no merit inherent or derived, that we are 
justified by the blood of Christ, that we are made the righteousness 
of God in him, that he is the end of the law for righteousness to 
every one that believeth. No righteousness, therefore, infused 
into us or wrought out by us can have any connection with 
our justification. 

The other theory is that of the more stringent school of 
Calvinists. It is set forth by Dr. Hill thus: 

“The sufferings of the Lord Jesus were endured in the 
stead of those whom God from eternity decreed to bring to 
salvation. Their sins were imputed to him as their substi- 
tute, and he bore them in his own body upon the tree. In 
all that he suffered and did there was a merit which the 
apostle calls—ésy dexatwua—our righteousness, and upon ac- 
count of which he says, ‘Xpcorog exevyiby yyy dcxacoovyy.’ 
When those for whom Christ suffered believe on him, this 
righteousness is imputed to them,—counted theirs in the 
judgment of God.’’* 

According to this theory, Christ died for his people; his 
righteousness becomes their righteousness. They not only 
enjoy its benefits, but have a property in it in the judgment 
of God. 

I quote also from President Edwards: 

“T would explain,’ says he, ‘‘what we mean by the impu- 
tation of Christ’s righteousness. Sometimes the expression 
is taken by our divines in a larger sense, for the imputation 
of all that Christ did and suffered for our redemption, whereby 
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we are free from guilt, and stand righteous in the sight 
of God, and so implies the imputation both of Christ’s satis- 
faction and obedience. But here I intend it in a stricter 
sense for the imputation of that righteousness or moral good- 
ness that consists in the obedience of Christ. And by that 
righteousness being imputed to us is meant no other than 
this, that that righteousness of Christ is accepted for us, and 
admitted instead of that perfect inherent righteousness that 
ought to be in ourselves. Christ’s perfect obedience shall be 
reckoned to our account, so that we shall have the benefit of 
it as though we had performed it ourselves, and so we suppose 
that a title to eternal life is given us as a ae of this nahh 
eousness.’’* 

_ These two writers, although differing in their estimate of 
what constitutes the righteousness of Christ which is imputed 
to believers, still agree in their theory of imputation,—that 
the righteousness of Christ becomes ours in law, and that 
from the circumstance of its becoming ours it is accepted as 
though we had ourselves fulfilled the law. This theory, as 
I have heretofore suggested, involves difficulties which are 
very embarrassing to a practical theologian. I consider them 
insuperable. 

7. Between this and the theory of an infusion of righteous- 
ness there are various shades of opinion. It is safer to accept 
the doctrine as it is set forth in the Scriptures, without en- 
deavoring to give it too technical a form. Believers are there 
denominated righteous, whilst it is clearly taught that they 
have been sinners and have not fulfilled the law. The 
obedience of another can never become their obedience. We 
hold this to be impossible in the same sense in which it was 
impossible that their sin could become the sin of Christ. 
When they are said to be righteous, therefore, the meaning 
must be that they are so treated in fact, rather than so con- 
sidered in law. They are said to be complete in Christ; they 
have received every thing from him necessary:to their full 
restoration to the favor of God. They have been made the 
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righteousness of God in him; through the intervention of Christ 
they are treated as though they had fulfilled the law. In 
consequence of the obedience and satisfaction of Christ, they 
are accepted, pardoned, and saved; they enjoy the benefits 
of that obedience and satisfaction as fully and ag freely as if 
the obedience and satisfaction had been rendered by them- 
selves, or were considered in any sense their own. 

a ie this aspect of the subject, we contemplate justification 
through the obedience and death of Christ as a fact, without 
resorting to any theory for its explanation. The truth is, an 
explanation of the fact is very difficult. It is perhaps impos- 
sible. We can understand that God could pardon and accept 
sinners In consequence of the obedience and death of his Son; 
that he could treat them as though they were righteous. We 
can so understand because God has revealed that he has so 
done, and the revelation is full. Still, we may not be able to 
comprehend or explain the transaction as a governmental 
transaction. We cannot do so; and the reason is that, in this 
aspect of the subject, it is not revealed. The fact is distinctly 
and repeatedly set forth in the Scriptures; the rationale, the 
process, is not thus set forth. God very wisely reveals what 
is necessary to our faith, and practice, and comfort, but with- 
holds what would merely minister gratification to a specu- 
lative curiosity. 

IV. We are to consider the exercise of mind or heart by 
which we become united to Christ,—the instrumental cause 
of our justification. We are justified by Faith. 

We are not, of course, to consider the doctrine of faith. 
This has been already examined. But we are to consider the 
relation of faith to our justification. 

Faith is confidence. Evangelical faith is confidence or 
trust in Christ, or in God through Christ. What is the con- 
nection of faith with our justification? If faith is confidence 
or trust, a sinner under a deep sense of his sinfulness, help- 
lessness, and danger distrusts himself,—his own ability to 
deliver himself,—distrusts all others, renounces every other 
object of confidence or trust, and gives himself up to Christ 
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as a Saviour. In this exercise there is confidence or trust in 
Christ. It may be variously illustrated. 

1. Christ says of himself and his people, “I am the vine; 
ye are the branches.” The union between a vine and its 
branches may be natural, or it may be artificial,—it may result 
from ingrafting. The union between Christ and his people 
is not natural; it is established by faith. Iaith is the exer- 
cise in which the spiritual ingrafting into Christ takes place. 

2. Christ is represented as the head of the body, and his 
people as members. The union in this case is not natural. 
It is also, if I may use the expression, artificial. Faith is the 
exercise in which the union has been established. It is the 
ligament which binds the members to the head. 

8. Christ is represented as a foundation, his Church as the 
building, his individual people as the stones or more simple 
materials of the building.. There is a union between the 
materials of the building and the foundation. This is, how- 
ever, not a natural union. In the case of Christ and his 
people, it is established by faith. An apostle, quoting a beau- 
tiful passage from a prophet, says, ‘Behold, I lay in Zion a 
chief corner-stone, elect, precious; and he that believeth on 
him shall not be confounded.” By faith, by believing, we are 
placed in connection with this ‘‘corner-stone, elect, precious.” 
These are scriptural illustrations. I present others. 

4. Confidence on the part of the pupil is the bond of union 
between him and his instructor. No progress could be made 
without it. Confidence on the part of the child is what binds 
it to the parent. No doubt a natural affection exists; but if 
it is found to be misdirected it soon exhausts itself. Con- 
fidence is the true bond of union. Confidence on the part 
of the patient is the bond of union between him and his 
physician. He puts his life in the physician’s hands. Confi- 
dence in the ability and valor of his commander is what 
inspires the courage and the energy of the soldier in the day 
of battle. 

Believers are said to believe upon Christ,—to believe into 
Christ. ‘He that believeth on the Son—eée roy ‘ Yedv, into 
the Son—hath everlasting life.” ‘“ That whosoever believeth 
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in him—eés adrdv, into him—should not perish.’”’ ‘He that 
believeth on him—eée adrov, into him—is not condemned; but 
he that believeth not is condemned already, because he hath 
not believed in the name—e¢¢ ro dvoyva, into the name—of the 
only begotten Son of God.” ‘Believe on the Lord Jesus 
_ Christ,—ézt tov Kopeov ’Iycobv Xpocotoyv, in confidence or trust 
east thyself upon the Lord Jesus Christ,—and thou shalt be 
saved.’ These formule are almost universal, when faith in 
Christ is required. They seem to me to indicate not only an 
intimate union formed, but a sort of spiritual identity esta- 
blished, between Christ and believers. This identity is illus- 
trated by the vine and the branches, the head and the members of 
the body, the foundation and the building. Faith is the means by 
which this union is formed, this identity is established. 

5. The relation of faith, then, to our justification is, that it 
establishes the connection which exists between ourselves 
and Christ; it places us spiritually in Christ, and in Christ 
we are accepted; in consequence of what he has done and 
suffered, we are justified. The relation may be represented 
by the altar and the sacrifice. Christ is the altar that sancti- 
fies every offering. We are ourselves the offering; we are 
living sacrifices. Faith is the act or exercise in which we place 
ourselves upon the altar. Upon the altar we are accepted, 
justified, saved. Hence, faith is properly denominated the 
instrumental cause of our justification,—the means by which 
we are justified. 7 

6. We cannot be justified without faith, for the reason that 
we cannot be in Christ without faith. The offering cannot 
be accepted unless placed upon the altar; and faith is the 
placing of ourselves upon the altar. The dying Israelites 
were healed by looking upon the brazen serpent. They 
could not have been healed without so looking, because, 
although the typical serpent possessed naturally no virtue, 
God miraculously endowed it witha healing virtue. But the 
antitype of the brazen serpent—our Saviour, to whom sin- 
ners are to look, in whom they are to believe— possesses an 
inherent virtue. He is mighty to save. 

7. This aspect of the subject confirms a position already 
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taken, that the controversy in relation to the moral character 
of faith is a matter of no moment. Faith ought to be a holy 
exercise; all our exercises ought to be holy; but few of them, 
however, are holy; none are absolutely so. But, whatever 
may be their character, they are accepted, if accepted at all, 
through Christ, not from any intrinsic virtue in themselves. 


4 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


1. In considering the subject of justification, it should be 
observed that we are represented in the Scriptures as being 
justified through various media, or on various accounts,— 
justified by the grace of God, justified by the blood of Christ, 
justified by faith, justified by works. What are we to under- 
stand by all these expressions? The different media, or dif- 
ferent grounds of justification mentioned, sustain important 
relations to the work itself, but of different kinds. I have 
already alluded to these; but it may be useful to set them 
forth in order. . 

First. We are said to be justified by grace: 

Rom. iii. 24: “Being justified freely by his grace, through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus.” 

Tit. iii. 7: “That being justified by his grace, we should be 
made heirs according to the hope of eternal life.” 

We are taught by these passages that the whole system of 
redemption, of which justification is a part, originated in 
grace, and that the application of this system to ourselves is 
a gracious work,—that God called us when in sin by his 
grace, and by his grace enabled us to avail ourselves of the 
provisions of the gospel. All the practical developments of 
this system have been brought about “through the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ Jesus.’’ But the grace of God originated 
that redemption. Grace may, therefore, be denominated the 
final or primary cause of our justification. 

Secondly. We are said to be justified by the blood of 
Christ. The blood of Christ, tropically used to represent the 
entire satisfaction rendered by the Saviour to the government 
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of God, is the procuring or meritorious cause of our justifica- 
tion,—is that on account of which we are justified: 

Rom. v. 9: “Much more then being now justified by his 
blood, we shall be saved from wrath through him.” 

Thirdly. We are said to be justified by faith: 

Rom. v. 1: “Therefore, being justified by faith, we have 
peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ.”’ 

Rom. iii. 28: “Therefore we conclude that a man is justi- 
fied by faith without the deeds of the law.” 

Faith is the instrument or means of our justification,—is 
that, as already suggested, by which we secure an interest in 
the satisfaction rendered by Jesus Christ. Faith is the bond 
of union between ourselves and the Saviour, through whom 
we are justified. 

Fourthly. We are said to be justified by works: | 

James 11. 24: “Ye see then how that by works a man is 
justified, and not by faith only.” 

Good works are the legitimate and necessary results of 
faith,—of evangelical faith,—and a proof of its existence. 
They are the practical developments of faith. They show that 
faith is something which lives, rather than something dead. 
Abraham is said to have offered up Isaac by faith. Again: 
Abraham was justified by works when he had offered Isaac his son 
upon the altar. The explanation is, that faith wrought with his 
works, and by works was faith made perfect. The one was a de- 
velopment of the other, giving it strength and perfection. 

2. The doctrine of justification, as set forth in the Scrip- 
tures, presents the most glorious combination of wisdom and 
mercy of which we can possibly conceive. That sinners 
should be pardoned at all is a wonder; that they should be 
not only pardoned, but justified,—treated as righteous persons, 
accepted and exalted to the privileges of citizenship and son- 
ship,—is still a greater wonder. That all these objects should 
be accomplished in conformity with the principles of justice 
and the ends of good government,—principles by which the 
law of God is magnified and made honorable, and by which 
it is made evident that his throne is established in righteousness, 
—is certainly a consummation of the wonder. This system of 
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salvation is a glorious peculiarity of Christianity. Nothing 
kindred or similar to it was ever presented to the human 
mind. The language of the Psalmist is remotely, if not im- 
mediately, applicable to this: ‘‘Mercy and truth are met 
together; righteousness and peace have kissed each other. 
Truth shall spring out of the earth, and righteousness shall 
look down from heaven.” The sum of the matter is this: 
sinners are saved, and God is honored. They are not only 
saved, but highly exalted,—made kings and priests unio G'od and 
the Father. 

3. Justification by faith has been a cardinal doctrine of 
evangelical Christians in every age of the Church. It was so 
in the earliest ages of Christianity, as we cannot fail to learn 
from the writings and preaching of the apostles. It was the 
primary doctrine of the Reformation. History records that 
the first scriptural truth which was wrought into the heart of 
the great Reformer was, “The just shall live by faith.’’ This 
text created the impulse which shaped the course of his 
future efforts. The truth which it contained became a part 
of his inner life. Justification by faith was styled by him 
“the article of a standing or falling Church,—ecclesiee stantis 
vel ruentis.”’ It was ‘“‘a doctrine which the primitive Chris- 
tians held as constituting the very essence of their system ; 
which the venerable martyrs gloried in, and sealed with their 
blood; and which, as the Church of England observes, is a 
very wholesome doctrine, and full of comfort.” 

Indeed, this doctrine has been the mark of distinction, if 
there has been such a doctrinal mark, in every age, between 
evangelical and unevangelical Christians, the former regard- 
ing it as a capital doctrine, the latter either rejecting or 
modifying it in such a manner as to neutralize its force. 
Justified by faith, we rely upon another for salvation,—upon 
Him who is the object of our faith; justified in part or in 
whole by works, we rely in part or in whole upon ourselves. 
This is clearly the philosophy of the respective systems; and 
we cannot, therefore, mistake the influence of the systems 
themselves upon those who embrace them. In the one class 
we will find humility, self-abasement, and the virtues which 
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spring from them; and in the other, self-complacency, self- 
adulation, pride, and their legitimate developments. All 
history and observation illustrate the applicability of this 
principle. 

4. The method of justification, as here presented, has been 
charged in all ages with licentious tendencies. Objectors 
made this charge in the apostle’s time. Said they, ‘Shall 
we continue in sin that grace may abound?” It is easy to 
see that such an objection, if well founded, would be fatal. 
A doctrine which encourages sin cannot be from God: it is 
in conflict with his whole character; it is not true. Is the 
doctrine of justification by faith justly liable to the charge? 
Let us examine. 

In reply, then, to this charge, I remark: 

First. That this doctrine does not lessen our obligations to 
obedience, but rather increases them. ‘This is a position to be . 
considered. Let us, then, consider it. The atonement in 
consequence of which we are justified does not change man’s 
legal relations or condition. He is still a sinner under the 
curse. When he is justified, he is pardoned, accepted, 
treated as a righteous person, released from the curse of the 
law, but not from his obligations to the law itself. The law 
is still his rule of obedience. His legal condition is changed, 
but not his legal relations. What is the doctrine of the 
apostle ? | 

Rom. i. 81: “Do we then make void the law through 
faith? God forbid: yea, we establish the law.” 

If this method of justification does not make void, but 
rather establishes, the law, it does not release believers from 
their obligations to obedience. And if it does not release 
them from these obligations, how can its tendencies be licen- 
tious? It cannot be so, if the obligations are understood and 
appreciated. 

Again: The theory of these Lectures is, that the law itself 
originates from our relations to God as dependent creatures, 
and that its requisitions are founded upon benefits and 
mercies conferred by him. If this theory is true, the doc- 
trine of justification by grace, so far from diminishing, 
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strengthens infinitely our obligations to obedience, since 
salvation by grace is the greatest conceivable benefit which 
could be conferred upon men. It is impossible, therefore, 
that this doctrine properly presented should have licentious 
tendencies. 

Secondly. That this doctrine does not weaken, but rather 
strengthens, the motives to obedience. I assume that love is the 
only motive to obedience, or, rather, love is obedience itself. 
No man ever obeyed acceptably, or really ever obeyed at all, 
from fear. I use the term fear in its servile sense, and re- 
iterate that no man ever obeyed from servile fear. Obedience 
is universally the offspring of love. The doctrine of justifica- 
tion by grace must strengthen this motive. ‘We love him,” 
says the apostle, ‘because he first loved us.’”’ And when he 
thus speaks, he speaks not only by Divine authority, but he 
speaks philosophically. In every well-regulated mind, love © 
received will generate reciprocal love, if the object from 
which it proceeds is considered worthy. If God has exercised 
such love towards us as is displayed in this theory of justifica- 
tion, how great must be the reciprocal love! If I have been 
redeemed from death and the curse,—if I have by grace alone 
been restored to the hope of eternal life,—have been elevated 
to a position of the greatest spiritual interest and distinction, 
—and all these things are embodied in the system of justifi- 
cation by faith,—do not these considerations appeal most 
powerfully to a well-regulated heart? If much has been for- 
given me, will L not love much ? 

It is to be considered, furthermore, that He who has done 
these great things for us is infinitely worthy of that love 
which his goodness and mercy challenge. He is the embodi- 
ment itself of excellence and perfection. We see thus that 
the motives to obedience are strengthened, rather than dimi- 
nished, by this method of justification. If both the obligations 
and motives to obedience have been strengthened, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive how the doctrine of justification by faith can 
be licentious in its tendencies. Indeed, we know very well 
that it cannot be so. 
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Thirdly. That facts abundantly refute this charge. I quote 
from Dr. Dwight. In order to show that the doctrine of 
justification by faith is neither Antinomian nor licentious in 
its tendencies, he takes the position that “those who have 
holden this doctrine have been the most exact and exemplary 
observers of the law.’’ This position he illustrates by the 
following facts : 

“(1) Their antagonists have extensively acknowledged this 
position to be true. The confession of an adversary in a 
practical case may be usually assumed as decisive evidence. 

“*(2) Those who have holden this doctrine have, by the 
same adversaries, been censured, despised, and ridiculed as 
being unnecessarily exact, and rigidly scrupulous in their 
observance of the duties of a religious life; while their ad- 
versaries have styled themselves, by way of distinction, liberal 
and rational Christians. This could not have existed, had 
not these people thus censured been really exact, so far as 
the human eye could judge, in obeying the commands of 
God. 

**(3) The sermons of ministers holding this doctrine, with 
scarcely a single exception, have urged a stricter morality 
‘upon their hearers than those of their adversaries. This any 
man may know who will read both even to a moderate extent. 
But this could not have taken place had not the doctrine 
itself been peculiarly favorable to obedience. 

‘“‘(4) Those who have holden this doctrine have much 
more generally and punctiliously frequented the house of 
God and observed the duties of the Sabbath than their adver- 
saries. This fact is acknowledged by both parties, and, there- 
fore, cannot be misunderstood. 

‘“‘(5) Those who have holden this doctrine have, among 
Protestants, been almost the only persons who have origin- 
ated, sd dpoitedl and executed missions for the Deca: of 
spreading the gospel among mankind. 

‘“‘(6) The Papists have very generally holden the doctrine 
of justification by works, while the Reformers, almost to a 
man, hold that of justification by faith. The comparative 
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morality of these two classes of men cannot here need any 
ilustration.’’* 

The facts here presented are unquestionable, and they are 
sufficiently numerous and sufficiently distinct and practical to 
satisfy any mind and to give respectability to any doctrine. 

We conclude, then, that if the doctrine of justification by 
faith strengthens both the obligations and motives of obe- 
dience, and if facts show that it is productive of a higher 
order of Christian morality, and of devotion to the great inte- 
rests of man and the glory of God, it cannot be licentious in 
its tendencies. The tree which produces such fruit cannot be a 
corrupt tree. Facts themselves show clearly enough that jus- 
tification by faith, instead of making void the law, practically as 
well as theoretically establishes the law. 
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LECTURE XXXI. 
REGENERATION. 


THis term is not used in the Confession of Faith; and it 
occurs but twice in the New Testament. In the Old Testa- 
ment it does not occur: still, it has acquired a very important 
place in our theological nomenclature. The doctrine of re- 
generation is presented in the Confession of Faith under the 
head of “ Effectual Calling.” It is presented in the following 
language: 

“ All those whom God calls, and who obey the call, and 
those only, he is pleased, by his word and Spirit, to bring 
out of that state of sin and death in which they are by nature, 
to grace and salvation by Jesus Christ; enlightening their 
minds spiritually and savingly to understand the things of 
God; taking away their hearts of stone, and giving them a 
heart of flesh; renewing their wills, and, by his almighty 
power, determining them to that which is good; and effec- 
tually drawing them to Jesus Christ, yet so as they come 
most freely, being made willing by his grace.’’* 

This paragraph describes, under another name, what we 
denominate regeneration. The term regeneration occurs in 

Matt. xix. 28: “And Jesus said unto them, Verily, I say 
unto you, that ye which have followed me in the regenera- 
tion, when the Son of man shall sit in the throne of his glory, 
ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes 
of Israel.” 

The regeneration here mentioned is undoubtedly the work 
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of Christ in his personal ministry, by which his kingdom was 
commenced and a new order of things introduced. Those 
who had followed him in the regeneration were those who 
had renounced all for his sake, and were in a course of pre- 
paration for co-operating with him in the establishment and 
extension of this kingdom among men after his ascension. 
The original word is zadeyyeveota,—a begetting again, the commu- 
nication of a new life. The Church had become dead, and the 
communication of new life—a renovation—was necessary, and 
. was effected through the ministry of Christ and his apostles. 

Titus 1. 5: “Not by works of righteousness which we 
have done, but according to his mercy he saved us, by the 
washing of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost.” 

The original word here used is the same,—zakeyyeveota,— 
and the washing of regeneration mentioned most likely de- 
notes baptism, which has a symbolical connection with the 
renewal of the heart. If this exposition is correct, the re- 
generation described is a distinct thing from the “renewing 
of the Holy Ghost.” Yet, as we shall see, this renewing is 
what the term regeneration, as now used, is intended to de- 
scribe. In neither of these instances, therefore, is it used in 
its popular theological sense with us. Upon the present theo- 
logical import of the term I give several authorities. Says 
Dr. Dwight, 

“This change of heart’’—referring to regeneration—“ con- 
sists in a relish for spiritual objects communicated to it by the 
power of the Holy Ghost.” Again, 

‘“‘ By spiritual objects I intend the Creator, the Redeemer, 
the Sanctifier, heaven, angels, the word and worship of God, 
virtuous men, virtuous affections, virtuous conduct, and all, 
kinds of enjoyment found in the contemplation of these ob- 
jects, the exercise of these affections, and the practice of this 
conduct.” Still further, 

“Tn regeneration, the very same thing is done by the Spirit 
of God for the soul whicl#was done for Adam by the same 
Divine agent at his creation. The soul of Adam was created 
with a relish for spiritual objects. The soul of every man 
who becomes a Christian is renewed by the communication 
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of the same relish. In Adam this disposition produced vir- 
‘tuous volitions. In every child of Adam who becomes the 
subject of virtue, it produces the same effects.’’* 

Whilst the theology of these statements is substantially 
correct, some of the philosophy embodied in them is 
doubtful. 

Says Dr. Beecher, in his discussion of the nature of re- 
generation, 

‘“‘ By this I mean the nature of the change which is pro- 
duced in the subject by the Spirit of God. This, according 
to my understanding of the Bible, is correctly disclosed in — 
the doctrine of effectual calling, as taught in the Confession 
of Faith and Catechisms, as including ‘the enlightening of 
the minds of men spiritually and savingly to understand the 
things of God; taking away their heart of stone, and giving 
them a heart of flesh; renewing their wills, and determining 
them to that which is good, and effectually drawing them to 
Jesus Christ,—yet so as they come freely, being made willing 
by his grace.’ Or, as the Shorter Catechism teaches, more 
concisely and with no less correctness: 

“<«Hffectual calling is the work of God’s Spirit, whereby, 
convincing us of our sin and misery, enlightening our minds 
in the knowledge of Christ, and renewing our wills, he doth 
persuade and enable us to embrace Jesus Christ, freely 
offered to us in the gospel.’ 

‘The substance of what is taught by this varied phrase- 
ology is that a change is effected, in regeneration, in respect 
to man’s chief end, in turning from the supreme love of self 
to the supreme love of God; from gratifying and exalting 
self to gratifying and exalting God; a giving up and turn- 
ing from the world, in all its pomps and vanities, as the 
chief good, and returning to God as the chief portion of the 
soul; withdrawing the affections from things below, and 
setting them on things above; ceasing to lay up our treasure 
on earth, and laying it up in heavegg and so grieving for and 
hating our past sins as that we turn from them all to God, 
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purposing and endeavoring to walk with God in all the ways 
of new obedience.’’* 

This is rather an extended description of regeneration, em- 
bracing a number of its antecedents, attendants, and conse- 
quents, than a theological definition of the term. 

Says Mr. Ewing, 

“The heart, the temper and disposition of the soul, must 
be changed—every power of the soul is changed—from rebel- 
lion, enmity, and wickedness, to grace; that is, the power of 
sin is broken, for sin shall not have dominion over you; the 
soul shall not be under its tyrannical sway. 

“The will that was obstinate now acquiesces in that 
method of redemption, and bends to the high commands of 
God; the affections that were earthly, sensual, &c. are now 
set on things above; the memory that was swift to remember 
evil is now more retentive to remember good; the under- 
standing that was blinded by the god of this world is now 
enlightened to understand the glorious plan of salvation; the 
judgment that was prone to form wrong conclusions in ac- 
cordance with false premises is now more apt to form just 
conclusions about true happiness: in short, the whole soul is 
quickened and made alive to God. Not that any faculty of 
the soul is taken away and new ones added: all the powers 
of the soul are radically changed by the energy of divine 
grace, or by beholding as in a glass the glory of the 
Lord: 

I may remark that this also is rather a practical than a 
scientific statement of the doctrine of regeneration. It em. 
bodies a number of its sequents in addition to the statement. 
of the doctrine itself. 

I quote from Mr. Finney: 

“Regeneration, then, is a radical change of the ultimate 
intention, and, of course, of the end or object, of life. We 
have seen that the choice of an end is efficient in producing 
executive volitions, or the use of means to obtain its end. 
A selfish ultimate choice is, therefore, a wicked heart, out of 
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which flows every evil; and a benevolent ultimate choice is 
a good heart, out of which flows every good and commend- 
able deed. 

‘“‘ Regeneration, to have the characteristics ascribed to it in 
the Bible, must consist in a change of the attitude of the 
will, or a change in its ultimate choice, intention, or prefer- 
ence,—a change from selfishness to benevolence; from 
choosing self-gratification as the supreme and ultimate end 
of life to the supreme and ultimate choice of the highest 
well-being of God.and of the universe; from a state of entire 
consecration to self-interest, self-indulgence, self-gratification 
for its own sake or as an end, and as the supreme end of life, 
to a state of entire consecration to God and to the interests 
of his kingdom as the supreme and ultimate end of life.’’* 

The essence of Mr. Finney’s theory of regeneration is that 
it consists in a change in the attitude of the will. The will, with 
him, is what is denominated in the Scriptures the heart. A 
new heart is a new will, or a new “ultimate choice or inten- 
tion of the soul.” 

It will be readily perceived that all these authorities do not 
coincide. The first and the last quoted are in direct conflict. 
According to Dr. Dwight, regeneration ‘consists in a relish 
for spiritual objects communicated to it’—the heart—“ by 
the power of the Holy Ghost.’’ According to Dwight, the 
disposition is the heart. Of course, the disposition having 
received the spiritual relish, or being changed, will control 
the choice, and we will choose spiritual objects. We will 
choose those things for which we have a taste or relish. This 
is plain. According to Mr. Finney, regeneration “ consists 
in a change of the attitude of the will.” The will, according 
to this theory, is expected to control the taste or relish of the 
heart, instead of being controlled by it. In such a collision 
of authorities, what shall we do? Examine for ourselves. 
Let us endeavor to do this. 

J. Regeneration is sometimes denominated the new birth. 
This latter term is derived from our Saviour’s conversation 
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with Nicodemus, in which is urged the necessity of our being 
born again in order to our seeing the kingdom of God. Un- 
happily, the translation of the passage is not very correct. 
A better translation would be, except a man be begotten again 
or from above, he cannot see the kingdom of God. The object of 
the Saviour was evidently to set forth the necessity of the 
influence of the Spirit of God in order to our understanding 
fully the gracious and glorious truths which he taught. If I 
were at liberty to form my own theological nomenclature, 
I would say that the new birth, or regeneration, if we derive 
the term from the Saviour’s announcement to Nicodemus, - 
denotes that spiritual quickening and illumination by which we are 
enabled to understand and appreciate, in some suitable degree, the 
truths of our holy religion. This sense of the term is clearly 
suggested by the import of yexydw, the verb used by our 
_ Saviour, and the occasion of its use. An effective enlighten- 
ment was the work contemplated. If this view of the subject 
is correct, there is a difference between regeneration and con- 
version. Instead of being the same, the one is the commence- 
ment and the other is the consummation of the same work. 
They are different parts of one great change. It may be re- 
marked, too, that, if this definition is correct, the first object 
of regeneration is to affect the mind. This is so, if it con- 
sists in any degree in a spiritual illumination. 

II. Regeneration is, however, used in a different sense by 
most theological writers. They understand by it a change 
of heart rather than a quickening and an illumination of 
mind. In this sense it is described in the Old Testament as 
the giving of a new heart on the part of God: “A new heart 
also will I give you, and a new spirit will I put within you; 
and I will take away the stony heart out of your flesh, and I 
will give you a heart of flesh :’’ as making to ourselves a new 
heart and a new spirit; as the creation of a clean heart and the 
renewal of a right spirit within us. In the New Testament it is 
represented as a change into the image of God by the Spirit; as a 
renewal by the Holy Ghost; as a renewing of the mind; as a new 
creation. What are we to understand by this variety of ex- 
pressions? I understand that they indicate a change in the 
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affections, desires, inclinations,—in the controlling disposi- 
tion or moral tendencies of men. It is such a change as re- 
sults in love to God and our fellow-men, instead of the 
enmity towards him which is predicated of the carnal mind, 
and of the controlling selfishness which governs us in our 
relations to our fellow-men. 

III. Most minds have a tendency to one class of pursuits 
rather than to another. This is an intellectual tendency. 
Such tendencies are indifferent, as far as holiness or sin is 
concerned. The heart, we say, and I have attempted to 
prove, has a universal tendency to sinful pursuits and enjoy- . 
ments. In this respect its tendencies are directly opposite to 
what they were when man was created, and to what they 
should be. By the heart, too, I mean the seat, the source, 
of our desires, affections, disposition,—all our moral tenden- 
cies. In some hearts these tendencies are evidently stronger 
than in others, but in all they are wrong. The object of the 
entire religious process and discipline which men undergo in 
their present sinful state is to bring them back to that moral 
character and condition, to those spiritual tendencies, which 
they lost by the fall. Regeneration, considered as affecting 
the heart, is one of the most important steps in the process. 
By the fall, holiness of disposition was lost, and sinfulness of 
disposition was acquired. Just so far as the means of grace 
are effectual previous to conversion, this disposition is coun- 
teracted and restrained; in regeneration it 1s overcome, and 
its direction is changed. In the expressive language of the 
apostle, “old things are passed away; behold, all things are 
become new.” A new heart is thus given, and a new spirit 
is put within us. The disposition, the heart, of him who has 
become a subject of this change, is turned towards God, his 
people, his word, his service. His affections are no longer 
earthly, but are set on things above. ' 

IV. The necessity of regeneration will appear from what 
has heretofore been set forth upon the native depravity of the 
human heart. This depravity consists intrinsically in an im- 
proper direction of the disposition or tendency of the heart. 
The object of regeneration is to correct this wrong,—to give 
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the disposition a new and proper direction. It now develops 
itself in enmity against God and in supreme selfishness in 
our intercourse with our fellow-men. Regeneration causes 
it to develop itself in love to God and love to men. A sinful 
disposition turns us away from the fulfilment of the law; a 
holy disposition—such as is the result of regeneration—turns 
us back, at least, to an effort—to a habitual effort—for its 
fulfilment. 

V. It may be remarked that there will be other incidental 
effects of regeneration produced in the intellect—the mind— 
and in the life. 

1. Upon the intellect. Every one is aware of the influence 
of an improper disposition, of prejudice, of passion, in the 
pursuit of truth. They embarrass the mind; they give it a 
misdirection; they introduce into it confusion, disorder, and 
what we call intellectual blindness. This state of mind mani- 
fests itself especially in our investigations of religious sub- 
jects. If the disposition be changed, however, these embar- 
rassments will be removed in a greater or less degree. 
Hence, persons who have experienced this change are im- 
proved, or should be improved, in their. intellectual habits, 
as far, at least, as those habits relate to the examination of 
religious truth. No new revelations are communicated, no 
miracles are wrought upon them; still, in conformity with 
the established laws of mind, they will be more active in the 
pursuit of divine things, more distinct, more comprehensive, 
and, I will add, from the general cause which operates, more 
correct, in their knowledge of them. It is not to be con- 
sidered that a change of heart is a sovereign remedy against 
error. I speak only of the legitimate tendency of such a 
change, admitting that a thousand extraneous influences may 
operate in counteracting this tendency. But it is insisted 
that those who are Christians indeed—who have experienced 
the ‘renewing of the Holy Ghost’’—will, other things being 
equal, embody more of religious truth and knowledge than 
those who are destitute of this “renewing.”’ Our Saviour’s 
announcement to Nicodemus on this subject is explicit: 
“Except aman be born again, he cannot see the kingdom 
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of God.” This implies, evidently, that the new birth will 
contribute to seezng—understanding—the kingdom of God. 
If the new birth is considered in the sense of a spiritual 
illumination, the effect here presented is unquestionable. 
But, considering it as a change of heart,—the sense in which 
we now consider it,—the result is still evident, from the in- 
fluence which the state of the heart exerts upon the mind. 
I may state, further, that a spiritual influence is universally 
represented in the New Testament as an enlightening in- 
fluence. I infer, hence, that truth and spirituality in reli- 
gion have a very close connection,—that where there is more 
of real spiritual influence there is more of evangelical truth. 

2. Upon the life. Regeneration will be manifest in the 
life. The disposition exerts a great, if not a controlling, in- 
fluence upon the outward conduct. Every observer is aware 
of this. I do not say that there is any physical necessity that 
it should be so. The mind should, and could, govern, but 
does not. The current which is underneath is too strong 
for such efforts as man will make in resistance. But, when 
the disposition is changed, the current is changed, and the 
life is changed. The mind and the heart were previously 
in conflict; they are now-in unison, they now co-operate. 
The intellect seeks truth; and a knowledge of truth and the 
practice of duty are intimately allied. The depraved heart, 
—the disposition,—however, is such that it is reckless of 
truth, and shrinks from duty. The renewed heart, on the. 
other hand, follows the guidance of the intellect in search of 
truth and in the practice of duty. The impulses of the one 
are in conformity with the judgments of the other. Hence 
says the apostle of those who had been delivered from the 
servitude of sin by regeneration, ‘But now, being made free 
from sin, and become servants to God, ye have your fruit 
unto holiness, and the end everlasting life.” 

VI. I now proceed to an examination of the philosophy of 
regeneration,—if, indeed, the subject admits of successful 
examination in such an aspect. Can it be so examined? 
What are the various steps in the process? What are the 
agencies employed in this work? Or are we allowed to con- 
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termplute Dut one ugency? cr is there but one step in the 
process? There is one reason of great force why this subject 
of regeneration should be considered susceptible of explana- 
tion: itis a personal experience. Why should a subject which 
is strictly experimental be considered beyond the reach of 
our comprehension? I have an abiding impression that it 
ought to be explained. Can it be done? Let us examine. 
I proceed, then, to attempt an analysis in the following 
remarks : 

1. In this work the Holy Spirit is the great agent. This 
truth has already been presented in the discussion of the 
subject of divine influence. Man does not convert himself; 
he cannot convert himself. It is needless to debate the 
question whether this impossibility is natural or moral. It 
is an impossibility which every experimental Christian has 
felt. There is an agency on the part of man; but it is a 
subordinate agency. The superior agent is the Holy Spirit: 

2. The theory has already been presented that the Spirit 
acts directly upon the heart or mind in awakening its atten- 
tion to its sinfulness and danger, but that, in the case of 
those who are capable of being affected by the calls of the 
gospel, beyond the awakening impulses he operates through 
media, and that the principal medium is the truth,—the 
word of God. Those who are incapable of being affected 
by the call of the gospel, and nevertheless experience this 
change, are regenerated by the immediate influence of the 
Holy Spirit. Infants dying in infancy belong to this class. 
But we are considering the process of regeneration in the 
case of those who are capable of appreciating the calls, the 
warnings, the provisions, the promises, the entire range of 
motives presented in the gospel. 

3. If the Spirit is the agent, and the truth or word of God 
the instrument used by the Spirit, or the medium through 
which he acts, the question is, how does he conduct his ope- 
rations? He is an agent sent on a mission of mercy. Man 
is an agent in a state of hostility against God. The object 


of the Spirit’s mission is to convert him from the error of 
28 
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his ways,—from enmity to love. The word of God is the 
message which he brings to the sinner. It contains the 
arguments, the motives, the appeals, which are intended to 
affect the heart. The Spirit is an agent capable of rendering 
all these effectual. The question to be settled, then, relates 
to the rationale,—the process. Whatis it? Or can it be de- 
termined ? | 

4. In order to the settlement of this question, it may be 
useful to go back and consider briefly a previous question. 
We are now considering man’s conversion from sin to holi- 
ness. The previous question is, how was man originally per- 
verted from holiness to sin? or, rather, how was he perverted 
from a state of holiness to a state of sinfulness? How was 
human depravity introduced at first? The object of regene- 
ration is to counteract and neutralize the depraved tenden- 
cies, the depraved disposition, of the human heart. Can we 
determine how the depravation was effected at first? If it 
can be determined, what was the process? This is a ques- 
tion difficult of solution; but it ought to be answered. I 
have heretofore endeavored to answer it. A few words here, 
however, will not be out of place. . 

5. It is very evident, then, that the depravation did not 
precede the first sin. This is the common theory; but it 
must be false. God would not pervert the whole moral con- 
stitution of man. Man would not do it himself, because he 
had no motive. He had a motive to commit the first sin, 
but no motive to the depravation of his whole nature anterior 
to the sin. The devil could not effect the depravation of the 
human heart. He could present motives sufficient to mis- 
lead, but could do nothing more. Yet it is very evident that 
the depravity of the heart has a connection with the first sin. 
One was. the cause; the other was the effect. Which was 
the effect? I think it very evident that the sin—the un- 
belief and rebellion—of our first parents was the cause, and 
the depravation of their moral constitution was the effect. 
It will be perceived that I am speaking of the process by 
which the hearts of the first transgressors were depraved. 
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The manner in which we become participants of their de- 
pravity we have already considered. 

6. But if the process of depravation was the effect of the 
first sin, how was itso? Have we reached our ultima thule in 
this direction when we have settled it as a question of fact 
that it is an effect and not a cause of the first sn? Let us 
examine whether we can go farther. 

If the process of depravation was a consequence, and not a 
cause, of the first sin, it must have had some connection with 
the penalty inflicted in consequence of the sin. We have 
already learned that the penalty of the positive precept in- 
hibiting the fruit of “the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil’ was temporal death; whilst the penalty of the moral 
law which was violated at the same time was moral or spi- 
ritual death. Moral or spiritual death results from exclusion 
from the presence and favor of God. Man first turned away 
from God, and God then turned away from him. The con- 
sequence was, he lost the knowledge of God,—all realizing 
_ sense of his true character. He learned to look upon God 
as his enemy. From this exclusion from the presence of 
God resulted the depravation of the human heart, or our 
moral or spiritual death. In that image all the descendants 
of Adam have been born, as well as his eldest son born after 
the fall. If this theory does not develop the process of 
the depraving of the human heart, I confess myself unable 
to do it. 

7. I may condense a little. Unbelief was the first sin. 
This was a sin of the heart. The result was the violation of 
the positive injunction. This involved a violation of the 
moral law. The penalty of the law ensued. This was spi- 
ritual death. The transgressor was excluded from the pre- 
gence and favor of God. The result of this exclusion would 
be ignorance of God, confusion of mind with regard to him, 
misapprehension of divine things. Such a state of things 
would exist as might well be regarded an antitype of the 
original chaos. . Out of this spiritual confusion would arise 
that habitual state of mind or heart which became constitu- 
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tional with the race. The whole moral or spiritual tendency 
would become fixed in the wrong direction. The object of 
regeneration, as I have already suggested, is to counteract or 
overcome this established native tendency to what is wrong. 
We are now ready for the philosophy of regeneration, if we 
can reach its philosophy at all. 
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LECTURE XXXII. 
REGENERATION—CONTINUED. 


J. Let us now consider the process, or rather the different 
steps in the process, of Regeneration. 

First. Conviction leads us to repentance, and repentance 
turns us back towards God. 

Secondly. Faith unites us to Christ, through whom we can 
come to God,—can have access to him. 

Thirdly. In Christ we are pardoned, justified, accepted. 
We are released from the penalty of the law,—we are restored 
from our banishment or exclusion. 

Fourthly. We are brought near to God. And what is the 
effect? Asa matter of course, the removal of that state of 
mind and heart which resulted from our exclusion, the 
counteracting and final overcoming of our depravity, the 
subjugation of our hearts to God in love. 

Ii. We may now consider the process of the subjugation. 
It is effected by the united influence of the word and Spirit 
of God, as I have heretofore suggested, the Spirit acting as 
the agent, and the word being used as the instrument or 
means. The word of God embodies the truth as it is in Jesus. 
The Spirit enables the mind, the heart, to appreciate, to rely 
upon, that truth. The word of God presents the character of 
God, of Christ; the Spirit enables us to appreciate, to trust in, 
to love, what is thus developed. It enables us to give our 
hearts to Christ more and more fully. The word of God pre- 
sents our obligations to God our Father, and to Christ our 
Redeemer; the Spirit enables us to appreciate those obliga- 
tions, and inspires within us a disposition to fulfil them. The 
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word of God sets forth the path of duty; the Spirit by its gra- 
cious influence enables us to settle resolutions of obedience 
and carry them into execution. Finally, the word of God pre- 
sents Christ as a Saviour, Mediator, Redeemer,—as our pro- 
phet, priest, and king; the Spirit, in the expressive language 
of the Catechism, ‘‘doth persuade and enable us to embrace 
Jesus Christ freely” thus “offered to us in the gospel.” 

It will be seen that, according to the process here described, 
all counsels, warnings, encouragements, promises, every 
argument, appeal, motive, which might be expected to con- 
tribute to our regeneration,—all are derived from the word of — 
God, directly or indirectly. They are addressed to an intelli- 
gent, thoughtful agent,—are expected to influence his heart. 
The Spirit of God renders these means effective; they do 
influence his heart; the current of his thoughts, desires, 
affections, is changed; he becomes a new man. 

It will be borne in mind that I am not expected to explain 
the manner in which these means and this agency become 
efficacious upon either the mind or the heart. I suppose this 
to be unexplainable. The hidden springs of action, the un- 
developed sources of nature’s operations, no man understands. 

II. The common theory of regeneration is that man is 
wholly passive in regeneration. At least, the language used 
by many would lead us to suppose that they so thought. 
This would be true if the term were used in its primitive © 
sense,—the sense of being begotten again. But in the sense in 
which it is here used, and in the sense in which it is com- 
monly used,—a change of disposition,—man is active in the 
development of the process. He is a subordinate agent, it is 
true, but still an agent. 

1. I use an illustration. An instructor has charge of an 
idle, perverse boy. The pupil dislikes his books, his pur- 
suits, the restraints imposed upon him,—every thing good. 
The instructor wishes to make him a better boy. How does 
he proceed? Does he lay hands upon him, and by a physical 
application change his disposition and habits of mind? In 
such a case the subject would be wholly passive. But does 
the instructor proceed in this manner? Could he effect the 
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‘object desired by such a process? It is plain that he could 
not; and such a process is not attempted. How, then, does 
he proceed? He addresses himself to the pupil’s understand- 
ing; he endeavors to convince him of his folly, of the sinful- 
ness and shame of his course. He sets before him its inevi- 
table results. He points him to the ignominy, the reproach 
and contempt, which must come upon him. He may press 
upon him his obligations to his parents, to society, and to 
God. He may go still further: he may bring motives from 
heaven and from hell. The instructor endeavors to convince 
him—to make him feel—that those who are seeking to promote 
his virtue and obedience are his best, his only sincere, friends. 
By the use of such means and appliances he hopes to over- 
come an unpromising spirit and produce in his pupil a better 
spirit. Thousands of perverse boys have been thus reclaimed. 
But throughout the entire process the subjects have been 
active. They have thought, reasoned, resolved, and executed 
resolutions. 

2. Is there no analogy between such cases and the ease of a 
sinner who needs a change of heart? Ido not ask whether 
the cases are not parallel, but whether the one described may 
not illustrate the other. The sinner is perverse, rebellious, 
opposed to what God requires, and, thus, opposed to God him- 
self. The Spirit of God is a great mind operating upon an 
inferior mind. This subject, however, is a mind, and not 
matter. The word of God is a message containing reproofs, 
warnings, counsels, threatenings, encouragements, promises. 
Every consideration is pressed, every motive is presented, 
here, which can be supposed to operate upon an intelligent 
being. The terrors of the law, the goodness of God, and the 
love of Christ, are brought before the mind. Through the 
medium of such truths the Spirit makes an appeal to the 
heart. Must not the appeal be effective? Still, the appeal 
is made to an agent, and action on his part is called into 
requisition. The very object of such appeals is to induce 
action. 

3. I may add, furthermore, that, according to the theory 
presented in these Lectures, the Spirit of God is supposed to 
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operate directly upon the mind throughout the entire process, 
not only in rendering the truth effective, but in enabling the 
mind to receive and appreciate it more fully; in the appro- 
priate language of the Confession of Faith, enlightening our 
minds spiritually and savingly to understand the things of God, 
taking away our heart of stone and giving us a heart of flesh, renew- 
ing our wills, and by his almighty power determining us to that which 
is good, and effectually drawing us to Jesus Christ. 

4, It is to be understood that this varied phraseology is 
intended to describe a moral, a spiritual, and not a physical, 
change. If the change is moral, and not physical, the subject 
is not wholly passive, but is at least partially active, in re- 
generation. While God works in him, he is still to work out his 
own salvation with fear and trembling. 

IV. The position has been heretofore taken that as the 
depravity of the heart is the result of the curse of exclusion 
from the presence of God, so the change of heart or disposi- 
tion effected in regeneration is the result of the removal of 
that curse,—the result of our being brought near to God. 
This change in our legal condition is secured in our justifica- 
tion. ‘Therefore, being justified by faith, we have peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom also we 
have access by faith into this grace wherein we stand, and 
rejoice in hope of the glory of God.” In justification we are 
brought near to God; we are brought into a state of grace or 
favor through our Lord Jesus Christ. The thought here 
presented may be illustrated by the removal of a cloud which 
obstructs the rays of the sun. The effect is, that the sun 
shines with unobstructed force upon the earth, imparting 
light and heat and animation. The leaves and flowers of 
spring and the fruits of summer and autumn succeed the 
frosts and snows of winter. The following passages of scrip- 
ture will serve as an additional illustration : : 

2 Cor. ili. 18: “But we all, with open face beholding as in 
a glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same 
image from glory to glory, as by the Spirit of the Lord.” 

This passage is intended to describe the process of regenera- 
tion. How is the change produced? From beholding as in a 
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glass the glory of the Lord, we are changed into the same image from 
glory to glory. This beholding implies a nearness to God,—such 
a nearness as could result only from the removal of the curse 
of banishment or exclusion. Placed in this state of nearness, 
we contemplate the image of God as reflected in his works, 
and especially in his word, and, so contemplating, are changed 
into the image which he bears. 

1 John iv. T, 8: ‘Beloved, let us love one another: for love 
is of God; and every one that loveth is born of God, and 
knoweth God. He that loveth not, knoweth not God; for 
God is love.” 

In this passage love to God is attributed to two causes,—to 
our being born of God, and to our knowing God. The want of 
love is especially attributed to our not knowing God, for the 
reason that ‘“‘God is love.’ It is to be observed, however, 
on this subject, that love is one of the fruits of the Spirit,—is 
a sequent of regeneration. But from this passage it is evident 
that our love to God has an essential connection with our 
knowledge of him,—that' it is a result of that knowledge. If 
love is a result of two causes, it must be connected with one 
as the proximate and the other as the remote cause. But we 
are taught in the preceding passage that the change from 
nature to grace is produced ‘by beholding the image of G'od as in 
a glass. We infer, therefore, that our knowledge of God pre- 
cedes our regeneration, as regeneration precedes love. Our 
being born of God is, then, the proximate, and our knowledge 
of him is the remote, cause of our love. But knowledge, 
although a remote cause, is nevertheless a cause, of our love. 
The curse of exclusion must, however, be removed before we 
can have such a knowledge of God as will lead us, in peni- 
tence and submission and love, to him. Such a knowledge 
and such a love as are here brought to view must result from 
our being brought near to God. 

1 John iv. 19: “ We love him because he first loved us.” 

In this passage our love to God is said to proceed from his 
love to us. The one is the cause; the other the effect. But 
how could we know that God loved us? By the evidence 
which we have that he has pardoned our sins. But the pardon 
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of sin is the removal of the curse of exclusion,—the remission 
of the penalty of the law. Our knowledge, therefore, of the 
fact that God has loved us implies our being brought near oe 
him. 

In illustration still further of the position here assumed, I 
present two or three passages which very clearly indicate its 
correlative,—that the curse of exclusion results in the depra- 
vation of the heart. 

Rom. i. 28-32: “And even as they did not like to retain 
God in their knowledge, God gave them over to a reprobate 
mind, to do those things which are not convenient; being > 
filled with all unrighteousness, fornication, wickedness, covet- 
ousness, maliciousness; full of envy, murder, debate, deceit, 
malignity ; whisperers, backbiters, . . . inventors of evil 
things, disobedient to parents, without understanding, cove- 
nant-breakers, without natural affection, implacable, unmer- 
ciful; who, knowing the judgment of God, that they which 
commit such things are worthy of death, not only do the 
same, but have pleasure in them that do them.” 

This is a frightful picture of the depravity of the Gentile 
world. But from what did such depravity result? According 
to the record, it resulted from Grod’s giving them over to a repro- 
bate mind. But why did he thus:give them over? Because 
they did not like to retain God in their knowledge. After the man- 
ner of the first transgressors of our race, they turned away 
from God, and he turned away from them. He gave them 
up. They lost the knowledge of God, and from this resulted 
the state of morals presented in the dark picture. 

Eph. iv. 17-19: “This I say therefore, and testify in the 
Lord, that ye henceforth walk not as other Gentiles walk, in 
the vanity of their mind, having the understanding darkened, being 
alienated from the life of God: through the ignorance that is in them, 
because of the blindness of their heart: who being past feeling 
have given themselves over to lasciviousness, to work all un- 
Mee vanes with greediness.”’ 

Two points are to be observed in this passage. 

First. The Gentiles, of whom the apostle speaks, are repre- 
sented as “having the understanding darkened, being alien- 
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ated from the life of God through the ignorance that is in 
them, because of the blindness of their heart.”’ We have 
thus their depravity and its cause distinctly presented. 

Secondly. The extent of their depravity. From this state 
of darkness, ignorance, and alienation they gave themselves up 
to work wickedness with greediness. 

These passages teach very clearly that our depravity is the 
result of the loss of the knowledge of God; and this loss of 
knowledge results from the curse of exclusion or banishment: 
We have turned away from him, and he has turned away 
from us. We have fallen under his curse. But when the 
curse is removed,—when the penalty of the law is remitted 
through our interest in the Mediator,—we are brought near 
to God, and, contemplating his glory as in a glass, in the express- 
ive language of the apostle, we are changed into the same image 
from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord. 

V. The magnitude of the change wrought in regeneration 
is variously represented in the Scriptures. Says Dr. Dwight, 

‘‘'Those who are the subjects of it are said to be made clean, 
pure, and holy; to have a new heart, a right spirit; to be renewed ; 
to be born again; to be born of God; to be born of the Spirit of 
God; to be made alive from the dead; to be created anew; and to 
be made new creatures. Can any language represent more 
strongly that a real change is made in the moral character of 
man? that he becomes the subject of a character altogether 
new, and never belonging to him before? As a child when 
born has a new state of existence, so he who is born of God 
has a state of existence equally new to him. As a thing 
when created begins then first to have existence, so he who 
is created anew begins then to have a spiritual existence. 
Accordingly, St. Paul says, without charity—love—L am nothing ; 
that is, without holiness, the love of the gospel, I have no 
spiritual being,—no existence in the spiritual kingdom of 
God.’’* | 

Other expressions may be added to those mentioned in 
this paragraph, which indicate the magnitude of this change. 
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We are said to be his “ workmanship,’—the workmanship of 
God; his law is said to be put into our hearts, and written in our 
minds; we are said to be light in the Lord, to be children of light. 
Such expressions indicate very clearly that the change wrought 
in regeneration is a great one. Some of them are, no doubt, 
metaphorical; still, the very nature of the metaphors used 
illustrates the importance and magnitude of the subject 
which they represent. 

Regeneration is the commencement of a series of spiritual 
developments which are to continue forever. It is the con- 
version of an enemy into a friend of God; a resurrection into 
a new life; a translation from the power of darkness into the king- 
dom of God’s dear Son. Ineed not enlarge on this subject. 
Every scriptural representation of the change indicates its 
importance and its magnitude. We have thousands of living 
illustrations that these scriptural accounts are faithful. Says 
Robert Hall, 

“Tf our hearts are given to God,’’—and in regeneration our 
hearts are given to him,—“ we shall regard every thing as full 
of God; we shall taste his smile in his mercies; we shall bow 
with submission to the afflictions we are called to suffer, re- 
flecting that they are inflicted by him. Death will appear to 
us as the messenger of God sent to bring us into his pre- 
sence, where there is fulness of joy. Life, death, things pre- 
sent, and things to come, will all bear the impress and signa- 
ture of God. We shall have peace with God, the peace that 
passeth understanding.’’* 

I need not state and urge that this is an experience wholly 
unknown to an unconverted man. is experience is the ex- 
perience of the wicked, to whom, the highest authority has 
said, there is no peace. 

VI. The position has been assumed, in the progress of this 

discussion, that we are not wholly passive, but at least par- 
_ tially active, in regeneration. Jave we any additional illus- 
trations? Ihave used one: have we any more? Our defini- 
tion of regeneration will be borne in mind: it is a change of 
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disposition, of tendency of mind, of affection, in relation to God. In 
our natural state all these are turned away from God; the 
object of regeneration is to turn them back to him. Let us 
consider whether we can find further illustrations of the truth 
that man is active in such a change. 

1. I have no fondness for a particular class of pursuits,— 
I have an indisposition to follow them; still, it is my duty to 
follow them. And, in order that what is my duty may be- 
come a pleasure, my disposition, as far as it relates to these 
pursuits, must be changed. Can it not be changed, in a great 
measure, by the use of proper means? Cannot my repug- 
nance to what is my duty be overcome? Still, it cannot be 
overcome without thoughtfulness, patience, practice, a fixed 
resolution to be governed by considerations of duty rather 
than my own involuntary preferences. But this thoughtful- 
ness, patience, practice, the formation and carrying out of 
this resolution, call into requisition my own agency. I may 
be assisted in my efforts; but no assistance which can be 
afforded will accomplish the onset without corresponding 
efforts of my own. 

2. I may be what Solomon calls a sluggard; I may have 
an involuntary indisposition for labor of any kind. Can I 
not overcome this repugnance to labor? And is it not my 
duty to overcome it? Still, I never will overcome it without 
thoughtfulness and care and application on my own part. 
But all these imply the exercise of my own agency. <A habit 
of activity, of energy, is what is required; but such a habit 
never can be acquired without previous activity and energy. 
It is, however, a plain case that, in the proper exercise of 
these, a change may be wrought in my disposition as far as 
application to business is concerned. 

3. I may be in a state of enmity against my neighbor. It 
is my duty to be reconciled to him,—to love him as myself. 
Can I not contribute to a change in my feelings, my dispo- 
sition, towards my neighbor? And is it not my duty to con- 
tribute every thing possible towards this end? The case is 
very plain. Still, the thing cannot be done, the change can- 
not be effected, without a proper course of application on my 
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own part. I need not enter into a detail of the process which 
it will be necessary to follow; but every step in the process 
implies an agency on my own part. I may have assistance, 
may have faithful and wise counsellors, may be surrounded 
by salutary influences; still, none of these things will serve 
as a substitute for my own efforts. Jam active in the pro- 
cess from beginning to end. 

4, Ido not present these as parallel cases to the work of 
regeneration, but as illustrations of a case which really has 
no-parallel. It is unique. But, although unique, we suppose 
it to be governed by the ordinary laws of mind, and that the 
change occurs in conformity with these laws. If this is so, 
we may expect to find occurrences in the history of human 
experience which will serve to shadow it forth, however im- 
perfectly. We are authorized to use such occurrences as 
illustrations of a great truth which is exceedingly difficult of 
comprehension. 

VII. It has been admitted that regeneration, although it 
may find illustrations, has no parallel, in the history of human 
experience. Why is this? What is there in the nature of 
the work which places it beyond the range of such a paral- 
lelism? Regeneration is not a miracle, and still it is unlike 
any other human experience. We ask, again, why, how, is 
this ? ) : 

1. It involves more than any other change ever expe- 
rienced by man. It is more profound, reaches farther into 
the hidden springs of action, is more radical and thorough, 
than any similar experience of the human heart. Hence, 
while we may find shadowings, illustrations, of this change, 
we may not expect to find its parallel. All the scriptural 
descriptions which we have of it indicate that it is such a 
change as I here represent it to be. 

2. This change, although not miraculous, is supernatural. 
That it is supernatural is evident from the fact that a super- 
natural agent is employed in its production. That it is not 
miraculous is evident from the fact that such means are used 
in preparing the mind for the process of regeneration, and in 
the process itself, as are adapted to the production of the end 
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contemplated. These means are employed, and evidently 
become efficacious, in conformity with the ordinary laws 
which govern the mind. The agent, however, using the 
means is a supernatural agent. We are to infer, therefore, 
that the change produced will find no parallel in the history 
of human experience. 

VII. Regeneration is a change of disposition. Means are 
used and an agent is employed. Does the change result from 
the application of the means simply, or does the Spirit act 
directly upon the mind and heart in connection with the 
means, thus producing the result? In other words, is re- 
generation the result of moral suasion, or of a divine spiritual 
efficiency upon the mind and heart? 

1. Let us consider again the conversation with Nicodemus. 
Our Saviour taught the necessity of a new birth, or rather of 
being begotten from above, in order to our seeing the kingdom of God. 
We have already seen that he intended to set forth the neces- 
sity of a divine or spiritual quickening and illumination. But 
an illumination falls upon the person illuminated. Means 
are used, but the light reaches himself. A quickening must 
result from a direct application of some kind. 

2. Let us consider also again the vision of the dry bones. 
Means were used; the prophet prophesied upon the bones. 
There «was a shaking; they came together, bone to his bone. 
But there was no life until the Spirit of God entered into 
them. The life, then, was the result of a spiritual efficiency 
upon the lifeless bodies. i 

8. I might multiply illustrations, but I need not. The con- 
clusion, however, is that regeneration is not the result of 
moral suasion,—a mere presentation of the truth, however 
powerfully made, but of a spiritual efficiency exercised in 
connection with the truth upon the mind and heart. Scrip- 
tural representations almost innumerable seem to require this 
view of the subject. Ifa new heart and a right spirit are given 
to men,—if the laws of God are put into their hearts and written 
in their minds,—it is very evident that an effect is produced 
which must be attributed to some cause additional to the 
mere presentation of truth. Both the mind and the heart 
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must experience what I would denominate a spiritual rectifi- 
cation. 

IX. Should I be required to explain how such a spiritual 
efficiency can be exercised in producing this spiritual rectifi- 
cation, my answer would be that I cannot explain it. The 
subject is beyond my reach. I cannot tell how one human 
mind acts upon another human mind. I know that one mind 
is influenced by another mind, and that in their intercourse 
they are governed by certain laws. I may understand some- 
thing of the application of those laws, but beyond this I know 
nothing. 

We acknowledge that falsehood in the mouth of Satan mis- 
led and ruined our first parents,—perverted them from holli- 
ness to sin. We acknowledge, also, that Satan could have 
exercised no efficiency upon them beyond what was found in 
the falsehood itself. Still, we have seen already, and the 
gase is too plain to require an argument, that whilst an 
inferior agency may produce a mischief, one greatly superior 
may be necessary to its correction. I advert again to the 
. illustration of the clock or the watch. A rude hand, by 
displacing a single wheel, may render the whole useless. 
In order that the mischief may be repaired, it is necessary 
that there be a mechanic, and it may be necessary that he 
take to pieces and reconstruct the entire work. I present 
this as an illustration not only of the necessity of a superior, 
a supernatural, agency in regeneration, but also of the extent 
and thoroughness of the change produced in that work, and 
to show that the agent in a work of such extent and thorough- 
ness must be in contact with the subject itself. But still, 
while we insist that all these things are so, and that they 
are conducted in conformity with the ordinary laws of mind, 
we acknowledge our inability to explain how the spiritual 
efficiency contemplated is exercised upon the mind or the 
heart. But that such an efficiency is exercised, and that it is 
exercised by an immediate contact with the subject, seem 
unquestionable. In order that the clock be repaired, a 
mechanic is necessary; and in order to his efficiency in the 
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work of reparation, contact with the subject is equally 
necessary. In order that vitality may be derived from the 
earth, the warmth of the sun is necessary; and in order to 
warmth, it is equally necessary that the rays in some manner 
or other be brought into contact with the earth. 
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LECTURE XXXIILI. 
REGENERATION—CONTINUED. 


I proposs, in this Lecture, to consider a question which has 
acquired some importance with us: Is regeneration a total 
or a partial change? Is a converted man as holy when con- 
verted as he ever becomes? or, rather, as a converted man 
advances in life, does his holiness become more perfect in 
kind, or is it improved in degree only? I do not consider 
this question important in itself; but, as I have suggested, it 
possesses an acquired importance which will justify a distinct 
consideration. 

I. There can be no doubt that the spiritual nature imparted 
in regeneration is improvable,—is developed more and more 
fully through life. Is this an improvement in holiness, or a 
growth in grace? I suppose the distinction between these 
expressions will be understood. If itis an improvement in 
holiness,—if holiness becomes more and more perfect,—the 
change wrought in regeneration is not perfect, but partial 
only. What are the teachings of analogy on this subject? 
Regeneration is a change of disposition, of tendency of mind, of 
affections, desires; a spiritual rectification of the mind and heart. 
It is a change in the moral constitution of man. How are 
other changes wrought in man? Are the first developments 
perfect, or partial? It seems to me that there can be but one 
answer. They are, universally, partial. Tendencies are ori- 
ginated; principles become fixed; these principles are re- 
duced to practice. The aid of habit is invoked. We illus- 
trate by the following cases: 

1. The change from a state of ignorance to a state of know- 
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ledge. How is the change produced? Is it wrought by re- 
velation? Not so: this would be a miracle. Every man of. 
experience knows that the process is painful and tedious, 
that habits of application must be acquired, that a purpose 
must be fixed, that tendencies to idleness and sensual indul- 
gence must be overcome. There is a constant struggle be- 
tween our desire for better things and our desire for ease and 
pleasure. We find a point of time when this struggle com- 
mences, when our purposes become fixed, when our resolu- 
tions are formed, when we commence our new career. But 
we have then acquired the elements of knowledge only: it is 
not perfect. Much ignorance still remains. More than this, 
we have then barely commenced our course of intellectual 
discipline. The mind still needs not only expansion, but it 
needs discipline. May not such a process illustrate the spi- 
ritual change wrought in our spiritual constitution of which 
regeneration is the commencement? There is a point of 
time when a purpose is formed, when new principles become 
fixed in the mind, when new desires, thoughts, and feelings 
arise; but old habits of thought and feeling have to be over- 
come; old spiritual tendencies will struggle for development. 
Hence arises the spiritual conflict so frequently mentioned in 
the Scriptures. The change seems to be partial, and not 
perfect. | 

2. The change from habits of intemperance to habits of 
sobriety. There is a time when it commences. Convictions 
are wrought into the mind that a life of intemperance will 
lead to ruin. A purpose of reformation is formed. A senti- 
ment of self-respect is acquired. The drunkard stands erect 
once more. He is in many respects a new man. The ex- 
ternal change will be perfect and entire; but is it so inter- 
nally? Will he be no more annoyed with the old cravings? 
Are his appetites wholly subdued,—eradicated? Will they 
never struggle for the mastery again? It is a plain case that 
watchfulness, patience, and self-denial are necessary in order 
to the entire subjugation of these. In regeneration, likewise, 
new purposes are formed, new feelings are experienced, new 
life is imparted to the soul; but old tendencies struggle for 
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the ascendency. They are not neutralized, but counteracted, 
repressed. The flesh, with its affections and lusts, is crucified; 
but crucifixion brings a lingering, not a sudden, death. 

3. I might illustrate by a change from a life of idleness and 
extravagance to a life of industry and economy. There is a 
time when the change commences; there is a set of circum- 
stances attending it. It is a distinct, a well-defined change. 
Still, as far as the feelings of the subject are concerned, it is 
partial only. Time and watchfulness and exertion will be 
necessary to bring ourselves into a state of complete and un- 
resisting subjection to the new law of our lives. 

II. It is to be observed that in all these cases the diffi- 
culties to be overcome arise out of the subject itself in which 
the change is supposed to be wrought. In the first case,—in 
the change from a state of ignorance to a state of knowledge, 
—mental indolence and inattention are the chief difficulties. 
These arise from the mind itself, which is made the subject 
of enlightenment. __In the other cases it may, in like man- 
ner, be said that the difficulties arise out of the subjects them- 
selves in which the changes are supposed to be wrought. 
The seat of the changes in all these cases is the seat of the 
chief difficulties which are to be overcome. I say, again, the 
difficulties arise from the subjects themselves which are 
changed, and not from a foreign source. 

IIL. It is to be observed, furthermore, that all these are 
moral changes. Ido not say or believe that they are equally 
important or radical with the change wrought in regenera- 
tion, but that they are wrought in conformity with the same 
general laws,—the laws of mind,—and that, therefore, they 
may serve to illustrate this change. Must not all moral 
changes be wrought in moral agents in conformity with the 
same general laws? It seems to me that the answer to this 
question must be self-evident. The agents and the instru- 
ments employed may be different in different moral changes ; 
but the changes themselves must be produced in conformity 
with the same general principles. 

IV. I present an additional illustration from a physical 
change wrought in the human system. I allude to the 
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change from sickness to health. A man is dangerously ill. 
The current of life is running down. Medicine is adminis- 
tered. The disease reaches a crisis. By the use of proper: 
means and appliances the crisis is passed favorably. The 
current of health and life begins to flow back. The change 
is sensible, distinct, but partial only. There is not yet a 
complete restoration to health. The change is commenced, 
and it is radical, and time and proper means will make it 
perfect. Still, time and means are necessary to its per- 
fection. ® 

V. I might multiply illustrations, but I think I need not. 
It is certainly true that, in changes which are wrought upon 
man, both physical and moral, perfection is not usually 
reached at once. From an ignorant peasant a man does not 
at once become a philosopher. From an inebriate he does 
not at once become confirmed in habits of temperance; from 
idleness and extravagance he does not in a moment become 
changed completely into habits of industry and economy ; 
from a dangerous illness he is not at once restored to health. 
In all cases of change which occur in the physical and intel- 
lectual constitutions of men, and in all others which occur in 
their moral constitution, the process seems to be that tenden- 
cles are originated, principles are imbibed, and then strength- 
ened gradually by development and practice. The aid of 
habit is invoked. A man thus becomes a scholar, a mechanie, 
an agriculturist, a patriot, a philanthropist; he thus acquires 
eminence in any pursuit of life. If experimental religion is 
not a miracle, why.does it not conform, in its influences and 
developments, to the same laws? ‘These are the laws which 
regulate all other mental and moral phenomena. Why should 
they not regulate the phenomena of our spiritual ife? Cer- 
tainly no sufficient reason can be given why they should not. 
In regeneration our wills are renewed, and our affections ara 
so rectified that they are turned away from sin and turned 
towards God; but, still, the willis not beyond the reach of 
evil motives, nor the affections of sinful objects. By a life of 
prayer, of watchfulness, of self-denial, of ceaseless anxiety, 
both the will and the affections must be disciplined, habitually 
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subjugated to duty and to holiness. It seems to me that 
analogy would so teach. 

But what say the Scriptures? -We find an answer in 

Mark iv. 26-29: “ And he said, So is the kingdom of God, 
as if a man should cast seed into the ground; and should 
sleep, and rise night and day, and the seed should spring and 
grow up, he knoweth not how. For the earth bringeth forth 
fruit of herself; first the blade, then the ear, after that the 
full corn in the ear. But when the fruit is brought forth, imme- 
diately he putteth in the sickle, .because the harvest is 
come.” , 

The lesson contained in this parable is derived from one 
of nature’s most familiar works. What isthe process? The 
seed is planted. It develops itself, not into a state of ma- 
turity,—a readiness for the harvest at once,—but partially and 
by slow degrees. There are the seeds of thorns and thistles, 
weeds and briers, in the same soil. These must be suppressed 
in order to the successful maturity of the desired crop. 
When, however, the grain is ripe, the sickle is applied and 
the crop is gathered. . 

The parables of the grain of mustard-seed, and of the 
leaven hid in the three measures of meal, are illustrations of 
the same truth. 

2 Cor. iv. 16: “ For which cause we faint not; but though 
our outward man perish, yet the inward man is renewed day 
by day.” 

The original verb dvaxavovrae, translated here “‘ renewed,” 
signifies, in exact conformity with the translation, to renovate, 
to make new again. It describes a process not of mere develop- 
ment, but of change from the original state of sinfulness to a 
state of more perfect holiness. It is to be observed that this 
renewal is a work wrought upon believers day by day. 

Eph. iv. 20-24: “But ye have not so learned Christ; if so 
be that ye have heard him, and have been taught by him, as 
the truth is in Jesus: that ye put off concerning the former 
conversation the old man, which is corrupt according to the 
deceitful lusts ; and be renewed in the spirit of your mind; and 
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that ye put on the new man, which after God is created in 
righteousness and true holiness.”’ 

On this passage it may be remarked— 

First, That it describes the obligations of Christians,—of 
those who have learned Christ. 

Secondly, That the obligation is threefold. Thess are to 
put off the old man which is corrupt; to be renewed in the spirit 
of their mind; and to put on the new man. Of course, the in- 
ference is that they are not yet fully divested of the old man; 
that they are not yet fully renewed; there is still something 
of the new man wanting. 

Thirdly, That the original word avaveovedai, here translated 
“renewed,” signifies to make new again, in exact conformity 
with the translation. Of course, the renewal is not yet 
perfect. 

Fourthly, The renewal required is a renewal of the spirit 
of the mind,—t@ mvevpate tov voos: For this latter remark 
I shall have need hereafter. 

VI. The experience of both Job and David may be pre- 
sented as illustrative of my position. It will not be doubted 
that Job was a converted man when he said, ‘‘I have heard 
of thee by the hearing of the ear; but now mine eye seeth 
thee: wherefore I abhor myself, and repent in dust and 
ashes.”” David was undoubtedly a converted man when he 
fell into his great sins. Under a deep sense of remaining cor- 
ruption, he prays to God, ‘“‘ Purge me with hyssop, and I shall 
be clean; wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow. Create 
in me a clean heart, O God; and renew a right spirit within 
me.’’ Such expressions indicate an impressive sense of re- 
maining corruption. It is to be considered, too, that they 
are the expressions of a deep and an earnest experience. The 
experience of such men is left upon record for our instruction 
and warning, because they have had a bitter acquaintance 
with the deceitfulness and depravity of the human heart. 

VI. But. the most striking illustration of my position is 
found in the experience described in the seventh chapter of 
the Epistle to the Romans. This passage is intended to de- 
scribe either the struggles of a converted Jew who still feels 
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himself enthralled by Jewish prejudices, or the experience of 
an ordinary converted man who is struggling against the ori- 
ginal tendencies of his corrupt nature. As far as the bearing 
of the passage upon the question under consideration is con- 
cerned, it is a matter of no importance which exposition we 
receive. The experience described is the experience of a 
converted man. The passage, therefore, settles the question. 
There is a fierce and long-continued conflict between the 
tendencies of the mind resulting from the renewal, and the 
original tendencies resulting from our native depravity. 

VIII. But the theory of a perfect regeneration is that the 
soul is made completely holy,—as much so as an angel, as 
much so, in kind, as God himself, and that all sin after con- 
version originates in the body. Accordingly, those passages 
of Scripture which represent the members and the flesh as 
being the sources of sin are interpreted literally. When 
the apostle says, “But I see another law in my members 
warring against the law of my mind, and bringing me into 
captivity to the law of sin which is in my members,” he 
means, according to this theory of regeneration, that the 
members of the body are literally in conflict with the mind. 
When the Scriptures speak of the flesh in contrast with the 
spirit, the theory is that the natural body is meant. Is this 
exposition correct? JI make three remarks upon it: 

1. It is in conflict with the philosophy of the human con- 
stitution. The mind, and not the body, is the source of every 
action and every affection of a human being. If sin consists 
in a wrong choice, it is the mind which chooses. If it con- 
sists in a wrong desire, it is the mind which desires. If it 
consists in wrong feelings of any kind, it is the mind which 
feels. The mind is not the organ of the body, but the body 
is the organ of the mind. The organ through which an 
agent acts may embarrass the agent,—may misdirect, may 
pervert, action; but action must originate with an agent, and 
cannot originate with the organ of an agent. Every choice, 
every emotion, every virtuous and vicious affection, must 
have its seat in the mind. This is what philosophy would 
teach. 
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2. In conformity with what philosophy teaches, I explain 
the terms flesh and members, when represented as the sources 
of sin, as describing the natural, corrupt state of the human 
heart. When Paul says, ‘‘I see a law in my members warring 
against the law of my mind,” I understand him to mean that 
he finds the remains of the natural mind in conflict with the 
tendencies of the renewed mind. When our Saviour says, 
“That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which is 
born of the Spirit is spirit,’ he means that the man who is 
unrenewed—not born or begotten from above—is governed 
by his natural corrupt tendencies, and that he who has been 
thus born of the Spirit is governed by spiritual tendencies. 

I need not enlarge: the terms flesh and members, in such 
cases as have been mentioned, are used figuratively to repre- 
sent the old man with his lusts, and not literally. | 

3. This exposition is sustained by every respectable com- 
mentator in Christendom. Sin and holiness can have no 
positive existence disconnected from the mind or soul. The 
mind sins, and the mind obeys. The mind is sinful, and the 
mind is holy.. If spiritual propensities exist, they exist in 
the mind; if sinful propensities exist, they exist in the mind 
or the soul,—the metaphysical soul,—and not in the body. 

IX. This doctrine of a perfect regeneration and its adjuncts 
is an offshoot of the old Gnostic theory according to which 
all matter is essentially corrupt and corrupting. Mind, ac- 
cording to this theory, however pure, becomes contaminated 
when connected with matter. The Gnostics denied the hu- 
manity of Christ for the reason that they considered matter 
sufficiently corrupting to affect divinity itself. They con- 
ceived, therefore, that humanity, consisting in part of matter, 
would of necessity make the Saviour a sinner. Another off- 
shoot of the same Gnosticism is the theory that the human 
soul is by nature pure and holy, but that, being united with 
an impure body, it becomes corrupted. As I have suggested 
already, I do not regard the theory, in the aspect in which we 
have been considering it, a matter of much importance. If 
men are really regenerated, the great point is practically 
gained. We need not quarrel about the extent of the change. 
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The theory, however, fully developed in all its practical 
bearings, is highly objectionable. We have seen, I think, 
that it is unsupported by philosophy, and equally so by the 
Scriptures. 

X. But a question of great moment arises out of the view 
of regeneration here presented. If this work is partial, and 
not perfect, should the subject die immediately after his con- 
version, is he prepared for heaven? I answer, yes. Two 
reasons may be assigned : 

First. He is removed from beneath every unholy influence, 
and placed at once under influences and surrounded by cir- 
cumstances spiritual and salutary only; every evil tendency 
is immediately suppressed, and the work commenced in 
regeneration is matured in an instant. From an imperfect 
Christian a man becomes at once a saint in glory. | 

Secondly. God knows what is before every man. He 
knows when death is near. Thus knowing, he may hasten 
the work, and cut it short in righteousness. I believe myself 
that he will do so. No one doubts that he may, and often 
does, exercise his sovereign providence in thus doing good. 

XI. Another question presents itself in connection with 
this general subject. The process of Christian experience 
consists of conviction, repentance, faith, a consciousness of 
pardon, love, joy, peace. At what point in the process does 
regeneration take place? This is the question. My answer 
is, that it takes place at that point, wherever it may be, in 
which the subject acquires a new spirit,—a new disposition. 
Metaphysically, this work has its antecedents and its conse-. 
quents. It occupies a definite relation to these. But I pre- 
sent what I consider rather a practical than a metaphysical 
answer to the question. I say again, then, that regeneration 
occurs at that point in Christian experience in which the 
subject acquires a new spirit,—a new disposition, new affec- 
tions of heart. I may illustrate— 

1. By the case of Saul. This is a well-defined case. When 
Saul left Jerusalem for Damascus, he was a bloody persecutor; 
he was “breathing out threatenings and slaughter against 
the disciples of the Lord ;’’ he thought with himself that he ought 
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to do many things contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth; he 
was exceedingly mad against the Christians ; but when near Da- 
mascus @ light shone around him; he heard a voice from heaven 
saying, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? He inquired, ‘“ Who 
art thou, Lord?’ The answer was, “I am Jesus whom thou 
persecutest.”” This answer seems to have subdued his spirit. 
He at once manifested a new spirit, a new temper, a new 
disposition. At this point, then, he becomes a converted 
man. Asan expression of his change of spirit, he inquires, 
‘Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?’’ He had never made 
such an inquiry before; and the spirit which prompted it was 
as novel as the inquiry itself. He was a new man. 

2. [illustrate farther by the case of the prodigal son. He 
had wandered into a far country and wasted his substance. 
He was in a suffering condition. ‘He came to himself,” and 
said, ‘‘How many hired servants of my father’s have bread 
enough and to spare, and I perish with hunger! I will arise 
and go to my father, and will say unto him, Father, I have 
sinned against heaven, and before thee, and am no more 
worthy to be called thy son: make me as one of thy hired 
servants.’ The spirit which prompted his new resolution, 
to arise and go to his father and confess his sin, was a new 
spirit. It indicated that he was a new man. In the moment, 
therefore, in which he acquired that spirit he was converted. 
At least, considering the case of the prodigal as parabolical, 
the point in the representation which I have mentioned © 
illustrates the moment of the change that we denomin: 
regeneration. 

8. The case of the jailer will also serve as an illustration. 
He had treated Paul and Silas with excessive rigor. When 
he saw, however, that the hand of God was with them, and 
felt that he himself was a great sinner, he made the famous 
inquiry, “Sirs, what must I do to be saved?’ These Christian 
ministers expounded the truth to him and to all that were in his 
house. He received the lesson, and “took them the same 
hour of the night, and washed their stripes, and was bap- 
tized, he and all his, straightway.”” His humane treatment 
of his prisoners, and his receiving baptism at their hands, 
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is the first indication that his spirit was changed. He had 
become anew man. The Spirit of God attending the word 
spoken seems to have wrought the effect. 

4. I might present other scriptural illustrations, but I need 
not. The statement, however, may be repeated, that regenera- 
tion occurs at the point of time in the process of Christian 
experience in which the subject acquires a new heart, a new 
disposition, when he becomes morally and spiritually a new 
man; and he becomes such when he acquires a new spirit. 

XII. Another interesting question grows out of this sub- 
ject. Is regeneration a gradual or a momentary work? My 
answer is that it is momentary. There is a distinct point of 
time at which it occurs. All the scriptural expressions which 
describe this change indicate that it is momentary. It is 
denominated a being born again, or a being begotten from above ; 
a new creation; the receiving of a new heart and a right spirit; a 
circumcision of the heart; a resurrection, or a being made alive. All 
these expressions indicate that the work is momentary. They 
are metaphorical expressions, it is true; but, still, the meta- 
phors themselves have an import, and the import can hardly 
be misunderstood. In a restoration from sickness the work 
considered as a whole is gradual, but there is a point of time 
when what we call the crisis of the disease 1s passed. At 
that point the current of health and life begins to flow back. 
Health obtains the ascendency over disease. From this point, 
as I have already suggested, with the use of proper means, 
health is developed out to maturity. The passage of this 
point is momentary. This is an illustration of the momentary 
nature of regeneration. 

XO. Still another question of great ites arises out of 
this discussion: Is regeneration a sensible change? Can we 
always determine the time, the place, and the circumstances 
of the change,—every thing in relation to it? I present the 
‘following answers to this question : 

1. The change and the evidences of it to ourselves are very 
different things. In some cases the evidences may imme- 
diately follow the change; in others they may not; and in 
many cases most probably they do not. In some cases the 
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evidences will be clear and satisfactory; in others they will 
not be so. 

2. We will be more or less sensible of the evidences in 
proportion to their clearness and force. Still, the evidence 
of regeneration will be a sequent of the thing itself, whether 
the sequent follows immediately or not. When men say 
that they have been sensible of this change, they must mean, 
if they understand themselves, that they have been sensible 
of its evidences rather than of the change itself. 

3. In some cases, as I have already suggested, the evi- 
dences will be clear and satisfactory. In such cases they will 
be sensibly felt. In others they will be less clear and less 
satisfactory; still, they may exist and the subject be in 
doubt. Some persons may be converted and never be re- 
lieved from doubt. 

4. It is worthy of remark that the Scriptures do not pre- 
sent the subject of experimental religion in the aspect in 
which it is contemplated in this inquiry. They record that 
the thousands on the day of Pentecost, that Saul of Tarsus, 
and the jailer, were converted under definite circumstances, 
and, no doubt, were sensible—deeply so—of the evidences 
attending their conversion. But in the addresses of our Sa- 
viour and the apostles on the subject of experimental reli- 
gion such circumstances are not mentioned. I think, there- 
fore, that, in conformity with their example, whatever may 
have been the experience of early Christians under an extra- 
ordinary dispensation, we are not authorized to press a know- 
ledge of the time, place, and circumstances of our regenera- 
tion as an evidence of its having taken place. | 

5. In every question of this kind, we are to take into con- 
sideration that men have different temperaments, habits of 
mind and feeling,—that some are more sensitive than others, 
that some are more sanguine, and others more doubtful. 
Finally, we are to consider that the truth is sometimes more 
powerfully impressed upon the mind than at others,—that 
the Spirit of God is more abundantly poured out, that in 
such seasons the state of religious feeling will be more in- 
tense, and all religious emotions will be more distinctly 
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marked. It seems to me, therefore, that it must be difficult, 
if not impossible, to establish a rule of the kind implied in 
the inquiry which will be applicable to all cases. 

6. In conclusion, allow me to remark that the result of my 
experience and observation, and of my examination of the 
Scriptures on this subject, is a deep and earnest convic- 
tion that we are not to rely upon the evidences of what we 
eall the time and place and circumstances of our regenera- 
tion as its true evidences, and that the habit of presenting 
these and insisting upon them as reliable evidences of the 
genuineness of this work is unauthorized and dangerous. 
The Scriptures establish a class of evidences of a different 
kind. Do I love God and my fellow-men? Have I the mind 
of Christ? Do I love his service? Am I willing to renounce 
all for his sake? These and similar questions I am to pro- 
pound to myself, if I wish to settle the great question of my 
personal religion. Such questions arise properly out of the 
distinct and earnest teachings of the Scriptures. All other 
questions are, however, overlooked in these great standards 
of our faith and practice. We are, therefore, not to substi- 
tute another religion for the religion of the Bible, nor are we 
to substitute another class of evidences of our personal reli- 
gion, or the religion of others different from what we find 
there. Such a course in either case is equally unauthorized, 
and it might be equally fatal. 
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LECTURE XXXIV. 
REGENERATION CONSIDERED EXPERIMENTALLY. 


We have considered Regeneration in some of its theoretical 
aspects. I now proceed to consider it as an experience. 
There may be difficulties in the theory; we may inquire, in 
the spirit and language of Nicodemus, “‘ How can these things 
be?” These difficulties are admitted to exist, at least, to 
some extent; but in the experimental aspects of the subject 
they in a great measure disappear. In a state of nature we 
are blind; we know but little of the way which God has pre- 
scribed. But our experience is, that the blind are led in a way 
they know not, and in paths they have not trodden ; that darkness is 
made light before them, and crooked things straight. 

Experience is the only reliable source of much of our 
knowledge. It assists us in the most important transactions 
of life. We resort to its teachings in the case before us, and 
expect lessons from it which we could not expect from any 
other quarter. Regeneration is a most interesting personal 
experience; and hence it will result that, whilst the most 
thoroughly instructed Christian minister will find many em- 
barrassments and difficulties in expounding the theory of 
regeneration, the most common Christian will be able to 
understand, if he cannot explain, the experimental process. 

In considering regeneration as an experience, it will be 
proper to present some of its antecedents and consequents. 
We shall thus understand the subject more fully. In doing 
so, [ shall be compelled to repeat some things heretofore con- 
sidered. This must be borne. Among the antecedents of 
Regeneration are to be considered— 
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I. Conviction of sin. This subject has been considered in 
connection with the doctrine of Repentance. It is introduced 
here because it has an essential connection in like manner 
with the doctrine of Regeneration. There are two degrees of 
conviction. 

1. The first is produced by the word, and sometimes by the 
providences, of God. When we compare our lives, and espe- 
cially the state of our hearts, with the requisitions of God’s 
word, we are convinced that we have fallen short of those 
requisitions. We have not only neglected duty, but we have 
committed transgression. By the providences of God our 
attention is often awakened to thoughtfulness of our obliga- 
tions to him. The result must be, in a serious mind, a con- 
viction of our delinquency. This is a conviction of sin which 
results from a knowledge of the law of God. Says the 
apostle, ‘‘By the law is the knowledge of sin.” I do not see 
how such a conviction can be escaped by a serious man. 

“This, however, is not an account of the knowledge of sin 
intended by conviction, as that word is customarily used by 
divines. The great body of sinners under the gospel have, in 
some degree at least, this knowledge, and yet are not justly 
said to be convinced.’’* 

2. The second degree of “‘conviction of sin denotes some- 
thing beyond the common views of the mind concerning its 
sins, and is always a serious, solemn, heart-felt sense of their 
reality, greatness, guilt, and danger. This all sinners under 
the gospel have not, as every man knows who possesses a 
spirit of common observation, and peculiarly every man who 
becomes a subject of this conviction.. Every such man knows 
that in his former, ordinary state he had no such sense of 
sin.” 

3. Under the influence of conviction of the first degree, the 
subject knows and will acknowledge himself to be a sinner; 
under a conviction of the second degree, however, he not only 
knows but feels himself to be asinner. The first is an affec- 
tion of the intellect; the second is an affection of the heart. 


* Dr, Dwight, Sermon LXXYV. + Ibid. 
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The publican and the jailer are scriptural specimens of those 
who are thoroughly convinced of sin. The one “smote upon 
his breast, saying, God be merciful to me a sinner;”’ the other, 
under the influence of what was to him no doubt a strange 
affection, ‘‘called for a light, and sprang in, and came trem- 
bling, and fell down before Paul and Silas, and said, Sirs, 
what must I do to be saved?’ Conviction in both these cases 
was deep, pungent, awakening; it affected the heart,—was not 
merely a matter of judgment, but of intense feeling. Such is 
undoubtedly the experience of every man, in some degree at 
least, who enters seriously upon the great work of his personal 
salvation. Some allowance is to be made for difference of 
temperament; some also for difference of education, and 
general habits of thought. Some temperaments are more 
ardent, more susceptible of emotion; others are more quiet 
and equable; still, in every properly awakened heart there is 
a deep and an abiding sense of sin, accompanied by a suitable 
sense of its demerit and its fearful consequences. Says Dr. 
Dwight, 

‘‘When the man becomes a subject of religious conviction, 
he feels for the first time that sin is a real and dreadful evil. 
For the first time the law of God is seen to be a righteous and 
reasonable law, demanding nothing but what ought to be de- 
manded, and forbidding nothing but what ought to be for- 
bidden. Its precepts and penalties are both yielded to as 
just; and God is acknowledged to be righteous in prescribing 
the former and inflicting the latter. 

‘“‘These views, it is to be remembered, are wholly new to 
the sinner. Their novelty, of course, greatly enhances, in his 
eye, the terrifying and oppressive magnitude of the subject. 
All new things affect us more when new than when by fre- 
quent repetition they have become familiar. Before, he never 
in sober earnest believed himself to be a sinner. To find 
himself, therefore, to be not only a sinner, but a sinner of so 
guilty and blamable a character, naturally overwhelms him 
with anguish and dismay.”* 


* Sermon LXXV. 
30 
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4. I should add, that as the first degree of conviction is 
produced mainly by the word and providences of God, so the 
second is produced by the Spirit attending that word and 
those providences and making them effective. The Spirit co- 
operated with the providence of God in the case of the jailer. 
At least we so suppose. We cannot account for all the phe- 
nomena connected with it, without such an admission. The 
Spirit co-operated with the word on the day of Pentecost. The 
case is plain; thousands were cut to the heart, and said to 
Peter and to the rest of the apostles, ‘‘Men and brethren, 
what shall we do?” 

5. This is in conformity with the promise of the Saviour. 
His promise was, that the Comforter should come; and, in 
addition, ‘“‘when he is come, he will reprove the world of sin, 
of righteousness, and of judgment.’’ The subject of divine 
influence has already been considered. I need not, therefore, 
enlarge upon it here. Let it suffice to say that this is the 
influence by which we are drawn to God. ‘No man,”’ says 
the Saviour, “‘can come to me, except the Father which hath 
sent me draw him.” When drawn to the Saviour, we are 
drawn by the influence of the Holy Spirit. This influence 
affects not only the mind, but the heart. Its impression is 
deep,—an impression of the utter helplessness, wretchedness, 
and misery of him who continues in sin. 

II. Sorrow for sin. A serious man cannot have such a 
sense of the demerit and danger of sin, as I have attempted 
to describe, without some degree of sorrow for what has 
involved him in so much wretchedness and danger. His 
views of the heinousness and odiousness of sin, as committed 
against a just and holy God, a benefactor and friend, may be 
defective. 

1. His sorrow may not be an evangelical sorrow, in the proper 
sense of that expression; still, it is a sorrow which affects 
the heart. The affection may be selfish,—may look to a 
deliverance from sin as a dreadful evil, rather than as a thing 
odious in itself and offensive to God; still, it is an affection 
of sorrow for sin. The prodigal of the parable is an illustra- 
tion. It is very evident that his first emotions arose from an 
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oppressive and pinching sense of his wants. “How many 
hired servants of my father’s have bread enough and to 
spare, and I perish with hunger!” It is not my purpose, 
however, to be metaphysical. HExperience is the subject of 
consideration ; and certainly I may be allowed to say, with 
confidence, that sorrow for sin is an antecedent of regene- 
ration. ) 

2. The universal command is, that we turn from sin. But 
will a sinner comply,—will he turn from that which he loves, 
—unless there is a conviction that injury is threatened, that 
imminent danger is before him? Our experience and obser- 
vation teach us that he will not. But when a deep sense of 
approaching injury and danger exists, it seems to me that 
regret and sorrow for what has involved us are legitimate 
results. Whatever may be said of the philosophy of this 
theory, it is certainly corroborated by the experience of every 
serious and thoughtful inquirer for the way of salvation. I 
quote from Dr. Dwight: 

‘“‘ Antecedently to this period,” says he, “the sinner has in 
many instances lived without a single sober thought of asking 
this question at all,”’—the question of the jailer. ‘Go thy way 
for this time: when I have a convenient season I will call for thee, 
nas been his only language to repentance and reformation. 
The subject has never become seriously interesting to him 
before. Before, he has never seen his guilt nor his danger. 
Before, he has not wished for salvation; has found good 
enough in the world, in sense and sin, to prevent all anxiety 
about future good; has considered this as present and real, 
and regarded that as distant, doubtful, and imaginary. But 
now his danger of ruin and necessity of deliverance appear 
in their full light. In this situation he makes the ‘inquiry 
of the jailer’ with all possible solicitude. His happiness, his 
life, his soul, in the utmost danger of being lost forever, are 
felt to be suspended upon the answer. He beholds God 
his own enemy, and an unchangeable enemy to sin and 
impenitence, now rising up to destroy him utterly and to 
pour out upon him his wrath and indignation. In the 
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deepest anguish he searches with prying eyes for a place of 
safety.’’* 

The heart of a sinner thus sensibly affected is filled with 
bitter anguish, and, from an apprehension of impending dan- 
ger, cries out, in the language of the jailer, “ What must I 
do to be saved?” Does not such a state of things indicate 
the sorrow for sin of which we speak ? | 

III. A willingness to forsake sin. The experimental pro- 
cess is obvious: conviction of ‘sin deep and awakening, sor- 
row for sin arising from an apprehension of its fearful con- 
sequences, and, it may be, a deep sense of its personal de- 
merit. Such a sorrow induces naturally a willingness, a 
readiness, to forsake sin. Can I see myself standing upon 
the brink of a frightful precipice without an effort to escape? 
But this effort implies a willingness to retrace the steps by 
which I have been brought into such peril. Sin will not be 
pardoned until there is a willingness to renounce it. The 
new heart will not be given until the old heart is given to 
Christ. Regeneration, then, implies a willingness to for- 
sake sin. 

1. Is not this doctrine distinctly set forth in such scriptures 
as the following? 

Deut. xxx. 15, 19, 20: “See, I have set before thee this 
day life and good, and death and evil. I call heaven and 
earth to record this day against you, that I have set before 
you life and death, blessing and cursing: therefore choose 
life, that both thou and thy seed may live: that thou mayest 
love the Lord thy God, and that thou mayest obey his voice, 
and that thou mayest cleave unto him; for he is thy life, and 
the length of thy days; that thou mayest dwell in the land 
which the Lord sware unto thy fathers, to Abraham, to Isaac, 
and to Jacob, to give them.” 

Isa. i. 19, 20: “If ye be willing and obedient, ye shall eat 
the good of the land: but if ye refuse and rebel, ye shall be 
devoured with the sword: for the mouth of the Lord hath 
spoken it.”’ 


* Sermon LXXYV. 
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Tsa. lv. 7: “Let the wicked forsake his way, and the un- 
righteous man his thoughts: and let him return unto the 
Lord, and he will have mercy upon him; and to our God, for 
he will abundantly pardon.” 

The leading lesson taught in all these passages is very dis- 
tinctly taught: it cannot be misunderstood: A willingness 
to renounce sin precedes the forgiveness of sin; willingness 
and obedience are necessary in order to life. But regenera- 
tion is the commencement of the new life. 

2. But what is the testimony of experience on this subject ? 
See a sinner thoughtful, serious, fully awakened. His soul is 
burdened. His heart, however, is like adamant. Darkness 
deep and dense hangs over him. What would he give for 
relief? He would give any ordinary consideration. But re- 
lief will never come until his purpose is fixed to renounce 
sin. The fixing of this purpose is an exercise of the will. 

3. Regeneration, then, does not consist in “a change in 
the attitude of the will,” but is a consequent of a proper exer- 
cise of the will. Regeneration is a renewal of our spiritual 
nature. We are in Christ by faith. In Christ we are ac- 
cepted; sin is pardoned. From Christ, by the influence of 
the Holy Spirit, we derive a spiritual life.. But he that ac- 
cepts Christ must be willing to forsake sin. ‘No man can 
serve two masters.” 

IV. Confidence or trust in Christ. I have already endea- 
vored to teach that such a confidence or trust is faith. Under 
our first religious impressions we are disposed to trust in 
ourselves, in our fellow-men, in any thing, aside from Christ, 
presenting a ground of hope. But all these are soon found 
to be refuges of lies. They afford no relief,—present no 
prospect of deliverance from our troubles. Our experience 
is that.of the Psalmist. “I sink,’ says he, “in deep mire, 
where there is no standing. I am come into deep waters, 
where the floods overflow me.” Every effort towards escape 
seems only to involve us more deeply. What can a sinner 
do in such circumstances? The gospel presents a ground of 
confidence, of trust. He may have tried every other ground. 
This is his last hope. He tries this. With a trembling hand 
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he lays hold of the sacrifice of the cross. He throws himself 
upon the Rock of ages; he trusts, he confides, in Christ, re- 
nouncing every other trust. As I have said, this is faith. It 
is the fulfilment of the chief condition. Pardon of sin and 
renewal of heart follow. 

In connection with confidence or trust may be considered 
the surrender of the heart to God. This exercise is impelled by 
a sense of our inability to help ourselves. A new heart is 
felt to be needed. A new heart is required. The heart of 
stone is felt to be insupportable and unmanageable by our- 
selves. It has been devoted to sin, to the world, and to self. 
Feeling that it must be renewed, and that the renewal is a 
work which we cannot ourselves accomplish, we surrender it 
to God. Our will sinks into his will. The surrender is un- 
conditional. The rebel subjugates himself. His long-con- 
tinued opposition comes to an end. This is what some de- 
nominate the consent of the heart to the conditions of the gos- 
pel. Ihave already said that this is so nearly allied to con- 
fidence, trust, or faith, as to be, in fact, the same thing. 

Among the consequents of regeneration may be placed— 

I. Peace. ‘Being justified by faith, we have peace with 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ.”’ - This expression has, 
without doubt, an immediate reference to an external rather 
than to an internal peace,—to a forensic settlement of our 
legal difficulties through Christ; but, still, regeneration is 
followed by an inward peace. Believing, we are pardoned,— 
justified. The evidence of pardon is imparted with greater 
or less clearness to the heart. The result of this evidence is 
peace, tranquillity of mind. The subject may not be satisfied 
that the great change has occurred: it may not occur to him 
to claim the Christian’s hope. But the inward storm has 
been allayed. A heavy burden has been removed from the 
heart. That which was formerly like the troubled sea, casting up 
mire and dirt, has become peaceful as the waters of quietness. 
“Great peace have they which love thy law, and nothing 
shall offend them.” ‘The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, 
. peace.” 

II. Love to God and to men. This is the first impulse, 
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outgoing, of the renewed heart. Peace is rather a state of 
mind; love is an active, a positive development. 

1. Love to God is its first development. This, of itself, 
takes two forms: 

First. A love of gratitude. Says the apostle, ““We love 
him because he first loved us.” Gratitude is the spontancous 
outflowing of a well-regulated heart for benefits received. 

Secondly. But love to God develops itself in a still purer, 
more holy, and more exalted form. We love him because he 
is worthy to be loved. This is an exercise of complacency or 
delight. In his character “he is altogether lovely.” Nota 
single spot nor blemish is found. What formerly appeared 
stern, fearful, and repulsive now presents itself as a combina- 
tion of inimitable excellencies. The sinner renewed can 
fully appreciate the language of the Psalmist: ‘“ Whom have 
fin heaven but thee? And thereis none upon earth that I 
desire besides thee.” 

2. Love to God is followed by love to man. This also de- 
velops itself in two forms: 

First, In love to the people of God,—the Christian brother- 
hood. Says the apostle, “We know that we have passed 
from death unto life, because we love the brethren.” ‘The 
same apostle reasons in the following manner: “very one 
that loveth him that begat, loveth him also that is begotten 
of him.” If we love God, the Father, we will love his people, 
the children. This is, no doubt, in conformity with universal 
Christian experience. This development of love, another 
apostle denominates brotherly-kindness. But, 

Secondly, The early impulses of Christian love are not 
confined to the Christian brotherhood: they extend to all 
men, to the world that lieth in wickedness. Have we ever known 
a Christian who did not look with interest to the salvation of 
men? What was the spirit of Christ in this respect? The 
question is easily answered. Did not a generous heart bring 
him from heaven to earth on a mission of suffering and 
merey? Similar to his are the emotions of every Christian, 
—especially under the influence of his first love. 

I have spoken of love both to God and to man as an im- 
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pulse. From an impulse, however, it grows into a habit. 
It becomes a rule of life. We are commanded to “walk in 
love, as Christ also hath loved us, and hath given himself for 
us an offering and a sacrifice to God for a sweet-smelling 
savor.’ This injunction indicates that love is to be the 
governing and controlling principle with us. 

II. Delight in the service of God. To an unrenewed 
man such a service is a drudgery. He takes no delight in it. 
It is true, the force of habit, the influence of education, 
various causes, may operate in imparting a degree of interest 
to such a service when no real spiritual interest is felt in it; 
but, I say again, an unspiritual, an unrenewed, man cannot 
take delight in: the service of God. He has no sympathy— 
spiritual sympathy—with such a service. On the other hand, 
a man whose spirit has been renewed can say, in the proper 
spirit of the words, “A day in thy courts is better than a 
thousand. I would rather be a door-keeper in the house of 
my God than to dwell in the tents of wickedness.” Again, 
‘‘How amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts! My 
soul longeth, yea, even fainteth, for the courts of the Lord; 
my heart and my flesh crieth out for the living God.” Still 
again, ‘One thing have I desired of the Lord, that will I seek 
after: that [ may dwell in the house of the Lord all the days 
of my life, to behold the beauty of the Lord, and to inquire 
in his temple.’”’ Such expressions indicate the interest of a 
spiritual man in what we call the worship of God. It is cer-. 
tainly a delightful interest. 

A similar interest is felt in every service of God, whether 
public or private. To whatever God may call, knowing and 
feeling that it is a call of God, a renewed man engages in it, 
prosecutes it, with pleasure. Paul was a happier man in the 
prison at Philippi, or amidst the perils of shipwreck, than he 
would have been upon the throne of the Ceesars in conscious 
rebellion against God. A good man takes delight in every 
service of God. Whatever may be the labor or the sacrifice, 
he enters upon it with a willing and an earnest heart. I have 
spoken of Paul. When he was converted, his first inquiry 
was, ‘‘Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” His whole 
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subsequent life is illustrative of what he meant by this in- 
quiry. 

IV. Delight in the word of God. The precepts of this 
word are considered authoritative; its promises are exceed- 
ingly great, and they are precious toa good man. * His de- 
light is in the law of the Lord, and in his law doth he medi- 
tate day and night.” Again, says the Psalmist, “Oh how 
love [thy law! It is my meditation all the day. I rejoice at 
thy word, as one that findeth great spoil. I love thy com- 
mandments above gold, yea, above fine gold. Thy word have 
I hid in my heart, that I might not sin against thee.” All 
these are expressions of the experience of a good man,—a re- 
newed man. Of such a man says Dr. Dwight, 

“In the word of God he discovers multiplied streams of 
pure and increasing pleasure. Here are disclosed the charac- 
ter, designs, and works of the Creator; the rebellion, guilt, 
and condemnation of man, and his restoration by forgiving, 
redeeming, and sanctifying love. Here the means of grace 
and salvation are revealed; the truths which we are to be- 
lieve, and the precepts which we are to obey. Here life and 
immortality are brought to light by the Redeemer; and the 
path which leads to them is pointed out by the finger of God. 
The Bible is a window in this prison of hope, through which 
we look into eternity. It is the door of heaven, through 
which, opened by a divine hand, we cast our view into that 
diated’ region, and behold the ene splendor, and hopper 
ness ie reign and triumph there foréver.’’* 

There is no difficulty in accounting for the interest of a 
good man in the Scriptures. It is the result of a cause which 
might be expected to produce such an effect. He is under 
the influencé of the same Spirit which inspired the Scrip- 
tures. The spirit of the man is in sympathy with the Spirit 
in the word. The process is like adding burning coal to 
burning coal in the kindling of the fire. 

It has been often remarked that the Scriptures never lose 
their interest with a truly pious man. This remark is the 
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result of all experience and observation. He rather increases 
in his delight in them while he lives. The most eloquent 
productions of men may cease to please; but the Bible is the 
book of his heart to his dying day. The time will never 
come when he will not be able to say, as a matter of earnest 
experience, ‘‘I will delight myself in thy statutes; I will not 
forget thy word.” 

V. Newness of life. The Scriptures everywhere present 
this as a consequent of newness of heart. It must be so, 
since out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh; and, 
again, “Out of it are the issues of life.” The philosophy of 
our Saviour was very practical: ‘Ye shall know them by 
their fruits. Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles? Even so every good tree bringeth forth good fruit ; 
but a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit. A good tree can- 
not bring forth evil fruit; neither can a corrupt tree bring 
forth good fruit. Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know 
them.” The apostle elucidates the matter thus: “ But now 
being made free from sin, and become servants to God, ye 
have your fruit unto holiness, and the end everlasting life.” 
It seems a plain case that those who love God will keep his 
commandments. We have already seen that love to God is 
one of the first impulses of the renewed heart,—that a re- 
newed man delights in the statutes, the law, and the word of 
God. If we ibys God and delight in his word, we will strive 
to fulfil that word. I need not insist that such an effort will 
result in newness of life. 

It may be remarked, too, in concluding this topic, that the 
great end of Christianity is holiness. This is what was lost 
by the fall. The gospel is a system of remedies. The chief 
end of all remedies is the removal of disease. Sin is the dis- 
ease; holiness is the restoration. We are required to le per- 
fect, even as our Father who is in heaven is perfect. The purifica- 
tion of the stream is the legitimate result of the purification 
of the fountain. In this case it is not only the legitimate, 
but the intended, result. Our Saviour “ gave himself for us, 
that he might aes us from all iniquity, and purify unto 
himself a peculiar people, zealous of good works.” 
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VI. These consequences of regeneration may be, and 
should be, regarded as, in like manner, the evidences of its 
existence. We may receive its antecedents as evidences, and 
be mistaken. Some of these antecedents, at least, may exist, 
and the great change never be reached. But, if a man loves 
God and his fellow-men in the proper sense of the expression, 
if he delights in the service of God, if he delights in his word, 
if he is living a new life, he furnishes the best possible evi- 
dence to himself and others that he is what the Scriptures 
denominate ‘a new creature.’ Old things have passed away ; 
all things have become new. This is not the class of evidences 
which we sometimes desire; but they are the scriptural evi- 
dences. Others of the same kind might be added, but need 
not be. Such affections as I have mentioned indicate clearly 
enough that the great change has been wrought upon the 
heart which we are authorized to expect will develop itself 
out in spiritual life and beauty and glory forever. 

I conclude with some general remarks upon the subject 
of regeneration, as it has been considered in this and pre- 
ceding Lectures. 

1. According to the theory here presented, the work which 
terminates in regeneration is commenced in the understanding, 
—the intellect. Through the intellect the heart is affected. 
Motives are presented, appeals are made, warnings are uttered, - 
persuasions are offered, and knowledge is imparted, or rather 
the apprehension is quickened, and an increase of knowledge 
is the result. The stubbornness and rebellion of the heart 
are overcome, and the sinner becomes a new man, not by an 
infusion of holiness into the soul, but by the Holy Spirit’s 
enabling it to perform holy exercises. The will is renewed,— 
the affections are turned to God. The influences, howevet, 
are all moral; the process is moral. This theory, therefore, 
combines in regeneration the agency of God and the agency 
of man. If the heart is moved through the intellect, human 
agency is brought into requisition. If the heart is not affected 
through the intellect, this agency is excluded. This latter, 
however, as it has been made appear sufficiently, is not the 
theory of these Lectures. 
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2. According to the theory here presented, man is subject- 
ive, but not passive,—he is a subject, but not a machine. He 
is an agent under the tuition, guidance, and counsel of 
another agent, infinitely superior to himself, it is true, but 
still not so far superior as to destroy or absorb the agency of 
the subordinate. From this agent he receives reproofs, pro- 
mises, persuasions, encouragements, every needed aid in 
giving his heart to God, and in exercising love to God,— 
duties which he could not of himself perform. Still, he is 
himself an agent in improving convictions, in receiving 
encouragements, in embracing promises, in the exercise of 
repentance, faith, and love. The superior agent excites to 
action, then co-operates, but does not perform the acts re- 
quired of the inferior. The Spirit of God awakens, arouses, 
reproves, encourages, strengthens, persuades and enables, but 
neither repents, believes, loves, hopes, nor fears for man. 
These are our own exercises. It hence appears that in the 
entire religious process, as I have suggested in relation to 
regeneration, man is subjective, but not passive. 

3. The theory of these Lectures is, that regeneration is a 
momentary work. There are development and progress in 
the process of bringing a sinner, or in the process of a sinner’s 
coming, to God. But there is a moment in which the new 
life commences. That life is a life of love. Rebellion and 
enmity are characteristic of the unrenewed, submission and 
love of the renewed, heart. It may be difficult to fix upon 
this moment,—this punctum temporis. It is difficult to de- 
termine the exact moment in which the flower is fully blown, 
the fruit is fully ripe, the light of the morning has fully 
developed itself, the disease reaches its crisis: still, there is 
an exact moment in which all these things occur. In like 
manner there is a definite moment in which a renewed spirit 
passes from death to life,—in which it becomes a new creation. 
A man may be a Christian and not be able to satisfy his mind 
as to the time when he became such; but when the great 
change is wrought it will sooner or later be followed by the 
proper testimony. We may not be able to fix upon the exact 
moment in which disease passes its crisis: still, the signs of 
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returning and restored health are very obvious. They cannot 
be easily mistaken. We sometimes in the pulpit speak very 
incautiously on this subject, pressing a class of evidences of a 
change of heart which the Scriptures nowhere recognize, and 
overlooking another class which are presented as the tests, 
and the only tests, of the reality of this work. 

4, According to the theory of these Lectures, regeneration 
is a moral, and not a physical, change. It is a change of dis- 
position,—of the tendencies of the heart in regard to spiritual 
things. It is very evident that a man has the same physical 
organization after conversion which he had before. The 
change is wrought in the principles and mode of development 
and operation, and not in the organization itself. Nothing is 
added to the body in its restoration from sickness to health. 
The change consists in the removal of those obstructions 
which embarrass and hinder its healthful development and 
action. No single function is added, but every function is 
freed from obstruction and embarrassment. Tonics may be 
given to assist action, but nothing is added to the system. 
This may serve as an illustration of what takes place in re- 
generation. The functions of the soul are enabled to develop 
themselves, and to operate generally in a proper spiritual 
manner. Nothing, however, is added to the soul or taken 
from it. It is the same intrinsic agent. 

If this view of the subject is correct, those passages of 
Scripture which represent this change as a creation, and its 
subjects as creations, as a workmanship, and various passages 
of this kind, are to be understood tropically. I have used 
these passages myself, and, I trust, have used them in a proper 
manner. They contain striking and brilliant metaphors, 
illustrating rather the magnitude than the nature of the 
change. It is a great change, but not a literal creation in the 
sense in which we use the term. 

5. I may be allowed to make a closing remark upon the 
difficulties connected with the explanation of this subject. 
Whilst regeneration is an experience, and, we would suppose, 
aught to be readily understood, it is nevertheless a subject of 
much difficulty in its explanation. Why is this? Experi- 
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mentally, the most common Christian can understand it. At 
least, he understands it in the manner in which the man born 
blind understood his restoration to sight: ‘“‘One thing I know, 
that whereas I was blind, now I see.” This knowledge satis- 
fies him. The wind bloweth where it listeth, and he hears its sound 
and feels its force, but of the philosophy of its blowing, and 
of the effects thus produced, he knows nothing. Nor is it 
necessary that he should extend his investigations farther. 
But the religious teacher is expected not only to consider 
this subject as a fact, but to analyze it. He must, if possible, 
be able to develop the different steps of the process. He 
must understand its philosophy. Such an analysis must, 
from the nature of the subject, be embarrassed with difficul- 
ties. It is, in fact, an analysis of the operations and affections 
of the human soul whilst undergoing the most momentous 
changes of its existence. Experimental religion and the in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures have an essential connection 
with the philosophy of the human mind. We cannot separate 
them. The analysis of regeneration is an application of the 
great principles of scriptural interpretation in conformity with 
the most important phenomena of the human mind. With 
this view of the subject before us, we can readily account for 
all the difficulties which beset our path in our attempts to 
expound the doctrine of regeneration. But, still, are we to 
be deterred from attempts by the difficulties of the exposition ? 
Men will inquire into the nature, the rationale, of the great 
change which we represent, and the Scriptures represent, as 
essential in order to their entrance into the kingdom of God. 
Shall we not endeavor to satisfy their honest and their 
earnest inquiries? Shall not the religious teacher be able to 
take them by the hand, and lead them step by step along the 
dark and difficult path in which experience teaches that they 
are called to walk? The patriarch said of himself that in 
former times, when the candle of the Lord shone upon his head, he 
was eyes to the blind, and feet to the lame. In the whole process 
of a spiritual experience, this is emphatically the office of a 
Christian minister. He should be eyes to the blind, and feet 
to the lame. The spiritual embarrassments which he may 
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find it difficult to comprehend, he should search out. The great 
change which we are called to undergo he should earnestly 
and prayerfully endeavor to understand in all its aspects. He 
should study it philosophically, scripturally, spiritually, pro- 
foundly. Do I press this duty too earnestly? How can I do 
so when so much depends upon it? If the blind lead the 
blind, our Saviour has placed the consequences before us. 
The ditch will receive them both. Let us beware. 
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LECTURE XXXV. 
PERSEVERANCE OF THE SAINTS. 


I. Tue doctrine of the Confession of Faith on this subject 
is the following: 

‘‘Those whom God hath justified and sanctified he will 
also glorify; consequently, the truly regenerated soul will 
never totally nor finally fall away from the state of grace, but 
shall certainly persevere therein to the end, and be eternally 
saved.’’* 

What is averred in this passage is, that “the truly regene- 
rated soul will never totally nor finally fall away.” This 
mode of expression is an improvement upon the correspond- 
ing passage in the Westminster Confession, in which the 
averment is, that “they whom God hath accepted in his Be- 
loved, effectually called and sanctified by his Spirit, can 
neither totally nor finally fall away from the state of grace.” 
The latter mode of expression is objectionable, inasmuch as 
it seems to exclude human agency in the matter of our perse- 
verance; whereas the former distinctly recognizes it. When 
I say that Christian believers cannot fall away, I may mean 
that the impossibility is moral, but I may be understood to 
mean that it is natural. If my meaning is that the impos- 
sibility is natural, I exclude the idea of human agency; pe- 
cause a natural impossibility cannot be overcome by any de- 
gree of human agency. If my meaning is that the impos- 
sibility is moral, my mode of expression is unhappy; because 
it is liable to misapprehension. I am, therefore, either wrong 
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in fact, or, if right in fact, I must be embarrassed with a call 
for an explanation. I say nothing here of the embarrassment 
and confusion which such a mode of expression must intro- 
duce into the mind of an inquirer after truth. IfI say, how- 
ever, that Christian believers will never fall away, I recognize 
their agency; since the exercise of the will is always em- 
bodied in what constitutes agency. My task is, then, twofold: 
to prove, first, that the doctrine of perseverance is true; and, 
secondly, that it does not conflict with human freedom. This 
is the doctrine of our Confession of Faith; and it is, further- 
more, the only aspect of the subject which we can reconcile 
with our views of the government of God. 

II. It may be remarked, also, that this latter point—the 
reconciliation of the doctrine of perseverance with human 
freedom—is the point of difficulty with those who accept the 
theology of the middle ground. Arminians say that it cannot 
be done. Stringent Calvinists say that if we receive the doc- 
trine of perseverance we must receive others which we have 
excluded from our system. Both agree in saying that no 
theological basis exists midway between Calvinism as set 
forth in the Westminster Confession of Faith, and Armi- 
nianism, and that in seeking such a basis we are chasing an 
nis fatuus,—that we must become predestinarians or Armi- 
nians. It is very evident that, unless we can maintain the 
doctrine of perseverance upon some other ground than upon 
“the immutability of the decree of election,’ we must re- 
nounce all pretensions to distinctiveness in theology. This 
subject is, therefore, just as important to us as it is important 
or reasonable that we should have a distinct ecclesiastical 
existence. It is infinitely more important, however, on an- 
other account: Truth is the means of edification and sancti- 
ficesion. The truth on this subject is as important ag it is 
upon any other subject in theology, and is to be earnestly 
sought as a means of salvation. If the doctrine of perse- 
verance is true, it is an edifying doctrine; if false, it is per- 
nicious. Let us endeavor to ascertain what is true here as 
well as elsewhere. | 


Ill. I propose to devote this Lecture to a consideration of 
31 
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the theory of the doctrine of the final perseverance of the 
saints. By the theory of perseverance I understand an ex- 
planation of the causes or influences to which it is to be attri- 
buted, and the manner of its development. Perseverance is 
an effect: what is the cause, or what are the causes, of this 
effect? Perseverance is a series of spiritual phenomena often 
appearing remarkable amidst the difficulties and embarrass- 
ments of a Christian’s life. To what are these phenomena to 
be attributed? Why is it that Christian believers hold on 
their way amidst trials and discouragements so great, at least 
in many cases, that they would certainly break the spirits of 
ordinary men ? 

1. The first theory which I present is embodied in-the fol- 
lowing language: 

“This perseverance of the saints depends not upon their 
own free will, but upon the immutability of the decree of 
election, flowing from the free and unchangeable love of God 
the Father, upon the eflicacy of the merit and intercession of 
Jesus Christ, the abiding of the Spirit and of the seed of God, 
and the nature of the covenant of grace; from all which 
ariseth also the certainty and infallibility thereof.’’* 

In the connection of causes set forth in this paragraph, 
‘“‘the free and unchangeable love of God” is placed first. 
Then succeeds the decree of election as flowing from this love. 
The theory, therefore, connects the doctrine of perseverance 
with that of predestination. The decree of election becomes, 
if not the cause, at least an essential link in a chain of causes, 
of a believer’s perseverance. According to this theory, our 
perseverance has no connection with the freedom of the will; 
at least, it depends not upon our own free will. Other arguments 
are adduced in support of the doctrine of perseverance goby 
those who connect it with the decree of election; but © is 
very evident that this decree is with them the principal argu- 
ment. They seem to regard the decree as the basis of the 
doctrine. This is so obvious, and the argument is made so 
prominent, that it may be regarded as giving character to the 
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whole theory. That I do not misunderstand or misrepresent 
this subject will appear from the following quotations. Says 
Dr. Dick, Ni 

‘“‘The doctrine of our Church respecting the perseverance 
of the saints is supported by a variety of arguments. 

“ First. It is. proved from the decree of God concerning 
them, which was formerly shown to be immutable. They 
were predestinated to life, and shall infallibly obtain it, if the 
purposes of God are not changeable like those of men, and 
hable to be frustrated by opposition which he did not foresee 
and could not prevent. But the counsel of the Lord shall 
stand, and he will do all his pleasure. ‘He worketh all 
things according to the counsel of his will;’ and the design 
of the economy of providence and grace is to carry his pur- 
poses into effect. Accordingly, the Scriptures exhibit a chain 
of events stretching from eternity to eternity, not one of the 
links of which can be broken. ‘Moreover, whom he did 
predestinate, them he also called; and whom he called, them 
he also justified; and whom he justified, them he also glori- 
fied.’ Predestination and eternal glory are connected by the 
intermediate links of vocation and justification ; each follows. 
the other in regular succession; the second is as certain as 
the first, the third as the second, and the fourth as the third. 
They are all expressed in the past time,—probably to signify 
that, although the last is future, it is as certain as if it had 
already taken place. Those who deny the perseverance of 
the saints break the chain, and affirm that the decree of pre- 
destination may prove abortive, that our calling may be made 
void, and that the sentence of pardon pronounced upon a be- 
liever may be revoked.’’* 

I quote also from Dr. Dwight. Says he, 

“The continuance of saints in holiness follows irresistibly — 
from-their election. 

‘“‘Tt is unnecessary for the purposes of this discourse that I 
should inquire into the metaphysical nature of election. It 
is sufficient for my design that saints are declared abundantly 
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throughout the Scriptures to be chosen of God. If, therefore, 
any Christian ceases to be holy, this purpose of God, solemnly 
adopted and declared, will in one instance be frustrated, and 
in every instance in which this event takes place. Thus far, 
then, God will be finally disappointed of one end of his 
government really proposed by him, and expressly announced 
to the universe. Who can believe this concerning the 
Creator ?’’* 

I need not multiply authorities on this subject. The theory 
which thus indissolubly unites the doctrine of perseverance 
with that of predestination is the proper Calvinistic theory. 
As [have heretofore stated, both Calvinists and Arminians 
urge that these doctrines are inseparable,—that they must 
stand or fall together. We do not admit this, but reject the 
doctrine of predestination as it is taught in the Westminster 
symbols. The progress of our inquiries will determine whether 
we can find any other sufficient basis for the doctrine of per- 
severance. 

2. A second theory is that which ascribes our perseverance 
to the seed which remains in us, implanted in regeneration. 
The sum of it is that we have been born of God; that a seed 
of holiness has been implanted within us, and that this seed 
must, of necessity, develop itself into fruit; that the soul has 
been made holy, and that holiness of life is the spontaneous 
and necessary outflowing; “that the soul, whenever born of 
the Spirit, has the great ruling life-principle implanted within, 
has the spirit of Christ, the perfect seed, and cannot will to sin, 
consequently, cannot sin in this respect, unless there can be 
sin without volition; that the soul is a unit, and must be 
radically and perfectly changed at regeneration, and cannot 
have two conflicting wills at the same time,—one to serve 
God, and the other to serve sin.’ 

{ present this theory partly in its own words and partly as 
T understand it. I suppose I do not misunderstand it. Cer- 
tainly I do not intend to misrepresent it. A sufficient objec- 
tion to it is, that, however holy we may be made in regenera- 
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tion, however vital and deeply implanted the seed may be, we 
cannot consider our circumstances more favorable in these 
respects than those of our first parents in their primitive 
state. Still, notwithstanding holiness of life might have been 
expected as the spontaneous outflowing of their hearts, they 
sinned. We have another, and a more impressive, illustra- 
tion in the case of the fallen angels. They kept not their 
first estate. This was an estate of holiness. As far as we 
know, they not only sinned, but sinned without temptation. 
No degree of personal holiness may, therefore, be considered 
a sufficient safeguard against sin. | 

There is another objection to this theory. It as completely 
excludes human agency as the former. To say that the soul 
cannot will to sin seems to me to exclude freedom. If it does 
not make man a mechanism, I am unable to understand the 
force of language. The truth is, that a mind should be in a 
situation in which it is physically incapable of willing to sin— 
and I suppose a physical inability to be contemplated by the 
theory—is a state of things of which I can have no con- 
ception. 

According to the first of these theories, the decree of elec- 
tion, whatever may be said to the contrary, seems to exclude 
human freedom. We cannot, therefore, accept it. Our posi- 
tion will be borne in mind. It is not that believers cannot, 
but that they will not, fall away. The second theory as fully 
excludes human freedom as the first; at least, it seems to do 
so. It is, furthermore, disproved by facts. A theory of a 
doctrine essentially practical ought to be sustained by facts. 
When not thus sustained, it cannot, of course, be received. 

3. I present a third theory. Our salvatton as sinners, and 
our perseverance and sanctification as Christians, have an 
essential connection with the mediation of Christ. This is a 
scriptural truism. He came to seek and to save that which was 
fost. The universal doctrine of the Scriptures is, that our 
pardon is attributable to his death. The righteousness of 
Christ, including what he did and suffered as Mediator, is 
the meritorious ground of our acceptance when we come to 
God as penitent sinners. But Christ performs, as we have 
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heretofore seen, an additional work: he is our Advocate with 
the Hather; he ever liveth to make intercession for us. His inter- 
cession or advocacy is the ground of our hope of perseverance. This 
seems to have been the theory of the apostles. 

Rom. v. 8-10: “But God commendeth his love toward us, 
in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us. Much 
more then, being now justified by his blood, we shall be 
saved from wrath through him. For if, when we were ene- 
mies, we were reconciled to God by the death of his Son; 
muchmore, being reconciled, we shall be saved by his life.” 

Several thoughts are embodied in this passage : 

First. We were sinners and enemies against God, and, as 
sinners and enemies, objects of his displeasure and wrath. 

Secondly. When sinners and enemies, his love was com- 
mended or displayed in his giving his Son to die for us. 

Thirdly. We are justified by the blood of his Son who has 
thus died; and we are, furthermore, reconciled to God,—our 
‘enmity against him has been removed, and he has become 
propitiated to us. There is a reconciliation. 

Fourthly. The argument based upon this consideration. 
If, when we were enemies, we were reconciled to God, and 
God was propitiated toward us by the death of his Son, we 
conclude, a fortiori, much more, that we shall be saved by his 
life. By the life of the Son, in this place, we understand his 
intercession or advocacy. The benefits which we derive from 
his life are additional to those derived from his death. 

The argument, reduced to another form, is the following: 
If God so loved us, when we were sinners and enemies, as to 
give his Son to die for us, and was so merciful and gracious 
as to justify and accept us through the death of the Son, 
much more, having now become propitiated to us, and our 
relation to him having become changed from enmity to 
friendship, we shall be finally saved through the life or advo- 
cacy of Him who died for us, but lives again at the right 
hand of God, to officiate as our advocate. 

A passage of Scripture could hardly be more explicit and 
distinct in support.of any truth than is this in support of the 
theory of perseverance which I have presented. Our hopes 
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of final salvation are based upon the life or advocacy of 
Christ. 

Rom. viii. 82-35: “He that spared not his own Son, but 
delivered him up for us all, how shall he not with him also 
freely give us all things? Who shall lay any thing to the 
charge of God’s elect? It is God that justifieth. Who is he 
that condemneth? It is Christ that died, yea rather, that is 
risen again, who is even at the right hand of God, who also 
maketh intercession for us. Who shall separate us from the 
love of Christ? shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, 
or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword ?” 

Two doctrines are stated in this passage, with an inference 
from each. 

First. God, in his great goodness and mercy, spared not his 
own Son, but delivered him up for us all. The inference is, that * 
he will bestow all other gifts. If he has bestowed his greatest 
and best gift, will he not bestow every subordinate gift,—will 
he not with his Son also freely give us all things ? 

Secondly. Christ has not only died, but risen again, and ever 
liveth at the right hand of God, to make intercession for us. The 
inference from thjs is, that no oppression shall be able to sepa- 
rate us from the love of Christ, neither tribulation, nor distress, nor 
persecution, nor famine, nor nakedness, nor peril, nor sword. He 
has loved us unto death; he lives again to represent our in- 
terests in heaven. His obedience and death have secured 
our pardon and acceptance; his intercession will secure every 
thing else. This interesting passage thus distinctly connects 
the final safety of believers with the intercession or advocacy 
of Christ. 

1 John ii. 1, 2: “ My little children, these things write I 
unto you, that ye sin not. And if any man sin, we have an 
advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous: and he 
is the propitiation for our sins: and not for ours only, but 
also for the sins of the whole world.”’ 

The word fiacpég in this passage, translated propitiation, is 
evidently used for fAaoryo, propitiator. The apostle, then, 
teaches that Christ is the propitiator for our sins. He be- 
comes the propitiator by making a propitiation, and this he 
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does by his advocacy with the Father. He is the propitiator 
for our sins, and not for ours only, but also for the sins of the 
whole world. Itis to be borne in mind, however, that he is 
especially the propitiator for the sins of believers, should any 
of them fall into sin, and that their hope of forgiveness in 
case of sin is based upon his advocacy or his propitiation. 
The doctrine of the passage is, that our hope of perseverance 
is based upon the advocacy of Christ. 

Heb. vii. 24, 25: “But this man, because he continueth 
ever, hath an unchangeable priesthood. Wherefore he is 
able also to save them to the uttermost that come unto God 
by him, seeing he ever liveth to make intercession for them.” 

The leading thought of this passage is the ability of Christ 
to save. He is able to save to the uttermost them that come to God 
by him. The reason assigned is that he ever liveth to make inter- 
cession for them. It distinctly bases our hopes of salvation 
through Christ upon his intercession. When I speak of “our 
hopes,” [ mean the hopes of believers. 

I subjoin a passage from our Saviour’s intercessory prayer 
for his disciples before he left them: 

John xvii. 9, 11, 15, 20, 21: “I pray for them: I pray not 
for the world, but for them which thou hast given me; for 
they are thine. And now I am no more in the world, but 
these are in the world, and I come to thee. Holy Father, 
keep through thine own name those whom thou hast given 
me, that they may be one, as we are. I pray not that thou 
shouldest take them out of the world, but that thou shouldest 
keep them from the evil. Neither pray I for these alone, 
but for them also which shall believe on me through their 
word; that they all may be one; as thou, Father, art in me, 
and I in thee, that they also may be one in us: that the 
world may believe that thou hast sent me.”’ 

Several remarks may be made upon this connection of 
scriptures : 

First. They form, as I have already suggested, a part of 
our Saviour’s last intercessory prayer while on earth. We 
suppose this may be regarded as a specimen of his inter- 
cessory prayers in heaven. 
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Second. The subjects of this intercessory prayer were the 
apostles and those who should believe in him through their 
word,—all Christians. 

Third. The things for which the Saviour prayed were that 
these persons might be kept from the evil; that they might be 
kept in the name of the Hather; that they all might be one in the 
Father and in the Son; and that through them the world might 
believe. 

If our Saviour intercedes in heaven in behalf of his people 
as he is represented in this passage to have interceded for his 
followers while on earth, we can readily see that his inter- 
cessions must have an intimate connection with the final 
salvation of every Christian. 

IV. It seems to me that the intercession or advocacy of 
Christ is so prominently set forth in connection with the sub- 
ject of the final hopes of believers as to be justly considered 
the basis of those hopes. The blood of Christ, the righteous- 
ness of Christ,—his atonement, which, as we have seen, em- 
braces both his active obedience and his sufferings unto 
death,—is the basis of a sinner’s pardon. Through this 
atonement we are accepted. In consideration of this we 
. become united to Christ; we become one with him. But, 
when all this has taken place, our dangers are still numerous. 
What is our hope of escape? As dangers still remain, so 
there is still a remaining work of Christ. “If any man sin, 
we have an advocate with the Father.” Through his advo- 
cacy we are sustained in our Christian pilgrimage, we are 
kept, we are sanctified, and finally receive our allotment in 
heaven. 

V. But, whilst the intercession or advocacy of Christ is to 
be regarded as the basis of the doctrine of perseverance, we 
expect the practical result from the effectual working of the 
Holy Spirit. Certainly no expectation is more fully author- 
ized by the Scriptures than this. The general mission of the 
Spirit was to “reprove the world of sin, of righteousness, and 
of judgment.” He was to “reprove the world.” Hence we 
believe that he operates universally upon the minds of men. 
His special mission was, however, to the disciples. The ob- 
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jects of his special mission are various, but all intimately 
connected with our hopes of final salvation. 

1. A first object of the special mission of the Spirit was 
divine guidance. In this respect he was to take the place of 
the Saviour himself. He was to guide into all truth—t7y diqdecav 
—ihe truth; he was to receive of the things of Christ, and to show 
them to his followers; he was to hear from Christ, and to show 
them things to come; he was to teach them all things, and to bring 
all things to their remembrance whatsoever Christ himself had said 
unto them. ‘These promises of divine guidance may relate 
mainly to the apostles, and to their inspiration as preachers, 
and as writers of the New Testament. 

2. A second object of the special mission is divine renova- 
tion. The conviction and conversion of men are wrought by 
the Spirit; but it is very evident that the work of renovation 
is carried still farther by the same Spirit. 

Eph. i. 16: “That he would grant you, sept ane to the 
riches of his glory, to be strengthened with might by his Spirit 
in the inner man.” 

Rom. viii. 26: “Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our in- 
firmities: for we know not what we should pray for as we 
ought: but the Spirit itself maketh intercession for us with 
groanings which cannot be uttered.” 

Gal. v. 22, 23: “But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, oe iecalipg faith, meekness, 
temperance: against such there is no law.”’ 

First. It is very evident that the fruits of the Spisit men- 
tioned in this last passage are the productions of its abiding 
influence on the heart, and not merely of its first influence in 
regeneration. : 

Secondly. It is, furthermore, evident from all these pass- 
ages that the influence of the Spirit upon the Christian heart 
is a renewing influence. We are to be strengthened with might 
by the Spirit in the inner man. The Spirit is to help our infirmities, 
—to make intercession for us,—so to work within us as to co- 
operate with us in our prayers. The Spirit’ by his abiding 
influence is to produce fruit. One of the special objects, 
therefore, of the Spirit’s mission is divine renovation. 


v, 
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3. A third object of the Spirit’s special mission is to impart 
comfort and consolation to believers. Hence he is called the 
Comforter,—0o zapdxdyto¢g. In addition to the name given, we 
have: 

Acts ix. 81: “Then had the churches rest throughout all 
Judea and Galilee and Samaria, and were edified; and walk- 
ing in the fear of the Lord, and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost, 
were multiplied.” . 

Rom. xiv. 17: “For the kingdom of God is not meat and 
drink; but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 

I may add that in our Saviour’s promise to his disciples 
the Holy Spirit is not only denominated ‘the Comforter,” 
but the thought of his being the Comforter seems to have 
absorbed all others. 

4, A fourth object of the special mission was to impart | 
what is termed in the New Testament a sealing. 

Eph. i. 13: “In whom also, after that ye believed, ye were 
sealed with that Holy Spirit of promise.” 

Eph. iv. 80: “And grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, whereby 
ye are sealed unto the day of redemption.”’ 

_. Says Dr. Hodge, by this sealing believers “are authenti- 

cated as the true children of God; they have the witness 
within themselves. They are assured of their reconciliation 
and acceptance. They are, moreover, marked as belonging 
to God. And they are sealed unto salvation; they are 
rendered certain of being saved. The sealing of God secures 
their safety.’’* 

This sealing is an earnest of our inheritance, and is identical 
with the Spirit of adoption. 

Rom. viii. 15-17: “For ye have not received the spirit of 
bondage again to fear; but ye have received the Spirit of 
adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father. The Spirit itself 
beareth witness with our spirit, that we are the children of 
God: and if children, then heirs; heirs of God, and joint 
heirs with Christ.” 

1 John iil. 24: “And hereby we know that he abideth in 
us, by the Spirit which he hath given us.” . 


* Commentary, in loco. 
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1 John iv. 18: “ Hereby know we that we dwell in him, and 
he in us, because he hath given us of his Spirit.” 

All these passages teach very clearly that by the influence 
of the Holy Spirit we are assured of our sonship with God, 
and of our consequent heirship with Christ,—of our intimate 
and permanent connection with the Father and with the Son. 
They describe our experience in our communion with these 
divine personages. They set forth that we are sealed by the 
Spirit to the day of redemption. 

VI. Upon these two great truths—the intercession or ad- 
vocacy of Christ, and the influence of the Holy Spirit—we 
base the doctrine of perseverance. These agents co-operate, 
the one working for us, the other working within us, but 
both working effectually. I do not feel myself under the 
necessity of going farther back than the intercession of the 
Mediator for a ground of hope as a Christian believer. My 
philosophy might carry me’ back into eternity and to the 
decree of election; but the Scriptures point me to the inter- 
cessory throne. I am frail and sinful, although a believer. 
I am liable to be led astray every moment by my crafty 
enemies; but the Scriptures tell me that “if any man sin, we 
have an advocate with the Father.” They point me to this 
great truth as a ground of hope, but no farther back. 

With my mind fixed upon this truth, and with my expe- 
rience of my own corruption and weakness, I might still 
despair, had I not the assurance that the Spirit would help my 
infirmities. I can rely upon nothing within myself—upon the 
strength of no inherent or communicated principle—without 
the abiding influence, the continual inworking, of the Holy 
Spirit. Ido not feel the necessity of going beyond the inter- 
cession for an element in the theory of perseverance. I 
do feel compelled to look beyond myself and all human 
agencies, beyond any “ great ruling life-principle,’’ beyond any 
‘seed’? implanted within me, to divine co-operation. These 
two great truths constitute the theoretical basis of the doc- 
trine of perseverance as it will be presented here. 

VIL. It will be perceived that in this theory believers are 
considered as believers simply, without any reference to the 
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manner in which they have become such. I suppose them to 
be believers indeed, to be spiritually related to Christ, to be 
spiritually identified with him. The simple question is, Will 
this relation be continued? Does a Christian believer, when 
he becomes a believer, really obtain everlasting life? We hold 
that this is a scriptural question, and must be answered by 
the Scriptures themselves. Philosophy will afford us but 
little assistance. Indeed, philosophy has never been able to 
settle the question of our immortality as rational beings. It 
has speculated and hoped, but has speculated and hoped 
only; it has settled nothing. Much less can philosophy settle 
the question now under consideration. It must be settled by 
the Scriptures; it can never be settled otherwise. 

VUI. If we allow the Scriptures to explain the manner in 
which our immortality as rational beings is secured, they 
ascribe it to the agency of God. In him we live and move and 
have our being. This is true both in regard to this life and the 
immortal life. Our immortality is secured by the power and 
providence of God. 

In like manner, in the theory of perseverance here pre- 
sented, it is ascribed to the agency of God,—to the inter- 
cession of the Son atl the influence of the Spirit. The end 
is gained by moral means and in conformity with moral prin- 
ciples, as we shall hereafter see; but, still, it is gained by the 
co-operation of these two powerful agencies. Hence we are 
said to be “kept by the power of God through faith unto 
salvation ready to be revealed in the last time.” We are 
not fastened to the throne by fetters of iron,—by any liga- 
ments which necessity has wrought,—but by the sweet, the 
tender, cords of love,—of love by which faith worketh, and 
which the grace of God will strengthen forever. Weare not 
saved finally whether we will or not, but in full conformity with 
the will, God making us willing, by his providence, his word, 
and his Spirit, in the day of his power. 

Our perseverance depends, therefore, not upon what God 
has already purposed or done for us, nor upon our own in- 
dwelling holiness,—the seed of God within us,—but upon what 
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Christ and the Holy Spirit are now doing, and will continue 
to do for us to the end. 

IX. I should perhaps add, in conclusion, that it is not pre- 
tended to deny that the other explanations of the doctrine 
here considered embrace the intercession of Christ and the 
influence of the Spirit as prominent considerations. The ob- 
jection to them is that they embrace other considerations, 
and make them prominent and fundamental, which are 
offensive, and rather philosophical than scriptural. The 
question is, Do not the Scriptures distinctly point to these 
two great truths as pillars of a believer’s hope? If this is so, 
the theory is established. “Let God be true.” We take for 
our guidance his word, rather than the philosophy of men. 
When he speaks distinctly, we have no reply to make; nor 
do we desire to inquire farther. 
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LECTURE XXXVI. 
PERSEVERANCE OF THE SAINTS—CONTINUED. 


My previous Lecture was devoted to an examination of 
what was denominated the theory of this doctrine. We 
now proceed to the scriptural argument that “The truly 
regenerated soul will never totally nor finally fall away from 
the state of grace, but shall certainly persevere therein to the 
end, and be eternally saved.” The following passages are 
proposed for consideration : 

J. John x. 27-29: “‘My sheep hear my voice, and I know 
them, and they follow me: and I give unto them eternal 
life; and they shall never perish, neither shall any man pluck 
them out of my hand, My Father, which gave them me, is 
greater than all; and{o man is able to pluck them out of my 
Father’s hand.” : 

One expression in this passage may be first considered: 
“They shall never perish.” The verb is in the subjunctive 
mood,—azodwrra. It is furthermore modified by two negatives. 
The object of the additional negative is to strengthen the 
negation. All Greek scholars understand this. The ex- 
pression may, therefore, be rendered thus: They shall by no 
means ever perish. 

Another remark upon the expression: The verb is in the 
middle voice. It may, therefore, be rendered thus: They shall 
by no means ever destroy themselves. It is very evident that the 
impossibility implied here is moral: it is such an impossibility 
as does not exclude the agency of those of whom it is predi- 
cated. Still, if the language means any thing, an impossi- 
bility of some kind is implied. It is an impossibility arising 
from the co-operating agency of others. 
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This passage teaches the following things: 

First. The sheep—believers—hear the voice of the shepherd. 
This voice speaks to them in counsel, warning, reproof, en- 
couragement. The shepherd knows them, and speaks to them 
individually and distinctly. 

Secondly. Hearing his voice thus addressed to them, they 
follow him. They regard his counsels, warnings, reproofs, 
and encouragements. They follow him,—are obedient to him. 

Thirdly. Thus following,—being obedient,—they receive 
from him eternal life. They may by no means ever perish, or 
destroy themselves. ‘The present gift of the shepherd is eternal 
life. 

Fourthly. They shall not only by no means perish of them- 
selves, but no one shall pluck them out of the shepherd’s hand. 
fe is himself mighty to save. 

Fifthly. The Father, who gave them to the Son, is greater 
than the Son in the Son’s office of Mediator, or shepherd,— 
is greater than all, and none shall be able to pluck them out of the 
Father's hand. 

These truths are all embodied in this passage. I have 
added nothing. J am not aware that, I have distorted any 
thing. The doctrine of the present aid final safety of be- 
lievers is certainly taught with great clearness. 

II. Rom. viii. 85-89: “Who shall separate us from the love 
of Christ? shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or 
famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword? As it is written, 
For thy sake we are killed all the day long; we are accounted 
as sheep for the slaughter. Nay, in all these things we are 
more than conquerers through him that loved us. For Jam 
persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor prin- 
cipalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, 
nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord.” 

In considering this passage, I remark, 

First. That the interrogative “cés—who,” with which the 
passage commences, is considered by Calvin to be used 
instead of r7,—what. Professor Stuart mentions this criticism 
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with approbation. The following sentence seems to require 
that this should be the sense of the interrogative. The read- 
ing, or rather the sense, will then be, What shall separate us 
from the love of Christ? The love of Christ is an ambiguous 
expression. It might mean his love to us, or our love to him. 
I understand by it, however, his love to us. Who or what shall 
separate us from the love which he bears towards us ? 

Secondly. That the interrogations here used are, according 
to the laws of language, equivalent to strong negatives. 
‘“Who shall be able to separate us?” ‘Shall tribulation, or 
distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or 
sword?” The interrogations, as I have said, are equivalent 
to the vehement negatives, nothing shall be able to separate us,— 
neither tribulation, nor distress, nor persecution, nor famine, nor 
nakedness, nor peril, nor sword. This mode of expression is to 
be attributed to the apostle’s ardent and earnest manner of 
pressing an argument in which he felt a deep interest. 

Thirdly. That the apostle illustrates his reasoning by a 
quotation from the forty-fourth Psalm, in which are described 
the sufferings of God’s people for the cause of truth and 
righteousness: “We are killed all the day long; we are 
accounted as sheep % or the slaughter.’’ God’s providences 
towards his people have often been difficult of explanation. 
He has allowed them to be sufferers. 

Fourthly. That in sufferings and troubles there is acommon 
Christian experience shadowed forth by the experience of the. 
apostle: “In all these things we are more than conquerors 
through him that loved us.’ We are not only pe che 
but more than conquerors... 

Fifthly. Upon the reason assigned for eid belief or persua- 
sion that this experience will be universal and continue to 
the end: “For Iam persuaded, that neither death, nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord,’—the love of God to us 
which he has already manifested through Jesus Christ. The 
persuasion is so full and complete that it rises to an assurance 

: 32 
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of our continuing to be more than conquerors although 
“principalities, and powers,” and all other creatures, may be 
arrayed against us. 

The language of this paragraph is very explicit and exceed- 
ingly strong. Ido not know how it could be more so; nor 
do I know how it could be fairly interpreted unless in support 
of the doctrine of perseverance. Professor Stuart, upon the 
two last verses, says: 

“The whole summed up together, and understood after the 
Hebrew manner of speaking, stands thus: ‘The universe 
shall not be able to separate Christians from the love of Jesus 
who died for them;’ Heaven above, and Sheol below, and 
other created things, constituting, in the language of Scrip- 
ture, the universe. I prefer, however, the simple meaning 
above and below:—no time, and no space, can separate us; or, 
no period of time, and no lage, can occasion the disappoint. 
ment of our es 

“This is indeed ‘an anchor sure and steadfast, entering 
into that within the vail;’ A BLESSED, CHEERING, GLORIOUS 
HOPE, WHICH ONLY THE GOSPEL AND ATONING BLOOD CAN IN; 
SPIRE.’’* 

Sixthly. I may make a concluding remark, that this pass- 
age is the conclusion of an argument of the apostle on the 
subject of salvation by grace. It is a suitable conclusion. 
Our salvation is of grace in its commencement and consum- 
mation. If its consummation is certain, the certainty is 
secured by grace,—the gracious interposition of the Advocate 
with the Father, and of the Holy Spirit, the one laboring for 
us and the other working in us. With the effectual co- 
operation of these, we may well be persuaded that neither Heaven 
above, nor Sheol below,—that neither time, nor space, nor occasion, 
—will be able to disappoint our hopes; that such an occurrence will 
never be effected by any created thing. We may then triumphantly 
ask the question, “If God be for us, who can be against 
us?” i 

III. Phil. i. 6: “Being confident of this very thing, that he 


* In loco. 
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which hath begun a good work in you will perform it until 
the day of Jesus Christ.” 

The confidence here expressed relates to Christians, and to 
Christians only. The good work has been commenced in 
them. The question under consideration relates to its con- 
summation. Will it be consummated? ‘Says Bloomfield, 

“In exerédeoee—will perform—there is a significatio preg- 
nans,—the full sense being, will go on with it unto, and finish 
it at, the day of Jesus Christ.’’* By the day of Jesus Christ we 
are to understand, practically, the day of death. The confi- 
dence of the apostle was, therefore, that the good work com- 
menced with the Philippian Christians would be carried for- 
ward to its consummation at death. Was his confidence 
misplaced? Was he mistaken? Could he have been mis- 
taken when under divine guidance? If there was ground of 
confidence in their case, we infer that there is similar ground 
of confidence in the case of other Christians. This reasoning 
seems the more conclusive from the fact that the apostle’s 
confidence was not derived from the Philippians themselves, 
but from God who was expected to work in them. Is there 
any reason why he should not work as effectually in other 
believers,—why the good work commenced in them should not be 
performed to the day of Jesus Christ ? 

IV. Job xvii. 9: “The righteous also shall hold on his 
way, and he that hath clean hands shall be stronger and 
stronger.” 

John iy. 18, 14: “Jesus answered and said unto her, Who- 
soever drinketh of this water shall thirst again: but whoso- 
ever drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall never 
thirst; but the water that I shall give him shall be in him a 
well of water springing up into everlasting life.” 

Psalm xciy. 14: ‘‘For the Lord will not cast off his people, 
neither will he forsake his inheritance.” 

1 Cor. i. 8: “Who shall also confirm you unto the end, that 
ye may be blameless in the day of our Lord Jesus Christ.”’ 

I group these passages together as a matter of convenience. 


* In loco. 
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Each of them has a point bearing upon the subject under 
consideration. | 

1. The righteous shall hold on his way,—shall hold fast to his 
way. The original verb is very expressive: He that hath clean 
hands shall add strength. Such language is certainly significant. 
Progress and growth are very distinctly set forth. 

2. The water which Jesus gives shall not be followed by thirst, 
but shall be a well of water springing up in him that drinks unto 
everlasting life. 

This is intended to be a description of experimental reli- 
gion. It is a well,—a fountain,—not affected by heat or drought, 
but springing up unto everlasting life. 'The passage admits of a 
criticism. The verb d:gda—to thirst—is used here with differ- 
ent modifications. ‘Whosoever drinketh of this water shall 
thirst—d:gyoe—again.”’ It is a simple affirmation founded 
upon experience. ‘But whosoever drinketh of the water 
that I shall give him shall never thirst,’ —drpyaon et¢ tov atdva, 
—with a double negative. The import is, he shall by no means 
ever thirst. It would be difficult to use stronger language. 
Says Bloomfield, 

“The general meaning of the words, when divested of the 
figure, is that such shall be the vivifying effects of the gospel 
as to satisfy the most ardent desires of the soul; which 
placing its happiness in God and his worship, no other desire 
will be thought of. Also, that such is the nature of that 
doctrine that it purifies a man from vicious inclinations, and 
is as it were an ever-springing fountain of holy affections, 
producing comfort here, and everlasting happiness hereafter: 
like that good spoken of by an ancient philosopher, ‘quod 
non fiat in dies deterius, quo non melius possit optari.’”’ 

According to this exposition, the passage teaches the doc- 
trine of perseverance in conformity with the theory which I 
have propounded, not as a physical necessity, but as a moral 
result of the influenee of truth and grace upon the heart. 

3. Still further: “The Lord will not cast off his people, 
neither will he forsake his inheritance.” He will rather con- 
firm them unto the end, that they may be blameless in the day of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 
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If God will not himself forsake his people, but will confirm 
them,—strengthen, establish them, make them steadfast,— 
will give them such a measure of grace that they will not 
forsake him, but be blameless in the day of Jesus Christ, their 
final salvation will certainly be realized. The conclusion 
seems very obvious: 

V. Heb. vi. 16-20: “For men verily swear by the greater: 
and an oath for confirmation is to them an end of all strife. 
Wherein God, willing more abundantly to show unto the heirs 
of promise the immutability of his counsel, confirmed it by 
an oath: that by two immutable things, in which it was im- 
possible for God to lie, we might have a strong consolation, 
who have fled for refuge to lay hold upon the hope set before 
us: which hope we have as an anchor of the soul, both sure 
and steadfast, and which entereth into that within the vail; 
whither the forerunner is for us entered, even Jesus, made a 
high priest forever after the order of Melchizedek.” 

On this passage I make the following remarks: 

First. The object of the apostle was to encourage his Chris- 
tian brethren, to inspire them with confidence amidst the 
difficulties and trials which they were called to encounter. 
This is very obvious. He desired to stimulate them to diligence 
with a view to the full assurance of hope unto the end. He desired 
to encourage them to perseverance. 

Secondly. In order to effect this, he referred them to the 
promise made to Abraham in regard to blessing him and 
multiplying his seed: ‘Surely blessing I will bless thee, and 
multiplying I will multiply thee.” This promise was made 
to the patriarch on several occasions, and finally confirmed by 
an oath. The following is the account of the oath: 

Gen. xxl. 15-18: “And the Angel of the Lord called unto 
Abraham out of heaven the second time, and said, By myself 
have I sworn, saith the Lord, for because thou hast done this 
thing, and hast not withheld thy son, thine only son, that in 
blessing I will bless thee, and in multiplying I will multiply 
thy seed as the stars of heaven, and as the sand which is upon 
the sea-shore; and thy seed shall possess the gate of his 
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enemies: and in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed; because thou hast obeyed my voice.”’ 

These promises and this oath the Hebrew Christians had 
seen fulfilled. 

Thirdly. The apostle alludes to another oath, most probably 
to the oath contained in 

Psalm ex. 4: “The Lord hath sworn, and will not repent, 
Thou art a priest forever after the order of Melchizedek.”’ 

This priest was Christ, who had already entered into the 
heavens and become an intercessor for his people, and their 
advocate. The Hebrew Christians had witnessed, likewise, 
the fulfilment of this oath. Christ had died and risen again. 

Fourthly. The apostle presents these as “two immutable 
things, in which it was impossible for God to lie,” as sources 
of encouragement to them,—that they might have a strong consola- 
tion, who had fled for refuge to lay hold upon the hope set before them. 

What is the conclusion to be derived from such an argu- 
ment? It seems very obvious. If God appeals not only to his 
promises, but to his oaths, when he would encourage us to 
diligence and perseverance,—if he intends to teach us that as 
surely as his oaths to Abraham and to the Messiah have been 
fulfilled, so surely his promises to us will be fulfilled,—those 
promises which relate to our final salvation,—it seems to me 
that the doctrine of perseverance is established. It is impos- 
sible for God to lie,—as impossible for him to falsify his word 
as it is for him to perjure himself; and he has said that ‘The 
righteous shall hold on his way, and that he that hath clean 
hands shall be stronger and stronger.” This is but a specimen 
of similar things which he has said. It must be difficult to 
resist the conclusion that, if the Scriptures mean what they 
say, the doctrine of final perseverance is clearly and fully 
taught in them. 

VI. Isa. xlix, 14-16: “But Zion said, The Lord hath for- 
saken me, and my lord hath forgotten me. Can a woman 
forget her sucking child, that she should not have compassion 
on the son of her womb? Yea, they may forget, yet will I 
not forget thee. Behold, I have graven thee upon the palms 
of my hands, thy walls are continually before me.” 
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First. Zion, in this passage, means the ancient Jewish 
Church. The record relates to a time of great discourage- 
ment in that Church. The feelings of Zion under these dis- 
couragements are expressed in the first verse: “ Zion said, 
The Lord hath forsaken me: and my Lord hath forgotten 
me.” This is the language of deep despondency. 

Secondly. The assurance given to Zion is next presented. 
One of the most tender and powerful instincts of the human 
heart is used to illustrate the truth that God had neither for- 
gotten nor forsaken Zion, and that he would not do so. ‘Can 
a woman forget her sucking child, that she should not have 
compassion on the son of her womb?” Such an occurrence. 
would be a violation of nature’s established and universal 
law,—a law which governs even the lower animals. Still, an 
anomaly so remarkable might occur: the mother might for- 
get and forsake her offspring: ‘yet,’ says Zion’s God, “will 
I not forget thee.”” The love and care of our God are greater 
than a mother’s love and care. They are, then, beyond our 
comprehension. 

Thirdly. But the assurance is renewed in another form: 
“Behold, I have graven thee upon the palms of my hands.” 
What language could be more expressive? Engraven on the 
palms of his hands, the people of God are ever before his 
eyes; they are in a situation above all others to be readily 
defended. 

Fourthly. It is true, this passage relates to the Church in 
its collective capacity. Still, the whole cannot be preserved 
unless the parts are preserved. It is evident, therefore, that 
what is predicated in this respect of the Church as a body 
must be predicable of the individuals of which it is composed. 
The application is, then, that notwithstanding a mother may 
forget and forsake her helpless child,—may violate nature’s 
most tender and most powerful instincts,—yet God will not 
forget nor forsake his people, but will keep them, having 
engraven them upon the palms of his hands. This language is 
very strong. How could it be more expressive? 

I have already said that this passage of prophecy relates to 
the ancient Jewish Church. Certainly no argument is neces- 
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sary to show that the care of God for his people is the same 
in all ages. The interest which he felt in his ancient people 
is transferred to his people in succeeding times. 

VII. Jer. xxxii. 86-41: “And now therefore thus saith the 
Lord, the God of Israel, concerning this city, whereof ye say, 
It shall be delivered into the hand of the king of Babylon by 
the sword, and by the famine, and by the pestilence ; behold, 
I will gather them out of all countries, whither I have driven 
them in mine anger, and in my fury, and in great wrath; and 
J will bring them again unto this place, and I will cause them 
to dwell safely: and they shall be my people, and I will be 
their God: and I will give them one heart, and one way, that 
they may fear me forever, for the good. of them, and of their 
children after them: and I will make an everlasting covenant 
with them, that I will not turn away from them, to do them 
good; but I will put my fear in their hearts, that they shall 
not depart from me. Yea, I will rejoice over them to do them 
good, and I will plant them in this land assuredly: with my 
whole heart and with my whole soul.” 

This is a very remarkable prediction, and deserves to be 
particularly considered. 

First. It related immediately to the restoration of the Jews 
from their captivity in Babylon. This is undeniable. But 
the question now is, whether it has not a more remote allusion. 

Secondly. It seems to me that we are compelled to the 
admission that it has a more remote allusion. All the condi- 
tions of the prediction were not fulfilled in the restoration of 
the Jews. The prediction was, therefore, itself not fulfilled. 
It can never be literally fulfilled, unless it should be in the 
literal restoration of the Jews; and should this take place 
under the guidance of the providence and Spirit of God, the 
restored and converted Jews themselves might be used as 
illustrations of the doctrine which we are now considering. 

Thirdly. If it has a more remote allusion, that allusion is 
evidently made to the Christian Church,—the spiritual Israel. 
The whole passage is intended to present a great spiritual 
truth. 

Fourthly. That truth cannot be misunderstood: “I will 
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make an everlasting covenant with them, that I will not turn 
away from them, to do them good; but I will put my fear in 
their hearts, that they may not depart from me. Yea, I will re- 
joice over them to do them good, and I will plant them in this 
land assuredly with my whole heart and with my whole soul.” 

Fifthly. The terms of this covenant of God with his people 
may be more fully considered in detail. It is an everlasting 
covenant; he will not turn away from them to do them 
good; he will put his fear in their hearts, that they may not 
depart from him; he will not only do them good, but will 
rejoice over them to do them good; with his whole heart and his 
whole soul he will establish them in the land. Stronger expressions 
could hardly be formed from any language. 

I may conclude, therefore, by pressing the argument, that 
if this passage applies to the spiritual Israel,—to the people 
of God under the gospel dispensation,—the question of their 
safety under his supervision may be considered settled. And 
I state, again, that, if it does not apply to them, it will be diffi- 
cult to find an application. 

Sixthly. My application of this passage will appear more 
clearly correct if we consider that in the preceding chapter a 
covenant of God with his people is mentioned,—a covenant 
made under similar circumstances and containing similar 
conditions,—“TI will put my law in their inward parts, and 
write it in their hearts; and will be their God, and they shall 
be my people,’—and that in two passages in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews this prophetical covenant is applied to the gospel 
dispensation, and to the people of God who are called under 
“it to his service: . 

Heb. viii. 10: “For this is the covenant that I will make 
with the house of Israel after those days, saith the Lord; I 

will put my laws into their minds, and write them in their 
hearts; and I will be to them a God, and they shall be to me 
a people.”’ 

Heb. x. 16, 17: “This is the covenant that I will make 
with them after those days, saith the Lord; I will put my 
laws. into their hearts, and in their minds will I write them; 
and their sins and iniquities will I remember no more.”’ 
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It seems to me that this explicit application of the one pro- 
phetical passage directs us in the application of the other. 
And if the application is correct, its bearing upon the subject 
under consideration has been seen. 

Seventhly. An observation may be added of a different 
character from what has preceded. It relates to the manner 
in which our perseverance is to be secured. 

In the first place, God is not to turn away from his people to do 
them good. But the question comes up, whether they may not 
turn away from him, and thus forfeit his favor. This question 
is also settled in the last passage; because, 

In the second place, he will put his fear in their hearts, that they 
shall not depart from him. , 

It will be seen, therefore, that their safety is secured, not 
upon physical but upon moral principles. They are finally 
saved, not because they cannot turn aside to sin,—not be-— 
cause God has determined to save them whether they fall 
into sin or not,—but because in his great mercy, and by his 
Spirit, his word, and his providences, he puts his fear into their 
hearts, that they shall not depart from him. The Spirit of God 
persuades and enables a Christian to persevere in the way of 
holiness, just as he persuades and enables a penitent sinner to 
embrace the Saviour. His efficiency is greater, however, in 
the former case than in the latter. In the case of a sinner, 
the end may not be secured; in the case of a believer, the 
efficiency will be so great as to secure the end, for reasons 
which will be hereafter presented. 

VII. Heb. xiii. 5: “Let your conversation be without 
covetousness; and be content with such things as ye have: 
for he hath said, I will never leave thee, nor forsake thee.” 

This is the last passage which I propose to present in 
direct support of the doctrine under consideration. It is on 
some accounts the most remarkable passage in the New Testa- 
ment. ‘JI will never leave thee, nor forsake thee.” This 
promise contains two verbs,—the first modified by two, the 
second by three, negatives. The two verbs may be considered 
as one, since they both express the same idea. The latter is 
evidently intended to repeat and enforce what is taught in 
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the former. The promise may, therefore, be considered as 
imparting a fivefold assurance that God will never forsake 
his people. It is aptly paraphrased in the beautiful couplet: 


‘‘That soul, though all hell should endeavor to shake, 
Til never, no, never, no, never forsake.” 


It is true, this is a pledge of supply of temporal wants. It 
is intended to discourage covetousness, and to suppress 
anxiety about worldly interests. Still, we reason thus from 
such pledges: If God is so careful of our safety in temporal 
things,—in things really of little value,—he will certainly be 
more careful of our safety in things of far greater interest,— 
in those things which are of infinite moment. If the very hairs 
of our head are all numbered, much more does God look with 
unflagging attention to the wants of a redeemed immortal 
spirit. If he will never leave nor forsake us in the promotion 
of those interests which relate to the body, that must soon 
perish, much less will he ever leave or forsake us in those 
relating to the soul, which must exist forever. 

IX. I am not aware of any unfairness, or any want of cri- 
tical accuracy, in the exposition of these passages. If my 
expositions are correct,—and it seems to me that they must 
be correct, if there is any coincidence between the import 
and the expressions of the Scriptures,—then the doctrine of 
the perseverance and final safety of believers is established. 
These passages are explicit and unequivocal. The proof 
derived from them is positive,—not inferential. How can we 
resist its force? It is true, difficulties may spring up from this 
view of the believer’s relations to God. Other scriptures may 
embarrass us. Some scriptural facts, and a great many facts of 
which we have personal knowledge, may seem to be in con- 
flict with our doctrine; but can incidental difficulties neutral- 
ize or even diminish the force of explicit declarations repeat- 
edly made by Him who never errs nor misleads his helpless, 
dependent creatures? Certainly an honest criticism can have 
no difficulty in answering this question. 

X. I desire to make an additional remark upon the nature 
of the proof afforded by these scriptures which we have been 
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considering. Let it be observed, as I have already stated, 
that it is positive, explicit, and not inferential. In a former 
Lecture upon the extent of the Atonement, an array of scrip- 
tural proofs of the same positive kind was presented in sup- 
port of the truth that Christ died for the world. The transaction 
was performed in good faith: he died with a will to save the 
world. He ‘is the propitiator for our sins, and not for ours 
only, but for the sins of the whole world.”’ The promise is, 
that the Spirit shall reprove the world. The injunction was, that 
the gospel should be preached in all the world. This whole system 
of measures for the salvation of men originated in the love 
of God, which is said to have extended to the world: “‘God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son.”’ All these 
great truths, of which the fulness of the provision made in 
the sufferings and death of Christ is central, seem to exclude 
the doctrine of predestination as it is held by stringent Cal- 
vinists. Of course, the decree of election as a basis of perse- 
verance goes with it. But, still, the doctrine of perseverance 
is scriptural. The testimony is explicit and positive. What, 
then, is our theological position? We are not Calvinists in 
the stringent sense of that term, nor are we Arminians; and 
yet we stand upon explicit and repeated scriptural statements. 
Our position is about as easily understood as the general 
theology of the Scriptures. We occupy the Locum Medium. 
XI. Extremists may denounce our philosophy,—may insist 
that there is no middle ground in theology. But if the Scrip- 
tures sustain us, what then? Our philosophy will be ex- 
amined hereafter. At present we are considering the scrip- 
tural aspect of the question; and I ask, again, if the Scriptures 
sustain us, what then? The Scriptures have nowhere said 
that salvation is provided for the elect only; but they have 
explicitly said that the Redeemer gave his life a ransom for 
all. They have nowhere said that the benevolence of God is 
limited, or that any link in the chain of means for the salva- 
tion of the world is defective; but they have repeatedly said 
that the reverse of all this is true. We accept the teaching 
of the Scriptures on these subjects. Could we do otherwise? 
Again: the Scriptures have nowhere said that the truly 
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regenerated may or will fall away and be finally lost; but they 
have explicitly said that the righteous shall hold on his way, and 
that the sheep shall never perish. Now, the question is, can we 
place inferential proof in opposition to that which is so 
explicit and so positive? Is not this placing our own skill in 
criticism above the authority of revelation? And yet this is 
precisely what stringent Calvinists and Arminians are both 
compelled to do inorder to sustain their respective systems. 
But we are still met with the interminable objection that our - 
theology is unphilosophical,—that its parts cannot be harmo- 
nized. When we show that its parts harmonize with the Bible, 
we might consider the objection answered. Whether, how- 
ever, they are in fact inconsistent with each other will be a 
subject of future consideration. 

XII. It may be added, as a closing remark of some interest, 
that as the doctrine of a full provision is, or ought to be, a 
_ source of encouragement to a trembling and anxious inquirer 
for the way of salvation, so the doctrine of the perseverance 
of Christian believers in the way of life must be a source of 
great encouragement and comfort amidst the trials and dis- 
couragements of our Christian warfare. The anxious penitent 
fears that there is no salvation for him; but the Scriptures 
assure him that his fears are unfounded,—that whosoever will 
may come. The trembling believer, oppressed with a thou- 
sand discouragements from within and from without, fears 
that he will fall one day by the hand of his enemy; but God 
bids him cast away his fears,—assures him that “the righteous 
shall hold on his way.”” Encouragement comes in both cases 
precisely where it is needed. This is a practical aspect of the 
theology of these Lectures in two of its most distinctive fea- 
tures. Is not a practical theology what men need? And is 
not such a theology the theology of the Bible? Such an 
aspect of the question is too important to be overlooked. 
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LECTURE XXXVII. 
PERSEVERANCE OF THE SAINTS—CONTINUED. 


I proceeD in this Lecture to consider some passages of 
Scripture which have an indirect, but at the same time a 
decisive, bearing upon the question under consideration. In- 
cidental proof corroborative of that which is explicit and 
positive is particularly satisfactory. We will find it so in the 
present case. At all events, we are to keep in view the great 
principle that truth is the object of our search. 

‘I. Matt. xxiv. 24: “For there shall arise false Christs, and 
false prophets, and shall show great signs and wonders; 
insomuch that, if it were possible, they shall deceive the very 
elect. ; 

We have no difficulty in determining who the elect are. 
They are believers,—God’s people. In this passage it is im- 
plied that they cannot be deceived and misled by the false 
prophets and false Christs who are mentioned. If they can- 
not be deceived and misled, they will not fall into vital error, 
or into the sin of rejecting the truth and receiving falsehood. 
If such deceivers cannot prevail, we infer that other deceivers 
will not prevail, and that Christian believers will not be 
misled into vital error or fall into the sin of unbelief. 

Again: The nature of the implied impossibility deserves a 
remark. It is an impossibility of deception. What is the 
reason the elect cannot be deceived? The answer is, God 
teaches them, leads them, guides them by his word, his pro- 
vidences, and his Spirit. The impossibility, then, is moral, 
not natural; still, it is an impossibility. God is the father 
of his people; he keeps them as the apple of his eye; he will 
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not suffer them to be misled. At least, such a doctrine is 
clearly implied in this passage. 

Il. Psalm lv. 22: “Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and he 
shall sustain thee: he shall never suffer the righteous to be moved.” 

The term righteous, used here, is a technical term. No one 
doubts its import. What is predicated of the righteous or 
good man? God will never suffer such a man to be moved. 
The original of the passage is, if possible, still stronger— 
more expressive—than our version: He will not suffer a 
righteous or good man to be moved to eternity; he will not 
suffer him to be tottered, shaken. Such language is very 
strong. 

If. Prov. iv. 18: ‘But the path of the just is as the shining 
light, that shineth more and more unto the perfect day.” 

The path of just or good men is contrasted in this and the fol- 
lowing verse with the way of wicked men. ‘The way of the 
wicked is as darkness: they know not at what they stumble.” 
But the path of the just is a path upon which light shines 
with increasing brilliancy from the dawn to the perfect day. 
We consider the point presented in the antithesis. What is 
to be the effect of the darkness upon the wicked? They will 
stumble, and not know at what they stumble. The object, 
then, and the effect of the light will be that the just may not 
stumble. If the hight shines with increasing brightness, and 
no occasion of stumbling is presented, the conclusion seems 
most obvious that the just or good man will go on with in- 
creasing safety to the perfect day. 

IV. Psalm xxxiv. 7: “The angel of the Lord encampeth 
round about them that fear him, and delivereth them.”’ 

In considering this passage, several points present them- 
selves : | 

1. The power ascribed to the angels of God in the Scrip- 
tures. An angel of the Lord at one time slew of the subjects 
of David seventy thousand in three days. At another time 
an angel of the Lord smote, in the course of a night, of the 
enemies of Judah ‘“‘an hundred and fourscore and five thou- 
sand.” Four angels of God are represented in the Apocalypse 
as “holding the four winds of heaven, that the wind should 
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not blow upon the earth.” And, again, an angel of the Lord 
is represented as coming down on heaven, Hastie the key 
of the bottomless pit, and a great chain in his hand, and 
laying hold on the dragon, that old serpent, which is the devils 
and Satan, and binding him a thousand years. “A strong 
angel” and “a mighty angele are expressions in the Apoca- 
lypse indicating the same characteristic. 

2. The agency ascribed to ‘the angel of the Lord” in this 
passage. He is said to encamp round about them that fear 
God, and to deliver them. He encamps; his station is a per- 
manent one, at least, so long as the exigency may exist 
which placed him there. He encamps round about them,— 
on every side, No space is left unguarded. An approaching 
enemy will find a vigilant and powerful sentinel at every 
point. 

8. The doctrine of this passage is corroborated by the 
apostle. He represents the angels as ministering spirils sent 
forth to minister for them who shall be heirs of salvation. If God 
thus employs the agency of angels in ministrations to his 
people, in guarding and defending them, what is the inference 
in respect to their safety? It seems to me that but one infer- 
ence can be derived. 

V. Prov. xvii. 10: ‘The name of the Lord is a strong tower ; 
the righteous runneth into it, and is safe.”’ 

Nahum i. 7: “The Lord is good, a strong hold in the day 
of trouble; and he knoweth them that trust in him.” | 

Psalm xxxiv. 19, 20: ‘Many are the afflictions of the right- 
eous: but the Lord delivereth him out of them all. He keep- 
eth all his bones: not one of them is broken.” 

“The name of the Lord is a strong tower,’—a tower of 
strength. The Lord is also a “a strong hold in the day of 
trouble.” Here the righteous find safety. They are inac- 
cessible. What enemy can reach them surrounded by such a 
tower of strength ? 

The passage from the Psalm is in like manner very ex- 
pressive: The righteous have many afflictions, but are de- 
livered out of them all. Every bone is kept; not one of 
them is broken. The care of God is minute, extending to 
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every bone in the body,—to every hair of the head. We 
may certainly base an argument for the final safety of be- 
lievers upon such indications of providential care, if these 
passages relate to providential care only. If God is so care- 
ful of the lower interests of the lower nature, we reason, a 
fortiori, that he will extend a far greater care to the higher 
interests of the higher nature. Is not this a legitimate mode 
of reasoning? 

VI. John v. 24: “Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that 
heareth my word, and believeth on him that sent me, hath 
everlasting life, and shall not come into condemnation; but 
is passed from death unto hfe.” 

1 quote from Dr. Dwight: 

“In this passage,” says he, “it is declared that he that 
heareth the words of Christ, and believeth on him by whom 
he was sent, has passed from death unto life. What is 
meant by this phrase is also decisively explained when it is 
said, ‘Every such person hath everlasting life;’ and when it 
is further said, ‘He shall not come into condemnation.’ But 
every Christian, when he becomes a Christian, hears the 
words of Christ and believes on him that sent him. There- 
fore, every Christian has everlasting life, and shall not come 
into condemnation, but has already passed from death unto 
life?’ 

is not this reasoning correct? And if the Christian be- 
liever has everlasting life, and shall not come into condemnation, but 
has passed from death unto life, what further proof do we 
need of his final safety? 

VII. Luke xv. 7, 10: “I say unto you, that likewise joy 
shall be in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more than 
over ninety and nine just persons, which need no repentance. 
Likewise, I say unto you, there is joy in the presence of the 
angels of God over one sinner that repenteth.”’ 

1. The passages are the applications of the parables of the 
lost sheep and the lost piece of money. The object of the 
parables was to illustrate the depth of the interest felt by the 
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Saviour—an interest extending to the angels of God in 
heaven—in the repentance and reformation of sinners. The 
class of sinners brought to view were considered odious and 
unworthy of the attentions of Christ. The assurance of our | 
Saviour 1s that there is joy in heaven in the presence of the 
angels of God over one such sinner that repenteth. Self: 
righteous men might despise him, but heaven is moved with 
joy at his return to God. 

2. But the question is, Why should such joy exist, if it is 
known in heaven that this same person will probably. fall 
back into sin and forfeit the favor of God? Furthermore, 
if such a state of things is probable, the probability is eer- 
tainly known to the angels of God in heaven. They have 
been conversant with the affairs of the world from the be- 
ginning. ‘They are all ministering spirits sent forth to 
minister for them who shall be heirs of salvation.” They 
are, therefore, acquainted with all the probabilities or im- 
probabilities of the final salvation of those who repent and 
believe. 

8. When they express such joy as is indicated in these 
passages, it is certainly an evidence that they consider the 
great question substantially settled. Otherwise, their joy 
would be premature. It is insisted, again, that the angels of 
God must be conversant with all the dangers and discourage- 
ments of the Christian life. They witnessed the fall of their 
companions “who kept not their first estate.”” They witnessed 
also the fall of our first parents. If believers are still liable 
to the same disaster, we must urge, again, that the joy of the 
angels is premature. 

4. It may be objected that the articles lost and restored 
were one of the sheep, and a piece of the silver,—a pure metal, 
—and that the parables rather present the cases of fallen and 
recovered apostates. I answer, that the context excludes this 
idea. The parables were addressed to the Pharisees in reply 
to their murmuring against the Saviour for receiving publicans 
and sinners, and eating with them. He intended, therefore, to 
illustrate the feelings of the angels of God produced by the 
recovery of such from a state of sin; and publicans and sin- 
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ners were not apostates. I may also state, again, that their 
joy would be premature, if the probabilities were not de- 
cidedly in favor of the final safety of those who repent and 
return. Such a conclusion from these passages seems in- 
evitable. 

VII. 1 Cor. iii. 11-15: “For other foundation can no man 
lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ. Now if any man 
build upon this foundation gold, silver, precious stones, wood, 
hay, stubble; every man’s work shall be made manifest: for 
the day shall declare it, because it shall be revealed by fire ; 
and the fire shall try every man’s work of what sort it is. 
If any man’s work abide which he hath built thereupon, he 
shall receive a reward. If any man’s work shall be burned, 
he shall suffer loss: but he himself shall be saved; yet so as 
by fire.’ 

This is a very interesting passage of Scripture, and presents 
several thoughts which deserve attention. 

1. The foundation,—Jesus Christ. This is the only founda- 
tion; but it is stable, strong, immovable,—‘“a tried stone, a 
precious corner-stone, a sure foundation.” 

2. We may “build upon this foundation gold, silver, pre- 
cious stones, wood, hay, stubble.’ We may use materials 
which are incombustible, or those which are combustible. 

3. The day which shall be revealed by fire will try every man’s 
work of what sort it is. 

4. If any man’s work abide, he shall receive a reward. If his 
building-materials prove incombustible, he will suffer no loss: 
his work will rather be improved by the ordeal, as gold and 
silver are refined by fire. 

5. Should his materials prove combustible, as ‘ wae hay, 
stubble,” “he shall suffer loss: but he hindaats shall be ae aa: 
yet so as by fire.”’ 

6. The last averment in the passage is to be particularly 
considered. In the day of trial the builder “himself shall be 
saved.” The ordeal will be a searching one; yet he will pass 
it in safety. The spiritual moral is, that a Christian may 
commit errors, may fall into mistakes, may do useless and 
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foolish things; still, if a Christian, if he has builded upon the 
sure foundation, he shall be saved. 

It is admitted that the original application of this passage 
18 to the ministry as laborers and builders. Yet the extended 
application here made is undoubtedly correct. All believers 
are laborers, builders. Christ is the foundation upon which 
they build all their hopes of heaven and eternal life. Through 
him they expect to be saved, though their works in many 
cases may be burned. 

IX. Matt. xvi. 18: “And I say also unto thee, That thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my Church; and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.”’ 

We may have some doubts in regard to the critical import 
of the first part of the passage. Who or what is the rock? 
This may trouble us. But the promise to the Church is 
explicit. Whatever may be the rock on which it is to be 
built, the Church is to stand: “The gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it.’ It would have been difficult to use 
stronger language. But if any portion of the Church fall 
away and are lost, the gates of hell, to the extent of that 
portion, do prevail against it. This is indisputable. Can we 
believe that our Saviour made unguarded, not to say reckless, 
assertions,—assertions for mere effect and calculated to mis- 
lead, and only to mislead, his followers? If the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against the Church, then its individual mem- 
bers, as well as the Church itself, are secure. 

X. Isa. liv. 5-10: “For thy Maker is thine husband; the 
Lord of hosts is his name; and thy Redeemer the Holy One 
of Israel; The God of the whole earth shall he be called. 
For the Lord hath called thee as a woman forsaken and 
grieved in spirit, and a wife of youth, when thou wast re- 
fused, saith thy God. Forasmall moment have I forsaken 
‘thee; but with great mercies will I gather thee. In a little 
wrath I hid my face from thee for a moment; but with ever- 
lasting kindness will I have mercy on thee, saith the Lord thy 
Redeemer. For this is as the waters of Noah unto me: for 
as I have sworn that the waters of Noah should no more go 
over the earth; so have I sworn that I would not be wroth 
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with thee, nor rebuke thee. For the mountains shall depart, 
and the hills be removed; but my kindness shall not depart 
from thee, neither shall the covenant of my peace be removed, 
saith the Lord that hath mercy on thee.”’ 

This passage has reference, doubtless, to the Church. The 
leading thought in the mind of the prophet may have been 
the Jewish organization; but the conditions of the prophecy 
were not fulfilled in the restoration of the Jews from their 
captivity. The spiritual Church alone can fulfil its conditions. 
What are these? 

1. The Church is represented as sustaining the most inti- 
mate and sacred of all relations to God. ‘Thy Maker is thy 
husband.” In the Apocalypse the same relationship is 
brought to view. The Church is represented as the bride, the 
Lamb’s wife. We may certainly find a precious lesson in 
such an illustration of the sacredness of our union with God. 
This union is still more forcibly illustrated when the Church 
is represented not only as a wife, but as a wife of youth. 

2. God “for a small moment’ hides his face from the 
Church,—the bride that he loves. This is a matter of Chris- 
tian experience. It is an experience of the Church as a body, 
and of the individual members. God, for our unfaithfulness, 
often hides his face. 

8. His pledge: “But with everlasting kindness will I have 
mercy on thee, saith the Lord thy Redeemer.” Could a 
pledge be more expressive? This pledge is given to the 
Church. Is it not to be regarded as given to each member 
of the Church? 

4. The oath of God: “For this is as the waters of Noah 
unto me: for as I have sworn that the waters of Noah should 
no more go over the earth; so have I sworn that I would not 
be wroth with thee, nor rebuke thee.” The promise to Noah 
was, that ‘“ While,the earth remaineth, seed-time and harvest, 
and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day and 
night, shall not cease.”” This promise, or, as it is denominated 
in the prophecy, this oath, has been fulfilled, and the bow set 
in the clouds is a pledge that it will be fulfilled to the end of 
time. Is not God’s Holy Spirit, which was sent on the day 
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of Pentecost, and is still continued as an effectual worker in 
the heart of the Church, in like manner a pledge that his 
covenant of grace will be fulfilled ? 

5. The permanency of the kindness and covenant of God: 
“For the mountains shall depart, and the hills be removed, 
but my kindness shall not depart from thee, neither shall the 
covenant of my peace be removed, saith the Lord that hath 
mercy on thee.” Such is the covenant which God makes 
with his Church, and such are the assurances of his continued 
favor. 

I may remark upon this covenant and promise, as I have 
already remarked upon similar passages, that the conditions 
cannot be fulfilled unless the people of God individually, as 
well as collectively, are secure of their final safety. 

Passages of the kind which I have here presented might 
be multiplied almost indefinitely. It is not, however, con- 
sidered necessary. But this topic may be properly concluded 
with some more general scriptural allusions. 

I. The man who heareth and doeth the sayings of Christ is likened 
to a wise man that built his house upon a rock; and the rain de- 
scended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that 
house, and it fell not, because it was founded upon a rock. This is 
a comparison of our Saviour. It is not a proof, we admit, of 
the doctrine here considered; but it certainly indicates that 
there is something of permanency in the nature and influ- 
ences of religion. It is not a morning cloud, or an early dew, 
or a frail tenement built upon the yielding sand, but a house 
founded upon a rock. | 

II. Again: Believers are represented by our Saviour as 
possessing everlasting life: “He that believeth on the Son hath 
everlasting life.” “And this is life eternal, that they might know 
thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast 
sent.”’ God so loved the world that he sent his “Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.’ The Son of man was lifted up, that ‘whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have elernal life.” 
‘‘And this is the will of him that sent me, that every one 
which seeth the Son, and believeth on him, may have everlast- 
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ing life.” ‘Verily, verily, 1 say unto you, He that believeth 
on me hath everlasting life.” ‘*Whoso eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood hath eternal life, and I will raise him up at 
the last day.”’ 

One of the expressions in this catalogue is used by John 
the Baptist in relation to those who believe in the Son; the 
others are all expressions of the Saviour himself. They surely 
indicate a stability in our relations to Christ wholly incom- 
patible with the doctrine of apostasy. If believers are already 
in possession of eternal life, it would seem that they must be 
secure of final safety. 

Hil. Further: Believers are represented as a new creation: 
“Tf any man be in Christ, he is a new creature,—a new crea- 
tion: old things are passed away; behold, all things are 
become new.” ‘We are his workmanship, created in Christ 
Jesus unto good works.” We do not base a fundamental 
argument on such expressions. They are, without doubt, 
figurative. Still, developing the figurative idea, we might 
inquire whether God would create any thing in vain. Does 
he work for naught? Such expressions indicate the import- 
ance of the work of regeneration, and something of the depth 
and strength of Christian principle, and thus have an import- 
ant bearing upon our subject. 

IV. Believers are said to be begotten again unto a lively hope ; 
to be begotten to an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and un- 
fading, reserved in heaven for them; to be kept by the power of 
God through faith unto salvation, ready to be revealed in the last 
time; to be a peculiar people, a royal priesthood, a holy nation ; 
to be the children of God, heirs of G'od, and joint-heirs with Christ. 

VY. Believers are represented as being dead, and having their 
life hid with Christ in God. A consequence of this relation to 
Christ is, that when he shall appear they also shall appear with 
him in glory. They are represented as members of the body of 
Christ, of his flesh, and of his bones. If they are part or parts 
of his body, we infer that the Saviour’s care of them will 
be vigilant, unceasing, and tender. Is not such an inference 
legitimate? Says the apostle, in the connection in which 
this last expression occurs, “No man ever yet hated his 
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own flesh, but nourisheth and cherisheth it, even as the 
Lord the Church.’”’ As a man nourisheth and cherisheth his 
own flesh, so the Lord nourishes and cherishes the Church. 
This is the argument. Is it not exceedingly forcible ? 

It seems to me that the Scriptures are full of this doctrine. 
It is taught, as we have seen, explicitly; it is taught indi- 
rectly, but still, in this manner, very clearly. It is taught 
prophetically, and by numerous illustrations. It is taught 
again and again in the Scriptures. We acknowledge, as I 
have already acknowledged, that the subject is not free 
from difficulties; but can we allow these difficulties, however 
numerous and great, to neutralize the force of testimony so 
explicit, so forcible, and so abundant? Such a course would 
certainly be very unphilosophical. Facts are stubborn: they 
are immovable. When God speaks, his word is truth, what- 
ever may be the difficulty of explanation. It seems to me 
that he has spoken on this subject in a manner not to be 
misunderstood, | 


REMARKS. 


1. This doctrine of Perseverance, as it is presented here, is 
a moral, not a physical, truth. Perseverance, as a fact, is a 
result of moral, not of physical, influences. The certainty in 
the case is a moral certainty. It is not what the philosophers 
call a necessity. 

2. If the doctrine of Perseverance is predicated upon a 
moral, and not a physical, certainty, then it is a practical 
doctrine. Whilst the doctrine is true, it is practically true. 
Our perseverance is, therefore, a perseverance in faith, hope, 
- love, submission to the Divine will,—a perseverance in obe- 
dience to all the commandments of God. 

3. This doctrine is full of comfort to an earnest believer. 
Such a believer is deeply sensible of his own imperfections, 
short-comings, of his entire insufficiency to resist successfully 
his numerous and strong enemies. He learns here, however, 
that “if any man sin, we have an Advocate with the Father,” 
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and that ‘‘the Spirit also helpeth our infirmities,’ and that 
‘itself maketh intercession for us—inworks within us—with 
groanings which cannot be uttered.”” With such co-opera- 
tion, however numerous and powerful his enemies may be, 
he has nothing to fear. Who will harm us, if we be followers of 
that which is good 2 
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LECTURE) XR RV Lids 


PERSEVERANCE OF THE SAINTS—CONTINUED.—-CONSISTENCY OF 
THE DOCTRINE WITH HUMAN FREEDOM. 


In examining the theory of this doctrine, the position was 
taken, and it has been several times reiterated, that the cer- 
tainty of our perseverance is a moral, in opposition to a 
physical, certainty. If a moral certainty, it is secured by the 
use of moral means; and such means imply the freedom of 
him who uses them. The objection is constantly urged 
against this doctrine that it cannot be maintained consistently 
with the doctrine of human freedom. I propose to devote 
the present Lecture to an examination of this question: Is 
the objection well founded ? 

In introducing the subject, it may be proper to recur to our 
position assumed at the commencement of this discussion,— 
a position derived from the Confession of Faith. It is sub- 
stantially the following: When we speak of apostasy, we do 
not say that the truly regenerated cannot, but that they will 
not, fall away and be finally lost. If we say they cannot, we 
are understood as coming in conflict with human freedom. 
If we say, however, they will not, we may be wrong, it is true, 
but we distinctly recognize the freedom of the believer. He 
does not fall away because he does not choose to follow that 
course of life and action which would result in his final apos- 
tasy; and he perseveres in a life of holiness and obedience 
because he chooses thus to persevere. Freedom of choice is 
the exercise of a free will. Iam prepared to admit and to 
urge that the freedom of a believer is perfect and unlimited. 
Still, we have seen that the scriptural expressions which relate 
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to his final safety are explicit and positive. Of his salvation, 
then, there is a certainty. The question for consideration 
now is, whether such a certainty is reconcilable with perfect 
and unlimited human freedom. 

I propose to consider this— 

First, As an abstract question; and, 

Secondly, In its application to the subject under considera- 
tion. 

That a perfect certainty is reconcilable with the most abso- 
lute freedom, I derive arguments from several sources. 

I. From what we admit, and, I suppose, believe, concern- 
ing God. 

1. The freedom of God will be admitted. It must be ad- 
mitted, because it is incontrovertible. Freedom of choice 
and action is necessary to his very existence. Without it, he 
would be incapable of those moral attributes which constitute 
the chief glory of his existence. These attributes are sup- 
posed to be essential attributes. We conceive of his holi- 
ness, justice, goodness, and truth as entering into the consti- 
tution of his nature. Yet he could be neither holy nor just 
nor good nor true, in the proper sense of those terms, with- 
out freedom. If these attributes are essential to his exist- 
ence, then freedom of will and action are essential to his 
existence. Certainly nothing-is more emphatically true than 
what he has said of himself: “My counsel shall stand, and I 
will do all my pleasure.’ ‘“ He doeth according to his will in 
the army of heaven, and among the inhabitants of the earth.” 
God is unrestrained in every choice and in every action. He 
is free. 

2. If it is admitted that God is a free agent, the admission 
must follow that a being can be a free agent and at the same 
time free from all danger of sinning. God will never sin nor 
fall from his high and holy estate; yet God is free. 

3. It may be said, however, that the nature of God is such 
as physically to preclude the possibility of sin on his part, and 
that, therefore, the cases are not parallel,—the case of God 
and of a created being. The cases may not be parallel. The 
Divine Being can really have no parallel. Still, what is true 
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of him, in some respects, may be true of man. God is a 
moral agent, and man is a moral agent. But God cannot 
sin: ‘It is impossible for God to lie.”’ The impossibility, 
however, of his sinning, in this or in any other respect, is not 
physical, as supposed in the objection, but moral. He might 
be false to his word; he might sin in any other manner if he 
would. We are compelled to admit this, if we admit that he 
ig amoral agent. If we deny that he is a moral agent, we 
deny that he has ever been such, since what he is now he has 
ever been; he is immutable. Furthermore, as I have already 
stated, if we deny freedom to God, we deny that he is capable 
of virtue or holiness, since neither virtue nor holiness can 
exist disconnected from the exercise of the will. These are 
the attributes of moral agents, and of moral agents only. 

4. If we admit, then, that God is free in the exercise of 
choice and action, we are compelled to the admission, as I 
have already urged, that he might sinif he would. He is 
controlled by no inevitable necessity. Why, then, does he 
not sin? I answer— 

First. There are infinite tendencies in him to holiness, and 
none to sin. 

Secondly. There are infinite motives before him to holi- 
ness, and none to sin. I might place both these classes of 
influences together, and call them motives; but I choose to 
express myself as I have done, supposing that I will be more 
distinctly understood. 

When the tendencies and the motives are both infinite to 
a particular course of action, and no opposing tendencies or 
motives exist, it is infinitely certain that such a course of 
action will be pursued. Hence, it is infinitely certain that 
God will never sin. Still, if he is a moral agent,—a free 
agent,—he might sin if he would. It is just as certain, how- 
ever, that he will never sin, as if the certainty originated 
from a natural impossibility. It is an infinite certainty. A 
moral certainty may, therefore, be as great as a natural cer- 
tainty, since no certainty can exceed that which is infinite. 

5. God is a moral agent, or, if the expression is preferred, 
a free agent, but is infinitely exempt from the danger of sin- 
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ning. He will never sin. The certainty is so perfect that 
we may say, with the utmost propriety, that he cannot sin. 
Hence the apostle’s statement: ‘It is impossible for God to 
lie.” It is equally impossible for him to be unjust, unfaith- 
ful, cruel, or malignant. It is infinitely certain that he will 
never do a wrong thing, that he will remain ‘holy forever. 
Still, however great the certainty may be, it is a moral, and 
not a physical, certainty. 

6. The application of the argument is readily made. If 
God can exist in a state of perfect holiness, in perfect security 
against sinning, in such a state that it is infinitely certain that 
he will never sin, and still be a free agent, we infer that 
Christian believers may live in such a state as to insure their 
continuance in holiness and still be free agents. They may 
be free agents and not sin, and not be in danger of sinning. 
I do not say that believers do thus live, but that they may 
thus live; at least, it seerns to me that the principle is settled 
that the sort of certainty for which we insist, in our explana- 
tion of the doctrine of perseverance, is reconcilable with the 
most perfect freedom of will and action. 

If. From the freedom of the holy angels. 

1. It enters into the mind of no one that the angels will 
ever sin or fall. It might be difficult for us to define the 
reasons which govern our faith on this subject; but our faith 
is that the angels that have not fallen will not fall. Yet we 
must admit that the holy angels are free agents. They are 
not kept in heaven by a controlling necessity; but they are 
there, and continue there, of choice. They might sin and 
fall if they would; but we have an abiding confidence that 
they will neither sin nor fall. They are ministering spirits sent 
forth to minister for them who shall be heirs of salvation. It is 
predicted that they will constitute the retinue of the Son of 
man when he comes to judge the world; that they will be 
made the executioners of his wrath upon his enemies, and 
the dispensers of his blessings among his friends. We ex- 
pect them, therefore, to remain in a state of holiness and 
favor. But let it be observed that they will so remain of 
choice, and not of physical necessity. The ligament which 
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. binds them to the throne of God is a ligament of love. They 
obey because they choose to obey. 

2. We speak sometimes of the confirmation of the angels 
that have kept their first estate, in a condition of obedience 
and life. If we use such language with any definiteness of 
meaning, we mean that such angels have become so fully 
established in habits of holiness and obedience, and, in the 
providence of God, have been removed so far from every un- 
holy influence, that there is a moral certainty of the highest 
kind below what is infinite that they will continue obedient 
and holy. We do not intend to teach that they are held in 
this situation by an uncontrollable necessity which has no 
’ connection with choice. Their confirmation is a moral, not 
a physical, one. It is a confirmation of choice as well as of 
condition. 

3. If these views are correct, then intelligent created beings 
may be free agents in the fullest sense of the expression, and 
still may exist under such influences and be surrounded by 
such circumstances as to make it certain that they will neither 
sin nor fall. 

III. From the free agency of the just made perfect in heaven. 

1. The same remarks which have been made upon the holy 
angels will apply to the redeemed saints. No one thinks of 
the probability or even possibility of their sinning and fall- 
ing. It is evident, from the language ascribed to them in 
the Scriptures, that they themselves consider their security 
complete. And yet no intelligent man doubts their freedom 
in heaven. They might sin and fall if they would. They are 
restrained by no blind and overbearing necessity. They re- 
main holy and happy because they choose, they will, so to re- 
main. They are, therefore, in a state of confirmed holiness 
and happiness, and still their freedom is unaffected. 

2. If in the case of holy angels and redeemed and sancti- 
fied spirits we find a complete moral certainty, and in the 
case of the Divine Being an infinite certainty, of a continuation 
in holiness, combined with unrestrained and entire freedom, 
the question is, may not the combination of certainty and 
freedom exist in the case of Christian believers? Whether 
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such a combination does actually exist in any particular case, 
or in every case, is a distinct inquiry; but, from the reason- 
ing which I have presented, that it may exist seems to me 
unquestionable. It may be further remarked that, from the 
views already’ presented, nothing is wanting to secure them 
in a state of holiness but a disposition within them and cir- 
cumstances around them sufficiently effective to restrain them 
from sin and lead them to holiness of choice and action. That 
such a disposition will be graciously afforded to them, and 
such circumstances will be placed around them, as will re- 
strain them from fatal sin and lead them in the way of holi- 
ness and life, I think I have sufficiently shown. 

IV. I derive my last argument from some facts and occur- 
rences of daily experience and observation. This argument 
is presented rather for the purpose of illustration than as a 
direct argument. I think we will find that it possesses some 
force. 

1. The case of a Christian minister and his congregation. 
I suppose such a minister faithful. He labors assiduously ; 
he sows the good seed of the word. He is instant in season ; 
— out of season. He reproves, rebukes, exhorts, with all long-suffer- 
ing and doctrine. What is the result? We are not left to con- 
jecture as to the result. God says, “As the rain cometh 
down, and the snow from heaven, and returneth not thither, 
but watereth the earth, and maketh it bring forth and bud, 
that it may give seed to the sower and bread to the eater: so 
shall my word be that goeth forth out of my mouth: it shall 
not return unto me void; but it shall accomplish that which 
I please, and it shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it.” 
This is a beautiful description of the influence of such a 
ministry as I have described. A natural certainty is used to 
represent a moral certainty. The seed is sown; the showers de- 
scend; bread is given to the eater: so, under the influence of a 
faithful ministry, men will be led to love and fear and honor 
God. They will fulfil their obligations to their fellow-men. 
They will become new creatures. A great change will be 
wrought in society. The word of God will not return to him 
void; it shall accomplish that which he pleases; it shall prosper in 
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the thing whereto he sends it. And yet no compulsion is used. 
The result is certain; but every man acts freely. 

' 2. The case of a parent and child. I suppose a parent 
faithful in the administration of domestic government and in 
imparting domestic instruction. He counsels, warns, re- 
proves, encourages his children. He watches over them 
with unceasing vigilance. He prays for them. He chastises 
them with well-tempered severity when chastisement is neces- 
sary. He omits no duty; he commits few errors. What is 
the result? What has divine inspiration said the result would 
be? “Train up a child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it.” Children thus raised 
grow up intelligent, pious, fearing and loving God, and 
doing good to their fellow-men. These results are morally 
certain, if God’s word is true.’ Yet no violence is inflicted 
upon the will. Such persons are free agents from the cradle 
to manhood and to old age. Moral means are used, moral 
influences operate, and a moral result follows; and this result 
is presented as a certainty. | 
8, The case of an instructor and his pupil. The instructor 

I suppose to be a conscientious and practical man. A pupil 
is committed to his care. He watches over his charge with 
fidelity. He instructs, he counsels, he warns, he reproves his 
pupil. He uses severity when severity is needed, mildness 
-when mildness is needed. He restrains every vicious, he en- 
courages and cherishes every virtuous, tendency. What is 
the result? The pupil becomes a wise and good man. There 
are very few boys who would not become wise and good men 
under such a process as I have described. But has any vio- 
lence been inflicted upon the pupil’s agency in the process? 
Has his freedom been impaired? Has not his agency been 
brought into requisition throughout the entire process? 
Motives, appeals, warnings, persuasions, have been addressed 
to his mind and to his heart; but force has never been used, 
except it may have been in the infliction of punishment for 
voluntary misdeeds. The pupil is a free agent in every pur- 
pose which he forms, in every step which he takes. 

4. As suggested, I have used these cases rather as illustra- 
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tions than as arguments. In two of the cases, particular re- 
sults are certain, because God has pronounced them certain. 
Men are led, whilst they are not sensible of the leading. 
Still, they are led with a moral certainty to a determinate 
end. The word of God faithfully and earnestly dispensed 
will not be dispensed in vain. The seed sown will take root 
and grow. Faithful and skilful parental labor will develop 
itself in the virtue and piety of children. Still, there is no 
violation of freedom. In the other case mentioned, the re- 
sults may not be so certain. I do not insist that they are, be- 
cause there is no distinct revealed assurance. Still, I con- 
sider them very certain. Yet the pupil willingly and cheer- 
fully follows the footsteps of his earnest and faithful guide. 
I say, willingly and cheerfully. No violence is done to his free- 
dom. He is a moral agent throughout the process. 

V. I might multiply arguments and illustrations, but for- 
bear. What I have presented are sufficient to show that 
cases innumerable exist in which the highest degree of moral 
certainty—a degree equivalent to any physical certainty—is 
combined with perfect freedom. If such a combination can 
exist and does exist elsewhere, it can exist in the case of 
Christian believers. And it will be borne in mind that the 
possibility of the combination is the present subject of in- 
quiry. It is certainly remarkable that what has been magni- 
fied into a difficulty of great importance should dwindle into 
such insignificance when closely examined. Practically, it 
amounts to nothing. 

I proceed now, as I have proposed, to examine this ques- 
tion in its application to the subject under consideration. 
Then, 

VI. It has been already stated that in order to secure the 
certainty of the continued obedience and holiness, and, of 
course, the perseverance and final salvation, of believers, it is 
only necessary that they should have “a disposition within 
them and circumstances around them sufficiently effective to 
restrain them from sin and lead them to holiness in choice 
and action.” The inworking of such a disposition we expect 


from the influence of the Holy Spirit. It does not proceed 
34 
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from the seed of God within us, nor is it the necessary de- 
velopment of any principle, either natural or acquired; but it 
is a disposition originally imparted and continually strength- 
ened and developed by the Spirit of God. Whilst the Spirit 
operates within us, Christ our Advocate with the Father ever 
liveth to make intercession for us. These are the agencies from 
which we derive our hopes. We do not say that believers 
even thus aided will be able to live free from sin in the pre- 
sent world; but we say that “if any man sin,—any Christian 
believer,—we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ 
the righteous.’”’ Believers may fall into sin; but God is ready 
to call them back and forgive them for their Advocate’s sake. 
It is insisted, too, that, while they may fall into sin, their pre- 
vailing tendency of mind will be towards obedience and holi- 
ness. Shall I say again that this tendency is the result of 
the abiding influence, of the effectual inworking, of the Holy 
Spirit? This Spirit strengthens Christian principle, and turns 
back the renewed heart when it wanders from God. 

VIL. But the question now presents itself, whether we have 
sufficient reasons for believing that in the case of believers 
the Spirit of God will so operate upon them as to direct and 
keep them in the way of obedience and holiness. That we 
are authorized thus to believe, I argue from two considera- 
tions: 

1. Their relations to Christ. If believers, they are united 
to the Saviour; they are identified with him in a sense which 
can be predicated of no others. I have endeavored to pre- 
sent this subject fully in considering the subject of faith. 
The whole range of scriptural phraseology teaches that the 
Saviour must feel an interest in his people which he feels in 
no others. They are in him, members of his body, of his flesh, 
and of his bones. If he is especially their Saviour,—as he is re- 
presented to be,—“ the Saviour of all men, especially of those 
that believe,’—if the Church is the bride, the Lamb’s wife,—it 
seems plain that he must feel a peculiar interest in them. 
Will they not be special objects of his intercessions? Will 
not his blood speak for them in a language in which it can- 
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not speak for others? It is impossible to doubt this: at least, 
I cannot myself doubt it. 

We must observe, too, that the mission of the Spirit is im- 
mediately connected with the ascension and intercession of 
Christ: “It is expedient for you that I go away,” said the 
Saviour; “for if I go not away, the Comforter will not come 
unto you; but if I depart, I will send him unto you.” If be- 
lievers are special objects of the intercession of Christ, they 
will be special objects of the Spirit’s influence. It seems to 
me that the Scriptures are full of this latter truth. TFour- 
fifths of the promises of the Spirit’s influence are made to 
believers. If we have not, therefore, reasof to expect the 
Spirit of God to operate with sufficient efficacy to direct and 
keep them in the way of obedience and holiness, it is cer- 
tainly very difficult to understand such seriptures. 

I know of but one objection which can be offered to this 
argument. It may be said that the intercession of Christ and 
the influence of the Spirit do not in all cases, or even in a 
majority of cases, lead sinners to repentance and holiness of 
life, and that, therefore, they may fail to lead believers to 
obedience and holiness. This objection is specious, but not 
solid. My answer is, that believers stand, as I have already 
urged, in a relation to Christ very different from that in which 
unbelievers stand. He is the Saviour of all men, but especially 
of them that believe. Believers have an interest in him which 
unbelievers have not. His intercessions for his people will 
be based upon different considerations. They will, from the 
considerations themselves, be more effective. His people are 
his friends, his followers,—in a higher sense than others, the 
purchase of his blood. Will not his intercessions be more 
ardent, more earnest, more tender? I speak after the man- 
ner of men; but the Scriptures also speak thus in setting 
forth our relations to the Saviour. I take it for granted that 
there is a reason for their speaking in this manner. Must 
we not in our expositions take such reason into the ac- 
count? 

If the-intercession of Christ in behalf of his people will be 
more earnest and more effective, the influence of the Spirit 
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imparted to them will be more abundant and more effectual. 
{fs not this conclusion legitimate? It will be so abundant and 
so effectual as to constitute a moral certainty of their per- 
severance and final safety. This is my argument from the 
cause to the effect, a prior. There is another, of higher 
authority. It is— 

2. That the Scriptures so teach. 

Some of the scriptures which I shall present have already 
been presented to establish the truth of the doctrine of per- 
severance. They are now presented in order to set forth the 
manner in which our perseverance is secured. 

John x. 27 :@* My sheep hear my voice, and I know them, 
and they follow me.’ 

What is the process developed here? It is the plainest 
imaginable. The sheep hear the voice of the shepherd. How 
does he speak to them? In whatever manner he speaks, his 
voice is rendered effective by the influence of the Holy Spirit. 
The sheep, hearing the voice of the shepherd, follow him._ 
The means are adapted to the end. Nothing of coercion is 
used. The process is moral, but the result certain. 

Psalm ex. 8: “Thy people shall be willing in the day of thy 
power, in the beauties of holiness from the womb of the 
morning; thou hast the dew of thy youth.” 

This oe is prophetical of the establishment of the king- 
dom of the Messiah. Among other results mentioned is the 
subjugation of the wills of his people in the day of his power. 
How is the will subjugated? Not by physical force. As soon 
as such force is brought to bear upon the will, it ceases to be 
a will. The truth is, the idea of applying physical force to 
the will is an incongruity. The thing cannot be done. We 
may bind the hands with manacles of iron, but such manacles 
do not reach the will. Whilst there is no longer freedom of 
action, there is still freedom of choice. But the people of 
the Messiah are to be willing,—not to be made willing by his 
power,—but to be willing in the day of his power. It is very 
evident that moral influences are to operate upon them. No 
others could operate upon the will; and these influences we 
find combined with the agency of the Holy Spirit. I may 
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say with confidence that they are thus universally repre- 
sented in the New Testament. 

Phil. i. 12, 18: “Wherefore, my beloved brethren, as ye 
have always obeyed, not as in my presence only, but now 
much more in my absence, work out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling; for it is God which worketh in you 
both to will and to do of his good pleasure.” 

The point to be observed in this passage is the conjunction 
of human and divine agencies. We are exhorted to work out 
our own salvation. The encouragement given to effort is that 
God works in us. By his inworking we are enabled both to 
will and to do. Tow does God work in us? By his Spirit he 
co-operates with us,—strengthens us with might in the inner man, 
helps our infirmities and makes intercession for us with groanings 
which cannot be uttered, and thus enables us to work out our own 
salvation. Says Hammel, 

“To work in us the ro @éev and the 70 évepzety is the giving 
us that strength, working in us those abilities, which are re- 
quired for our willing or working, as necessary to prepare 
and assist us to do either.’’* 

It is to be borne in mind that in all this God is not repre- 
sented as willing and doing for us, but as enabling us to will 
and to do for ourselves. 

Jer. xxxl. 81-34: “ Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, 
that I will make a new covenant with the house of Israel, and 
with the house of Judah: not according to the covenant that 
I made with their fathers, in the day that I took them by the 
hand to bring them out of the land of Egypt; which my cove- 
nant they brake, although I was an husband unto them, saith 
the Lord: but this shall be the covenant that I will make 
with the house of Israel after those days, saith the Lord; I 
will put my law in their inward parts, and write it in their 
hearts; and will be their God, and they shall be my people. 
And they shall teach no more every man his neighbor, and 
every man his brother, saying, Know the Lord: for they shall 
all know me, from the least of them unto the greatest of them, 


* Bloomfield, in loco. 
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saith the Lord: for I will forgive their iniquity, and I will 
remember their sin no more.” 

This passage is applied by the apostle to believers under 
the evangelical dispensation. What does it teach upon the 
question under consideration? It teaches that the Jews 
broke the covenant established with their fathers upon their 
exodus from Egypt. This covenant was written upon tables 
of stone. In the case of believers, the law is to be written in 
their inward parts,—in their hearts. Why and how is it to be 
written there? The object of its being written there is evi- 
dently to establish a powerful tendency to obedience. When 
a law is said to be written upon the heart, the meaning is, 
that a disposition to respect and love and obey the law is 
produced in the heart. How is it written there? How are 
all gracious and holy tendencies produced in the hearts of 
men? An answer to the latter question is an answer to the 
first. All gracious and holy dispositions are the products of 
the inworking of the Holy Spirit. According to this cove- 
nant, then, with Chuistian believers, the Spirit of God is so to 
operate upon their hearts and in their hearts that they will 
not violate the law as the ancient Israelites did. The lan- 
guage is figurative, but exceedingly significant. 

Jer. xxxii. 40: “And I will make an everlasting covenant 
with them that I will not turn away from them to do them 
good; but I will put my fear in their hearts, that they shall 
not depart from me.” 

I have already quoted this passage in the progress of the 
present discussion, but use it again. It sets forth distinctly 
the principle upon which the perseverance of believers is to 
be secured. The fear of God is to.be put into their hearts. 
I ask, again, how is this effected? But one answer can be 
given. Such a disposition is one of the results of divine in- 
fluence upon the heart. The fear of God in the heart isa 
cause; that his people do not depart from him is an effect 
of that cause. The end is secured, but the means are moral. 

dizek. xxxvi. 25-27: “Then will I sprinkle clean water 
upon you, and ye shall be clean: from all your filthiness, and 
from all your idols, will I cleanse you. A new heart also will 
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I give you, and a new spirit will I put within you: and I will 
take away the stony heart out of your flesh, and I will give 
you a heart of flesh. And I will put my Spirit within you, 
and cause you to walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep my 
judgments, and do them.” 

I do not know how language could be more explicit in 
support of any proposition than the language of this passage 
in support of the proposition under consideration. A new 
heart and a new spirit are to be given; the Spirit of God is to be 
put within Christian believers, and they are to be caused to 
walk in his statutes; they are thus to keep his judgments and to do 
them. God is to work in them, in the language of the apostle, 
to. will and to do. We have seen that he can so work without 
an infringement upon their freedom. 

VII. When the Spirit of God has operated so effectively 
as to remove all disposition, all tendency, to sin from within, 
and the providence of God has removed every disturbing in- 
fluence which would lead to sin from without, we are said to 
be confirmed in a state of holiness. We do not mean by 
such confirmation, as already suggested, that we are placed 
beyond the possibility of sinning, but that we are freed from 
all tendencies and placed beyond the reach of all influences 
which would lead to sin; on the other hand, that we have 
acquired tendencies and are placed under influences which 
lead only to holiness. Still, with these tendencies and under 
these influences, we are free. We are confirmed in holiness; 
our conflict has ended; our trial has terminated. We will 
never sin; we will never be in danger of sinning; yet our 
freedom will suffer no violence. We are as free when be- 
lievers as when unbelievers; we are as free in the practice 
of holiness as in the practice of sin; we will be as free in 
heaven as we are upon earth. Still, in heaven we will be in 
a state of confirmed holiness. I have already alluded to the 
illustration found in the case of the angels which kept their first 
estate, and of the spirits of the just made perfect. It would be 
improper and unsafe to speak of believers as being confirmed 
in holiness until they have reached such a state as I have 
described,—a state in which we are freed from all inward 
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tendencies to sin, and from all outward influences which 
would lead to sin. Such a state is not attained in this life ; 
and, therefore, I would not represent spiritual confirmation 
as the attainment of a believer here. Although his perse- 
verance is morally certain, he will persevere through labors 
and conflicts which will not terminate till death. 
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LECTURE XXXIX. 
PERSEVERANCE OF THE SAINTS—CONTINUED. 


I proposr in this Lecture to consider some of the objec- 
tions offered against this doctrine. Objections founded upon 
certain passages of Scripture will, of course, first occupy our 
attention. The following are selected for examination : 

I. Ezek. xviii. 24: “But when the righteous turneth away 
from his righteousness, and committeth iniquity, and doeth 
according to all the abominations that the wicked man doeth, 
shall he live? All his righteousness that he hath done shall 
not be mentioned: in his trespass that he hath trespassed, 
and in his sin that he hath sinned, in them shall he die.” 

Ezek. xviii. 26: ‘When a righteous man turneth away from 
his righteousness, and committeth iniquity, and dieth in them; 
for his iniquity that he hath done shall he die.” 

Ezek. iii. 20: “When a righteous man doth turn from his 
righteousness, and commit iniquity, and I lay a stumbling- 
block before him, he shall die: because thou hast not given 
him warning, he shall die in his sin, and his righteousness 
which he hath done shall not be remembered; but his blood 
will I require at thine hand.” 

Ezek. xxxiil. 12, 13: “The righteousness of the righteous 
shall not deliver him in the day of his transgression: as for 
the wickedness of the wicked, he shall not fall thereby in the 
day that he turneth from his wickedness; neither shall the 
righteous be able to live for his righteousness in the day that 
he sinneth. When I shall say to the righteous, that he shall 
surely live; if he trust to his own righteousness, and commit 
iniquity, all his righteousnesses shall not be remembered; 
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but for his iniquity that he hath committed, he shall die 
for it.” 

I place all these passages together because they are similar 
in expression as far as they can be supposed to relate to the 
subject under consideration, and are to be explained in the 
same manner. Furthermore, the objection based upon one is 
based alike upon all. The question is, do they teach the doc- 
trine of apostasy as that doctrine is generally understood by 
Christian theologians? Arminians say they do; we say they 
do not. How, then, do we explain them? We are not to 
evade, but to seek, the truth. What is the truth here in rela- 
tion to the question? We consider, then, 

1. The object,of the prophet in all these announcements. 
He was one of the first body of captives who had been carried 
by Nebuchadnezzar into Babylon, and his prophecies were 
delivered to his fellow-captives. These captives were charging 
God with injustice in punishing them with captivity for the 
sins of their fathers. They said that the way of the Lord was 
not equal; that the son was condemned to bear the iniquity of the 
father ; that, according to the proverb, the fathers had eaten sour 
grapes, and the children’s teeth were set on edge. The object of the 
prophet was to vindicate the ways of God. “O house of Israel, 
are not my ways equal? Are not your ways unequal?” Thus 
God appeals to the people; and the object of the prophet is to 
vindicate this appeal. God takes no pleasure in the sufferings 
and death of his people; but he punishes for sin: ‘The soul 
that sinneth, it shall die.” 

2. The relation which those ld seetin in these passages 
sustain to God. Are they addressed as ordinary sinners under 
the gospel are addressed, or are they addressed as sinners 
under the theocracy of which God was the head? I think 
we will find but little difficulty in answering this question. 
They are addressed as sinners under the theocracy. The 
theocracy was the civil government of the Jews. If Jews 
sinned against this, they were to suffer. If the sinner turned 
from his sin, he was to be pardoned. On the other hand, if a 
righteous man turned from his righteousness, he was to be 
condemned and punished. 
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3. That we find the same principles of administration, as 
far as the righteous man is concerned, in every government. 
A man may be a quiet and an upright citizen for years; he 
may then commit a heinous offence. His righteousness will 
be remembered no more, but he must suffer for his offence. 
But we are to bear in mind, as I have already suggested, that 
the theocracy was a civil, and not a spiritual, government. 
The righteousness and the sin mentioned were a righteous- 
ness conformed to the theocracy and a sin against its laws. 
If this exposition is correct, these passages have no relation 
to the subject under consideration. That the exposition is 
correct, I offer the following arguments: 

The first is founded upon 

Deut. xxiv. 16: “The fathers shall not be put to death for 
the children, neither shall the children be put to death for 
the fathers: every man shall be put to death for his own sin.” 

Moses speaks evidently in this passage of temporal death, 
—the penalty threatened for the violation of certain laws of 
the theocracy. The fathers were not to suffer for the sins 
of the children, nor the children for the sins of the fathers. 
The language corresponds almost precisely with the language 
of the prophet in the context of one of the passages already 
quoted : | 

Ezek. xvii. 20: “The soul that sinneth, it shall die. The 
son shall not bear the iniquity of the father, neither shall the 
father bear the iniquity of the son: the righteousness of the 
righteous shall be upon him, and the wickedness of the wicked 
shall be upon him.” 

Our reasoning upon these passages is this: If Moses had 
reference to sins against the theocracy, and to temporal 
death, from the identity of the language of the prophet we 
infer that he also had reference to the same things. The 
righteousness, therefore, contemplated in these passages from 
the prophet is a theocratical or civil righteousness, and not 
such a righteousness as is contemplated in the gospel. 

The second is founded upon 

Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7: “And the Lord passed. by before him, 
and proclaimed, The Lord, The Lord God, merciful and 
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gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and truth, 
keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity and trans- 
gression and sin, and that will by no means clear the guilty; 
visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children, and 
upon the children’s children, unto the third and to the fourth 
generation.” 

In the context of the passages from the prophet, and in the 
passage from Deuteronomy already quoted, it is expressly 
stated and repeated that the son is not to suffer for the iniquity 
of the father, but that every one is to suffer for his own sins. 
This is a leading thought. But in the passage from Exodus 
it is as expressly stated, whilst the name of God is proclaimed, 
that he visits “‘the iniquity of the fathers upon the children, 
and upon the children’s children, unto the third and to the 
fourth generation.” It is evident, therefore, that since the 
passages in the prophecy and in Deuteronomy present the 
Divine Being in aspects so different from that presented in 
the passage from Exodus, they must contemplate him in dif- 
ferent relations. But the latter passage certainly presents 
him in his general relations to the race. It is an exposition 
of his name, his nature, and of our general relations to him, 
together with his providences growing out of these relations. 
We infer, therefore, that the other passages are intended to 
set forth his relations to the Hebrews alone as members of 
the theocracy, and his providences towards them growing 
out of those relations, and not his general relations to our 
race and his providences growing out of these. If this is a 
faithful exposition, the passages upon which the objection is 
founded have no relation to the subject under consideration. 

The third is founded upon the fact that the context of all 
these passages from the prophet shows very clearly that they 
relate to the people of Israel, and that, instead of setting forth 
great doctrinal principles, they are intended to illustrate 
God’s mode of dealing with them as a people,—a theocracy. 
In the context of the first passage we find the following: 

Ezek. iii. 17: “Son of man, I have made thee a watchman 
unto the house of Israel: therefore hear the word at my mouth, 
and give them warning from me.”’ 
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Again, in connection with another, the following: 

Ezek. xviii. 2: “‘What mean ye, that ye use this proverb 
concerning the land of Israel?” And still again: 

Ezek. xxxiii. 7: “So thou, O Son of man, I have set thee 
a watchman unto the house of Israel; therefore thou shalt hear 
the word at my mouth, and warn them from me.” 

All these passages indicate very clearly that the prophet 
addresses himself to a state of things among the Jews. He 
addresses them in relations very different from the relations 
sustained by Christian believers to God. We can see from 
this the great embarrassment which must attend the cause of 
truth from pressing into our service passages of Scripture 
which have no relation to the subject which we wish to illus- 
trate. The passages which we have been considering have 
no relation to the subject of apostasy as we now consider it, 
and, of course, do not prove the doctrine. 

Il. Matt. xi. 5, 6, 20, 21: “Some fell upon stony places, 
where they had not much earth: and forthwith they sprung 
up, because they had no deepness of earth: and when the sun 
was up, they were scorched; and because they had no root, 
they withered away. But he that received the seed into 
stony places, the same is he that heareth the word, and anon 
with joy receiveth it; yet hath he not root in himself, but 
dureth for a while: for when tribulation or persecution ariseth 
because of the word, by and by he is offended.” 

We find corresponding passages in two of the other Gospels. 
It is evident, however, that no valid objection can be based 
upon these passages. Two circumstances indicate very clearly 
that the persons represented by the stony-ground hearers are 
not Christians: First, they have no deepness of earth; Secondly, 
they have no root. They receive the word as such ground 
receives the seed, not into the heart,—the depths of the 
heart,—but upon the surface. From the very fact that the 
seed is received upon the surface, it springs up hastily. It may 
temporarily outgrow the seed imbedded in the better soil; 
but it has no root,—it can have none,—and it withers away. 
The Church is full of such apparent Christians. They endure 
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for a time; but when tribulation, or persecution, or any shh 
trouble comes, they are offended. 

Til. 2 Pet. ii. 20-22: “For if after they have escaped the 
pollutions of the world through the. knowledge of the Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, they are again entangled therein, 
and overcome, the latter end is worse with them than the 
beginning. For it had been better for them not to have 
known the way of righteousness, than, after they have known 
it, to turn from the holy commandment delivered unto them. 
But it is happened unto them according to the true proverb, 
The dog is turned to his own vomit again; and, The sow that 
was washed to her wallowing in the mire.” 

Who are the persons described in this passage? They are 
said to ‘‘have escaped the pollution of the world through the 
knowledge of the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.’”’ Were - 
they Christians? ‘T'wo circumstances seem to indicate that 
they were not. 

1. They had escaped the pollutions of the world only. It is 
evident that by these we are to understand the prevailing 
ignorance and vices of Paganism and Judaism, as the epistle 
appears to have been directed to both Pagan and Jewish 
Christians. Probably the degrading vices of Paganism were 
the chief objects before the mind of the apostle. <A better 
way of life had been presented to them—the way of truth 
and virtue and holiness—in the gospel of Christ. They had 
renounced their outward vices, and become serious on the 
subject of religion. The phraseology, however, does not 
indicate a spiritual change of character. 

2. They had escaped these pollutions through the knowledge 
of Christ only, and not through the purifying influence of faith 
and the Spirit of God. The knowledge of Christ, properly 
so called, was the appropriate means of delivering them from 
the ignorance and vices of Judaism and Paganism. Other 
means, and a spiritual agency, however, were necessary for 
the renovation of the heart. The persons brought to view in 
the passage were, doubtless, persons who had been instructed 
in the doctrines of the true religion, and partially reformed, 
as I have already suggested,—persons who promised well for 
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a time, but who were not so firmly settled in the great prin- 
ciples of Christian truth as to be free from the danger of 
seduction from them by false and corrupt teachers. Being 
so seduced, the latter end would have been worse with them 
than the beginning, for the reason that they would have 
sinned against greater light. 

Newcome denominates such persons “professed Christians,” 
who had “escaped the outward pollutions of the world by the 
knowledge of Christ.’’* This view of the subject is no doubt 
correct. They are not spiritual, but partial, nominal, Chris- 
tians. They are perhaps sincere, but not intelligent; they 
are such as can'be “carried about with every wind of doctrine’ 
by the sleight of men, and cunning craftiness whereby they 
lie in wait to deceive.’”’ The passage, however, gives no sup- 
port to the doctrine of apostasy as we consider it here. 

IV. 1 Tim. i. 18-20: “This charge I commit unto thee, son 
Timothy, according to the prophecies which went before on 
thee, that thou by them mightest war a good warfare; holding 
faith, and a good conscience; which some having put away 
concerning faith have made shipwreck: of whom is Hyme- 
neus and Alexander; whom I have delivered unto Satan, that 
they may learn not to blaspheme.”’ 

What is meant by the putting away of a good conscience, and 
the shipwreck of faith? Says Bloomfield, 

“catev — faith — must here respect orthodoxy of doctrine, 
and ouvved7,0uv—ayadsny avvedjow, a good conscience—probably 
means sincerity in teaching it.’’} } 

This exposition is probably correct. The faith of which 
some had made shipwreck were the doctrines of the gospel in 
their purity. The original expression 1s, zeo tyy matey, —con- 
cerning the faith. The great principles of gospel truth are 
meant. These had been shipwrecked. Error had been sub- 
stituted for truth, and sophistry for sincerity in teaching it. 

The passage, therefore, does not teach that the persons 
under consideration had made shipwreck of an experimental, 
evangelical faith, and become unbelievers, as they were for- 
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merly, but that they had turned aside from teaching the truth, 
and become teachers of falsehood. The apostle warns his 
son Timothy against following the example of such, and 
exhorts him to hold to the faith and a good conscience,—to the 
truth as it is in Jesus, and an upright manner of delivering it. 
This, and nothing else, is, I think, evidently the meaning of 
the passage. 

V. Heb. x. 26-29: “For if we sin wilfully after that we 
have received the knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no 
more sacrifice for sins, but a certain fearful looking for of 
judgment and fiery indignation, which shall devour the ad- 
versaries. He that despised Moses’ law died without mercy 
under two or three witnesses: of how much sorer punish- 
ment, suppose ye, shall he be thought worthy, who hath 
trodden under foot the Son of God, and hath counted the 
blood of the covenant, wherewith he was sanctified, an unholy 
thing, and hath done despite unto the Spirit of grace?” 

1. We have in this passage a hypothetical case presented, 
and an illustration of the certainty and severity of the punish- 
ment which might be expected in such a case: “If we sin 
wilfully after that we have received the knowledge of the 
truth.” Is a reception of the knowledge of the truth, as it is 
here presented, a conversion in our sense of the word? Pro- 
fessor Stuart explains this of those who had been enlightened 
by the gospel,—of those who had been instructed in the true 
religion. If such persons turn away from the truth presump- 
tuously, “deliberately, with forethought, with settled inten- 
tion, and not by merely sudden and violent impulse or by 
oversight,” no more sacrifice for sins remains. Jf men who 
are instructed in the knowledge of Christ, the only Saviour 
of sinners, perversely and wilfully turn away from him, they 
can have no hope, because there is salvation in no other 
name. This is philosophically as well as scripturally true. 
Still, men may be thus instructed, and not be converted. This 
is a plain case. We have illustrations without number. 

2. If this passage proves the doctrine of apostasy as it is 
ordinarily presented, it proves too much. The sin brought 
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to view—the wilful sin—is fatal. The subject of it can never 
be restored: “There remaineth no more sacrifice for sins.” 

3. The illustration of this hypothetical case is taken from 
the case of a sinner under the Mosaic law. If such a sinner 
“died without mercy under two or three witnesses, of how 
much sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall he be thought 
worthy, who hath trodden under foot the Son of God, and 
hath accounted the blood of the covenant, wherewith he was 
sanctified, an unholy thing, and hath done despite unto the 
Spirit of grace?’”’ This is an example of reasoning a fortiort,— 
from the less to the greater. If a sinner under the law suf- 
fered punishment, much more shall a sinner under the gospel, 
whose sins have been greatly aggravated, suffer punishment. 
But still this sinner under the gospel is in some sense an 
apostate. In what sense? 

4. In order to determine the sense in which such a sinner 
is an apostate, it will be necessary especially to examine into 
the import of the term sanctified, which occurs in this passage. 
The person described is said to have trodden under foot the Son 
of God, and counted the blood of the covenant, wherewith he was 
sanctified, an unholy thing. The question is, if he was sanctified, 
was he not converted? Was he not regenerated ? 

But what is the import of the sanctification mentioned 
here? The term has two ordinary meanings, as I shall 
endeavor hereafter to set forth more fully. 

First. It denotes the making of a person holy who has been 
unholy. This is its primary import. 

Secondly. It signifies the setting apart of a person or thing 
for holy uses or purposes,—a consecration. 

Thirdly. In the epistle to the Hebrews, it has an unusual 
meaning. It denotes a propitiation, an expiation. 

5. If the word is used in this passage in the first sense, the 
person described is a converted man, and the doctrine of an 
irreclaimable apostasy from a state of holiness and grace 1s 
taught. Let us consider. Both Stuart and Bloomfield say 
that it is used in the second sense. “The blood of the cove- 
nant, wherewith he was sanctified,” is interpreted to mean 


the blood of the covenant wherewith a sinner has been set 
35 
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apart or consecrated to the service of God, as the Israelites 
were consecrated or set apart to the service of the true God 
by the blood of sprinkling. If this is the true interpretation, 
our being sanctified by the blood of the covenant is nothing 
more than that we are consecrated or set apart to the service 
of God by the shedding of the blood of Christ. We may, 
however, withhold that service, and live and die in unbelief. 
That we are sanctified in such a sense is a different thing 
from our being converted. All men are thus sanctified, since 
the Mediator “ gave himself a ransom for all,” but all men are 
not converted. 

6. But we have some reason, at least, for believing that the 
word is used in this passage in the third—the unusual—sense, 
of propitiation, or expiation. I present two or three instances 
of the use of the corresponding original verb in this sense: _ 

Heb. ii. 11: “For both he that sanctifieth and they who 
are sanctified are all of one:—o te dyedCav xat oe deaf opevoe.”’ 

Heb. x. 10: “By the which will we are sanctified—jjcacpeévoe 
—through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once for 
all.” 

Heb. xiii. 12: ‘Wherefore Jesus also, that he might sanc- 
tify the people—déy¢do7—with his own blood, suffered without 
the gate.” | 

It is allowed by Stuart that in all these passages the verb 
éyed€w means to propitiate, to expiate. The blood of Christ, or 
the sacrifice of Christ, is brought, to view as the means of 
propitiation or expiation. Men are thus saved from the 1m- 
mediate infliction of the penalty of the law, and set apart to 
the service of God. In this sense the Lamb of God taketh 
away the sin of the world. It seems to me almost certain 
that the same ‘verb used in this passage is to be interpreted 
in the same manner. The blood of the covenant, then, 
wherewith we are sanctified, is the blood by which an expia- 
tion, a propitiation, is made for our sins. At all events, it is 
very evident that the sanctification set forth in the passage is 
not the making of the subject holy, and of course it affords no 
support to the doctrine of apostasy as it is considered here. 
The apostasy implied is an apostasy from a state of things 
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which opened the way for the apostate to the kingdom of 
God. He might have entered, but despised his high Die 
leges, and died in his sins. 

VI. Matt. xii. 48-45: “When the unclean spirit is qone 
out of a man, he walketh through dry places, seeking rest, 
and findeth none. Then he saith, I will return unto my house 
from whence I came out; and when he is come, he findeth it 
empty, swept, and garnished. Then goeth he, and taketh 
with himself seven other spirits more wicked than himself, 
and they enter in and dwell there: and the last state of that 
man is worse than the first. ven so shall it be also unto 
this wicked generation.” 

A similar passage is found in St. Luke. The following 
remarks may be made: 

1. The unclean spirit is said to have gone out of the man 
in the case presented by our Saviour. From this it is in- 
ferred by the advocates of apostasy that he was a converted 
man. 

2. After seeking rest elsewhere, the spirit is represented 
as returning and finding its former habitation in a good con- 
dition,—‘‘empty, swept, and garnished.” From the spiritual 
condition of the man thus represented by a house “empty, 
swept, and garnished,” it is inferred, in addition, that he was 
converted. 

8. The unclean spirit brings with it seven other spirits 
worse than itself, and they enter in and dwell there, and the 
last state of the man is worse than the first. All this is sup- 
posed to represent the experience and final condition of an 
apostate from a state of holiness and grace. 

4. But what is the application of the Saviour himself? 
“Even so shall it be with this wicked generation.” The 
parable, then, is intended not as an individual, but as a 
national, representation. The Jews had enjoyed the ministry 
of John the Baptist. An impression had been made. Thou- 
sands had been baptized. ‘There was a temporary reforma- 
tion. But the circumstances and pretensions of the Messiah 
did not fulfil their expectations. They rejected him. God 
evidently gave them up as a nation. The depth and fierce- 
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ness of their subsequent depravity are known. The fearful 
record has, been left by their own historian. Their last state 
became emphatically worse than the first. 

This passage, however, affords no support to the doctrine 


of individual apostasy. 
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PERSEVERANCE OF THE SAINTS.—OBJECTIONS FOUNDED UPON 
CERTAIN PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE—CONTINUED. 


VII. Heb. vi. 4-6: “For it is impossible\ for those who 
were once enlightened, and have tasted of the heavenly gift, 
and were made partakers of the Holy Ghost, and have tasted 
the good word of God, and the powers of the world to come, 
if they shall fall away, to renew them again unto repentance ; 
seeing they crucify to themselves the Son of God\afresh, and 
put him to an open shame.”’ 

This is a very difficult passage of Scripture. An apostasy, 
or, rather, the possibility of an apostasy, of some kind, is 
taught. Itis taught hypothetically; but we admit that it is 
taught. I say, an apostasy of some kind is taught. | Its re- 
sults are distinctly set forth. They are fearful; they are 
fatal. Those apostatizing in the manner contemplated can- - 
not be renewed to repentance. It may be also remarked of 
this, as of a previous passage, that if the apostasy contem- 
plated is an apostasy after conversion, the passage proves too 
much. It proves that the apostate can never be reclaimed. 
This, however, is not the view generally taken of this sub- 
ject. Itis supposed that apostates can be restored, and are 
often restored. 

What, then, is the character of the apostasy brought to 
view in the passage? In order to understand this, we must 
determine the previous moral or spiritual condition of those 
who are supposed to fall away. In the examination of this 
condition, I shall substantially follow Professor Stuart. 

1. They have been enlightened,—gwtobévtac. They have 
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been “instructed in the principles of Christianity.” Says 
Professor Stuart, 

“Jn all the other passages of the New Testament where 
this word occurs, it is employed in the sense of shining upon, 
throwing light upon, disclosing. It does not, in itself considered, 
imply saving illumination, but illumination or instruction simply 
as to the principles of the Christian religion.’’* 

I may add that we find it used, in one passage in the New 
Testament, in the sense of a spiritual illumination which does 
not extend even to the first principles of the Christian religion. 
I allude to 

John i. 9: “That was the true light which lighteth—gw- 
tiCee—every man that cometh into the world.” 

What are the precise nature and extent of the illumination 
imparted by the Son of God—the true light—to the world, 
may be a matter of doubt. It is a subject which we do not 
fully understand; but it is very evident that the illumination 
does not extend so far, in multitudes of instances, as to im- 
part a knowledge of the principles of Christianity. Consider 
the condition of the heathen. The conclusion, then, is that 
the persons mentioned in this passage who are said to have 
been enlightened were not of necessity, and were not pro- 
bably, Christians. They were persons who had received the 
light of the gospel,—who had been, in the language of the 
first verse of the chapter, instructed in the principles—the 
rudiments—of the doctrine of Christ. 

2. They have tasted of the heavenly gift. What is meant by 
the heavenly gift? Bloomfield says it is “the gift of God in 
the gospel.” + Stuart says, 

“They had enjoyed the privileges or benefits of living 
under a Christian dispensation,—the means of grace which 
the gospel afforded; and this is truly dwoed éovedyeoc.’’ t 
_ Owen says that “the heavenly gift’’ is the gift of the Spirit 
of God. It is an objection to this exposition that a partaking 
of the Holy Spirit is mentioned in the following clause. 

There is a popular impression that the expression dwped 
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éxoupdveog—the heavenly gift—is intended to describe such a 
spiritual impartation to the heart as we receive in conversion. 
I do not know that dwped is ever used in this sense in the 
New Testament. It is certain that it is not so used gene- 
rally. The “heavenly gift” most likely signifies nothing 
more than the offers and influences of the gospel. These 
had been enjoyed, favorably received at first, and improved to 
some extent, by those to whom the apostle addresses himself. 
Their elementary indoctrination had made some impression 
upon their minds. Like the stony-ground hearers, they had, 
perhaps, received the word with gladness. In the event of their 
turning away from it, effacing their first impressions, and 
giving themselves up again to Jewish prejudices and un- 
belief, he intended to teach them that their spiritual con- 
dition would be hopeless. Those acquainted with the power 
of such prejudices, and the obstinacy of unbelief in the case 
of such persons as seem to be here described, can appreciate 
the warning. 

3. They have been made partakers of the Holy Ghost. We 
understand by this expression that the persons supposed in 
the passage were such as had shared in the extraordinary en- 
dowments which were common in the apostolic age. The 
gift of the Holy Ghost was imparted by the apostles by the 
imposition of hands, and sometimes otherwise. Did these 
extraordinary endowments imply converting and sanctifying 
grace? Commentators say they did not. Our Saviour speaks 
of such who were evidently not converted: ‘ Many will say 
to me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in 
thy name? and in thy name have cast out devils? and in 
thy name done many wonderful works? And then will I 
profess unto them, I never knew you: depart from me, ye 
that work iniquity.” The Saviour does not deny that they 
had done the things which they claimed to have done. If 
they had done these things, they had shared in the extra- 
ordinary endowments of the Holy Spirit. Still, they had 
never been converted. The Saviour’s emphatic declaration 

is, ‘I never knew you.” Says Owen, 
The Holy Ghost is present with many as unto powerful 
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operations with whom he is not present as to his gracious 
inhabitation; or, many are made partakers of him in his spi- 
ritual gifts who are never made partakers of him in his saving 
graces.’’* 

4. They have tasted the good word of God. By “the good 
word of God” we are evidently to understand the promises 
and encouragements of the gospel afforded to sinners, and 
especially to penitents. They had tasted this “ good word,’— 
had known by experience something of the efficacy of these 
promises and encouragements. Says Owen, 

“Tt is as if the apostle had said, ‘I speak not of those who 
have received and digested the spiritual food of their souls 
and turned it into spiritual nourishment, but of such as have 
so far tasted of it as that they ought to have desired it as sin- 
cere milk, to have grown thereby.’ ’’+ 

The moral effect of misimproving such an experience—of 
turning away from these promises and encouragements after 
having received a temporary impression from them—could 
not be otherwise than mischievous. 

5. They have tasted the powers of the world to come. The ex- 
pression “the powers of the world to come’’—duvdpers te péd- 
hovtog at@voc—describes, evidently, the miracles of the gospel 
dispensation. ‘The world to come” is by some supposed to 
be heaven; and, of course, a tasting of the world to come would 
be an enjoyment in foretaste of the blessings of heaven. Such 
an enjoyment is peculiar to Christian believers. No others 
can have a foretaste of heaven. The conclusion is, therefore, 
that the persons spoken of are believers,—truly regenerated 
persons. It may be remarked, however, that amy pésdwv, in 
the New Testament, never signifies heaven. The expression 
describes the days of the Messiah,—the evangelical dispensa- 
tion. ‘The powers—dvvduec—of the world to come are the 
mighty, great, and miraculous operations and works of the 
Holy Ghost.’’ The persons supposed are represented as 
having “tasted” these powers. ‘“ Hither the wonderful works 
had been wrought in and by themselves, or by others in their 
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sight; whereby they had an experience of the glorious and 
powerful working of the Holy Ghost in confirmation of the 
gospel.” 

6. Professor Stuart sums up the whole interpretation of the 
passage in the following manner: 

First. The persons supposed by the apostle “had been 
taught the principles or doctrines of Christianity. 

‘“‘Secondly. They had enjoyed the privileges or means of 
grace which the new religion afforded. 

“Thirdly. They had experienced in general various gifts 
and graces bestowed by the Spirit. 

“Fourthly. They had cherished the hopes which the pro- 
mises of the gospel inspire. 

‘“VWifthly. They had witnessed, and perhaps he means to 
say that some of them had experienced, those special miracu- 
lous powers by which the gospel was fully shown to be a reli- 
gion from God. Thus, they had the fullest evidence, internal 
and external, of the divine origin and nature of the Christian 
religion. Consequently, if they apostatized from it, there re- 
mained no hope of their recovery.’’* 

We see very clearly that the persons supposed in this 
passage may have experienced all these things and still been 
unconverted persons. The apostasy, therefore, attributed 
hypothetically to them was an apostasy from the true religion 
—after receiving a knowledge of its doctrines, being brought 
under its influence, and having a full conviction of its truth 
and power—to Judaism or heathenism. 

7. We derive another argument that the persons supposed 
were not truly regenerated persons from the preceding verses 
of this context: 

Heb. vi. 1-8: “ Therefore leaving the principles of the doc- 
trine of Christ, let us go on unto perfection; not laying again 
the foundation of repentance from dead works, and of faith 
towards God, of the doctrine of baptisms, and of laying on of 
hands, and of resurrection of the dead, and of eternal judg- 
ment. And this will we do, if God permit.” 
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In examining this passage, we are to consider— 

1. What we are to understand by “the principles of the 
doctrine of Christ.” I suppose the subsequent particulars 
' mentioned exegetical of this expression. If so, its meaning 
is readily determined. These principles are, ‘repentance 
from dead works,” “faith towards God,” ‘the doctrine of 
baptisms, and of laying on of hands, and of resurrection of 
the dead, and of eternal judgment.” These were the prin- 
ciples in which the persons supposed had been instructed, 
and which the apostle proposed not to repeat. They are evi- 
dently the truths from the belief and from the influence of 
which the apostle feared such persons would fall away. 

2. That these principles are presented rather as speculative 
than practical truths. The “foundation of repentance from 
dead works, and<of faith towards God,” is a matter of specu- 
lation; whilst repentance and faith are themselves matters of 
experience. The other doctrines mentioned are truths to be 
believed at present rather than truths to be experienced. 
This remark is especially applicable to the two latter, which 
are far the more important,—“ the resurrection of the dead,” 
and the “eternal judgment.’ The question is, whether a be- 
lief in any or all of these imples a spiritual conversion. Lvi- 
dently it does not. 

3. The “perfection” mentioned here. ‘Let us go on unto 
perfection,” leaving these elementary principles. Perfection 
in what? Perfection in knowledge of the great principles 
of Christian truth is evidently the perfection meant. This 
appears from the last verses of the preceding chapter. The 
apostle reasons thus: “I have many things to teach you, and 
things difficult to be understood, from your imperfection in 
knowledge. You ought now to be strong men; but you are 
babes: you ought to be capable of using meat; but you have 
still need of milk. Therefore, leaving these principles of the 
doctrine of Christ, let us go on to higher attainments in 
knowledge, ceasing to be babes, and becoming strong men.”’ 
The perfection, then, is not a perfection in holiness, and, of 
course, does not imply that holiness has been commenced. 

4, That the fact embodied in the main passage under con- 
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sideration is the reason assigned and urged why this perfec- 
tion in knowledge should be sought. The apostle reasons 
thus: “It is impossible for those who have made the pro- 
gress in knowledge which you have made, and been brought 
under the influences under which you have been brought, if 
they fall back, to restore them. The spiritual reaction will 
be too great to be overcome by any ordinary means. You 
have not advanced far enough in knowledge to be firmly 
settled in your principles. From this circumstance there is 
danger of your falling back. You must, therefore, go on 
until your principles are steadfastly fixed.” 

It is evident, therefore, from the preceding part of this 
context, that the persons contemplated in the passage under 
consideration are not supposed to be Christians, but to be in 
a state of pupilage only for Christianity. Their falling away, 
then, affords no illustration of the doctrine of apostasy as 
considered here. 

8. We derive still an additional argument from the subse- 
quent part of this context: 

Heb. vi. 7, 8: “For the earth which drinketh in the rain 
that cometh oft upon it, and bringeth forth herbs meet for 
them by whom it is dressed, receiveth blessing from God: 
but that which beareth thorns and briers is rejected, and is 
nigh unto cursing; whose end is to be burned.” 

On these verses Dr. Dwight makes the following re- 
marks: 

“Tt will be unnecessary for me to determine,” says he, 
‘here, who are the persons meant by the apostle in this 
passage. He himself has decided that they are not Chris- 
tians. Their character is fully expressed in the eighth verse, 
under the image of the earth which beareth thorns and briers; 
while that of Christians is expressed in the seventh verse, 
under the image of the earth which bringeth forth herbs meet for 
them by whom it is dressed. ‘These are here studiously con- 
trasted. The character of the former is, therefore, exhibited 
by the apostle as a direct contrast to that of Christians, who, 
it is to be remembered, are represented everywhere in the 
Scriptures as bringing forth fruit. This passage, then, teaches 
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nothing opposed to the doctrine which I am endeavoring to 
support.’’* 

If it is true that, according to the exposition of Dr. Dwight, 
the apostates supposed in the main passage are represented 
by the earth which beareth thorns and briers, in opposition 
to that which bringeth forth fruit, it is very evident that they 
are not to be regarded as apostates from true, spiritual Chris- 
tianity. Allow me to add that, without doubt, the exposition 
is correct. The passage, therefore, affords no support to the 
doctrine of apostasy as it is commonly received. 

VIII. Rev. ii. 10: “ Be thou faithful unto death, and I will 
give thee a crown of life.” 

Matt. x. 22: “And ye shall be hated of all men for my 
name’s sake: but he that endureth to the end shall be 
saved.” ; ' 

1 Cor. ix. 27: “ But I keep under my body, and bring it into 
subjection: lest that by any means, when I have preached to 
others, I myself should be a castaway.” 

John xv. 6: “If a man abide not in me, he is cast forth as 
a branch, and is withered; and men gather them, and cast 
them into the fire, and they are burned.” 

I present these as specimens of a class of scriptures which, 
from their being admonitory, seem to imply a danger of the 
apostasy of believers. When we consider these and similar 
passages, the question arises, why we should have admoni- 
tions, cautions, warnings, and reproofs, if we are in no dan- 
ger. Why should the obtaining of the crown of life be sus- 
pended upon the condition of our fidelity unto death, unless 
there is a probability that we may be unfaithful and thus 
lose it? This question, with others of the same kind, is 
pressed upon us with a great deal of plausibility. They are 
to be answered with respect and candor. Let it be remarked, 
then, 

1. That the doctrine of perseverance, as it is presented in 
these Lectures, is not inconsistent with such counsels, warn- 
ings, or reproofs as we find in these scriptures, but wholly 
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consistent with them. We have already seen that a perfect 
moral certainty is consistent with the most absolute freedom. 
If this is so, then the use of such means as are calculated to 
operate upon the mind in the exercise of its freedom is not 
inconsistent with the doctrine of perseverance. The cer- 
tainty of perseverance is a moral certainty. It is perfect, be- 
cause the means and the agencies employed are sufficient for 
the accomplishment of the end. These means are all moral, 
but, nevertheless, effective. If the certainty of our perse- 
verance were a physical certainty, admonitions, reproofs, and 
warnings, as means of its accomplishment, would be unmean- 
ing. They would have no adaptedness to the end. We do 
not, however, say that Christian believers cannot, but that 
they will not, fall away. 

2. That the moral certainty that the will and the course of 
action of a moral agent will be in a particular direction, arises 
from the nature of the motives which operate upon him. In 
the case of believers, these instructions, counsels, reproofs, 
and warnings are a part of the motives used to place them 
on their guard, and to impel them onward. They are such 
motives as are adapted to the end. There is a moral cer- 
tainty, if the Scriptures are true, that a child trained up in the 
way he should go will not depart from it when he is old. But the 
very training supposed is system of moral discipline. This 
discipline embodies, according to the same authority, re- 
proof, rebuke, and the rod: ‘Foolishness is bound in the 
heart of a child: but the rod of correction shall drive it far 
from him.” Again, ‘“ He that spareth his rod hateth his son: 
but he that loveth him chasteneth him betimes.” We thus 
see that the moral certainty of the child’s becoming a vir- 
tuous and good man, although a certainty, is suspended upon 
the training, and that the training embodies the use of means 
precisely adapted to the end. 

3. That the certainty of our perseverance being a moral 
certainty, it arises from the use of moral means, or, rather, 
moral motives. What are those motives? I answer, again, 
some of them are instructions, counsels, reproofs, warnings, 
rebukes, and chastisements. It appears, therefore, that such 
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scriptures as I have mentioned, whatever they may imply of 
the danger of falling, are some of the very means used to 
prevent us from falling. And it is to be borne in mind that 
the whole theory of perseverance inculcated here is in con- 
formity with the use of such means. They are a part of the 
motives which operate upon the will of a believer in turning 
it towards God and holiness and heaven. Such scriptures as 
I have presented are, therefore, not only consistent with the 
doctrine of perseverance as presented here, but what might 
be expected as means in promoting this end. 

I proceed now to consider objections founded upon somé 
scriptural characters. And— 

I. The case of David. David is said to have been a man 
after God’s own heart. We have many evidences of his sin- 
cere and ardent piety. His Psalms are full of pious and 
spiritual effusions, And yet David sinned. His sins were 
very great. What is the explanation? It is this: We do not 
say that a Christian will never fall into sin. We say that 
he should never fall into sin, but that, if he thus fall, God 
will lay his hand upon him, his Spirit will pursue him, Christ 
will intercede for him, he will be restored and forgiven. 
‘Thus it was with David. As soon as his sin was brought to 
his mind, he became an humbled penitent. With a full heart 
he returned to God from whom he had wandered, and God 
pardoned his sin. Notwithstanding David sinned, he had 
‘“‘an advocate with the Father.’’ His sin was great, but his 
advocate was mighty, and prevailed. , 

Il. The case of Solomon. Solomon was evidently pious 
in his early life; but the record is, that “Solomon loved 
‘many strange women;” that, when he was old, “his wives 
turned away his heart after other gods, and his heart was not 
perfect with the Lord his God;” that he “went after Ash- 
toreth, the goddess of the Zidonians, and after Milcom, the 
abomination of the Ammonites; that he ‘did evil in the 
sight of the Lord, and went not fully after the Lord as did 
David his father.” The case of Solomon is more difficult of 
reconciliation with the doctrine of perseverance than that of 
David. Solomon was a great backslider. The question is, 
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was he restored? It seems to me that we have full evidence 
of this in his book of Ecclesiastes. We believe this to have 
been the production of his old age. It is evidently the pro- 
duction of a man who had seen and felt much of the vanity 
and emptiness of earthly things. We believe, therefore, that 
Solomon, with all his errors and weaknesses, was a good man, 
and especially that in his later life he was a far better man 
than he was in middle life,—a better man, perhaps, than he 
was at any previous period of his life. 

Ill. The case of Judas. The difficulty connected with the 
ease of Judas is this: If Judas was not a good man, why was 
he selected among the disciples? If he was a good man, how 
can we suppose him to have been saved, when he died in the 
commission of a great sin? On this subject I remark— 

1. That we have many evidences that Judas was never a 
good man. I have always considered the language of our 
Saviour as decisive in reference to him: “ Have not I chosen 
you twelve, and one of you is adevil?” This judgment of 
the Saviour is expressed in the early part of his ministry, and 
long before the devil is said to have entered into Judas after 
his receiving the sop. It is evident, therefore, that Jesus 
knew his character, and knew it to be corrupt from the be- 
ginning. And again, “There are some of you that believe 
not. For Jesus knew from the beginning who they were 
that believed not, and who should betray him.” This passage 
stands in the same connection with the former, and esta- 
blishes the same truth. They both indicate very clearly that 
Judas was far from being a good man. 

2. That the reason of the selection of Judas among the 
apostles I cannot explain. Je was evidently so selected from 
the first, was among the disciples when the Master washed 
their feet, partook of the last paschal supper with them; but 
why he was so treated we do not know. We know, however, 
from the history, that he was a “devil,” and a “thief,” and 
‘“‘ carried the bag,’’ and, of course, was not a good man. Per- 
haps the Saviour intended to teach us, by appointing Judas to 
the apostleship, that we are not to expect a perfect ministry 
or a perfect Church in this world. 
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IV. The case of Peter. Peter was evidently a good man, 
but, under the influence of fear, he denied his Master. The 
ease creates no difficulty. I have no hesitation in admitting 
also that God withheld his grace and Spirit temporarily from 
Peter for the purpose of teaching him a salutary lesson. He 
was an honest but excessively self-confident man. His whole 
previous history indicates this. God thus taught him that he 
could not stand alone. When he had learned tlie lesson, he 
was brought to reflection and tears. 

Without doubt, similar cases occur in every age of the 

Church. God withholds his Spirit from congregations and 
from individuals, and so withholds it that they fall into sin. 
They thus learn a lesson which is absolutely essential,—that 
without him they can do nothing. Men need not, however, 
charge their sins which may result from a withdrawal of his 
Spirit to God. He is not the author of such sins, or of any 
sins. For their pride and self-sufficiency he withholds his 
Spirit. Itisa punishment. Their falling into additional sin 
is nothing more than the development of an unsanctified and 
an unrestrained corrupt nature. 
- We see in this an illustration of a principle already pre- 
sented,—that, as in the case of our first parents, sin still pro- 
duces banishment or exclusion from the spiritual presence of 
God. Such an exclusion results in the depravation of the 
heart and in additional actual sin. In the case of our first 
parents, their whole race was permanently affected by their 
sin which brought the curse; in the case of believers, how- 
ever, the affection is temporary, for the reason that they have 
an advocate with the Father. The infliction is intended to 
be reformatory rather than permanent and destructive. 

V. I wish to make an additional remark upon these scrip- 
tural characters which have been presented. The remark 
seems to me practically important to a correct understanding 
of the influence which they ought to have upon our minds in 
the settlement of the question under consideration. It will 
be borne in mind that I explain the perseverance of a Chris- 
tian believer as a result of a divine, spiritual influence exerted 
upon his mind and heart. I do not pretend to attribute it to 
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any thing else. This influence is a result of the intercession 
of Christ. It is itself, however, the proximate and efficient 
cause of our perseverance. The Spirit abides with us, accord- 
ing to the promise; makes intercession for us with groanings 
which cannot be uttered; helpeth our infirmities; strengthens us 
with might in the inner man. 

The point to which I wish to call attention is, that, pre- 
vious to the day of Pentecost, we have no evidence that the 
influence of the Spirit was so effective as it has been since. 
That David and Solomon and Peter should have committed 
great sins is, therefore, no matter of surprise. They had not 
the degree of divine influence which we have. Their circum- 
stances, too, were very different from the circumstances which 
surround ordinary Christians now. Motives which operated 
upon them from without could not be made so effective as 
they can now be made. This is particularly true of motives 
drawn from a future state,—a subject not so clearly revealed 
to them as to us. Still, the grace and Spirit of God were 
sufficient for their restoration. Much more do we infer that 
an increased degree of the same grace and Spirit will be 
sufficient for our restoration should we be misled by our 
powerful adversary, or by our own hearts still in a measure 
corrupt.. 

VI. I proceed, still farther, to consider objections founded 
upon our own observation. We have known many who have 
commenced well, whose piety was unquestioned and unques- 
tionable, as far as we could judge from outward manifesta- 
tions. Still, such persons have fallen back, and lived after- 
wards lives of wickedness, and died in a hopeless state. 
What are we to think of cases of this kind? I answer, un- 
hesitatingly, we are to consider them never to have been 
Christians. Our Saviour is very eXplicit on this subject: 

Matt. vii. 22, 28: “Many will say unto me in that day, 
Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name? and in thy 
name have cast out devils.? and in thy name done many won- 
derful works? And then will I profess unto them, I never 
knew you: depart from me, ye that work iniquity.”’ 

Again, says the apostle, 

36 
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1 John ii. 19: “They went out from us, but they were not 
of us; for if they had been of us, they would no doubt have 
continued with us: but they went out, that they might be 
made manifest that they were not all of us.” 

According to both these passages, we are authorized to 
pronounce that such persons as have been mentioned pos- 
sessed nothing more than a spiritual exterior. They are 
really deceivers, or are themselves deceived. The thought is 
fearful; but, nevertheless, this is, without doubt, the state of 
the case. 

VII. It is objected, finally, that “this doctrine naturally 
contributes to lessen the diligence of Christians, and that, 
therefore, its practical influence must be bad.” 

My answer to this objection is very brief. The practical 
tendencies of a doctrine are to be tested by its practical 
developments. Where, then, do we find the most unfavor- 
able practical developments? Where do we find the most 
cases of apostasy? The comparison might seem odious; 
but, certainly, I do not make it from odious feelings, or for 
mere effect. It seems necessary as an answer to an objection 
often and no doubt honestly urged. When, however, the 
comparison is made, we will unquestionably find that such 
cases are most numerous where the possibility and danger 
of apostasy are most strenuously taught. If this is true, it is 
a practical answer to the objection. A tree is to be known 
by its fruit. As intimated already, I do not intend to treat 
the objection as a frivolous one. It is so far from being fri- 
volous, that if it were well founded it would be fatal. Still, 
the objection is practical, and I give it a practical answer. I 
intend that my answer shall be not only practical, but serious 
and earnest. If the fruit of the tree is corrupt, let it be cut 
down; if, however, the frait is good, let the tree stand, and 
still continue its productiveness. 
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LECTURE XLI. 
PERSEVERANCE OF THE SAINTS—CONTINUED. 


I PROCEED now to consider some practical objections to the 
doctrine of apostasy which seem to me to be weighty. If 
such objections are really weighty and well founded, they 
furnish indirect evidence that the doctrine is not true. A 
revealed truth admits of no well-founded practical objection. 

I. A belief of the doctrine of apostasy is a discouragement 
to those who are sincerely and thoughtfully seeking salvation. 
It seems to me that no argument is necessary on this subject. 
How can a man seek with as much interest and ardor that 
which he is under a conviction may be readily lost, as that 
in the permanency and durability of which he has a reasonable 
confidence? The doctrine of predestination is a discourage- 
ment to a serious inquirer, for the reason that he must close 
his eyes to his theory, or doubt his predestination to eternal 
life. Will he close his eyes to his theory? It seems to me 
that experience and observation would give a negative answer 
to this question. Then the inquirer must be harassed with 
doubt. Must he not fear that, after all his efforts for his sal- 
vation, he may find himself excluded by the decree of predes- 
tination? No one can be mistaken in regard to the effect of 
such an apprehension upon an earnest mind. _ 

On the other hand, a sincere believer in the doctrine of 
apostasy may be free from any doubt of his acceptance if he 
comes in @ proper manner; but must not his doubts of the 
probability of retaining to the end what he seeks paralyze 
his efforts in seeking? I submit this as a practical question. 
It seems to me that it can be answered in but one way. The 
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doctrine of predestination is never pressed upon the attention 
of a serious man as an argument in favor of his becoming a 
Christian. It would be unsuitable, because it would only em- 
barrass. The doctrine of apostasy is as unsuitable, since it 
would only discourage. It is, therefore, never used for such 
a purpose. An earnest inquirer has weights upon him with- 
out the addition of such doctrinal encumbrances. And the 
very fact that such doctrines are encumbrances to a man, and 
unsuitable to his wants in the most critical period of his 
spiritual history, is an evidence that they are not true. This 
remark is the more applicable since they must of necessity 
be practical in their effect. They cannot be otherwise. 

_ II. A belief in the doctrine of apostasy as it is generally 
presented is calculated to produce a looseness and an insta- 
bility in our religious habits which it seems to me must be 
very unfavorable to spiritual growth and development. Ac- 
cording to this theory, our religion is a fluctuating thing, 
which may be possessed and lost, and repossessed, according 
to circumstances. When we consider the natural instability 
of man in all that is good, it seems to me that we must con- 
sider the moral effect of such a theory unquestionable. Is it 
not calculated to diminish in our estimation the value of that 
which is so fluctuating? Must not our religion become in a 
great measure a matter of feeling and impulse? Will it not 
develop itself in the ebbs and flows of depressed and excited 
passion? I may overestimate this class of effects, but I think 
experience and observation show, at least to some extent, that 
what would be expected philosophically is true in fact. 

Ill. The theory of apostasy renders religion too servile. If 
our service is rendered to God under the mere impression of 
its necessity in order to our final acceptance with him, it 
becomes a religion of fear rather than of love. That the 
tendency of the theory of apostasy is to produce such an im- 
pression seems most evident. And this fear is not the fear 
so often mentioned in the Scriptures as the beginning of wis- 
dom and a leading characteristic of true religion, but a slavish 
fear,—a fear of the consequences of sin, rather than the fear 
of God. But a spiritual religion generates love to God, to his 
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service, to all his ways; and a spiritual Christian will walk in 
those ways, engage in that service, and devote himself to 
God, not so much because he fears the loss of heaven and 
the infliction of hell, as because he loves God and delights to 
do his will. Am I mistaken on this subject? 

IV. It is worthy of consideration whether the doctrine of 
apostasy is not conducive to undue self-confidence. Were I 
to reason on the subject, my reasoning would be the following: 
In balancing the agencies which co-operate in the salvation 
of man, as we add to the force of the human and detract from 
the divine agency we inspire confidence in man,—self-confi- 
dence. Confidence in our religious ability generates spiritual 
pride. What we consider ourselves capable of doing we are 
inclined to regard ourselves as doing when the things are 
done. An undue estimate is placed upon our religious ability 
and attainments. I say, such would be my reasoning upon 
the philosophical results of the doctrine of apostasy and its 
adjuncts; whilst, from my great respect for many of the best 
of men, I would shrink from the application. 

It may, however, be replied, in relation to agency, that in 
ascribing to a Christian power to fall we only ascribe to him 
such power as is necessarily implied in his freedom. It will 
be borne in mind that the question considered here is not the 
believer’s ability to apostatize. This is admitted. But will 
he exercise his ability in such a direction? ‘Will he aposta- 
tize? I have endeavored to show that the certainty of his 
perseverance, however great that certainty may be, is a moral 
certainty, and in no way conflicts with his freedom. He 
might sin and fall if he would. He does not choose to sin 
and fall, because gracious influences and agencies operate 
upon him, leading and enabling him to will and to do. But 
these influences and agencies are gracious. They are not of 
himself. It is insisted, therefore, that as we elevate the human 
and depress the divine in religion we at least open the way 
for the development of self-confidence. I hope it will still be 
observed that I speak of the theory only, and not of its prac- 
tical results. The earnest piety of good men often brings 
them into practical collision with their philosophy. 
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V. A belief in the doctrine of apostasy must drive us to the 
exercise of too much violence in the interpretation of certain 
passages of Scripture which support the contrary doctrine. 
Such a mode of interpretation is always dangerous. Its 
tendency is to lessen our respect for the authority of God's 
word. I mention, for illustration, passages which teach un- 
equivocally the certainty of our final acceptance and salvation. 
Such passages have been heretofore considered under the 
head of positive scriptural proofs of the doctrine of perse- 
verance. It is said that such scriptures, although they seem 
positive and unconditional, are nevertheless conditional. 
Still, the conditions are not expressed; they are said to be 
implied. But how do we know that they are implied? It is 
inferred from the fact that in other passages conditions are 
expressed. God suspends his blessings conditionally in some 
cases: therefore he does so in all cases. This is the logic. 
It seems very defective. Still, we do not find fault with the 
term “conditions.” We do not pretend to say that our per- 
severance is absolute and unconditional; but we say that, 
whatever the conditions may be, the grace of God will enable 
us to fulfil them. We do not speak of perseverance as dis- 
_ joined from holiness of life, but as connected with it. Still, 
although we do not insist upon the doctrine’s being received 
in such an aspect, it is very evident that our perseverance and 
final safety are spoken of in the Scriptures as unconditional. 
It requires too great a hermeneutical effort to explain such 
passages in conformity with the theory of apostasy. Such 
efforts must be dangerous to the spiritual integrity of the ex- 
pounder. At least, it would so seem. To come into direct 
collision with the word of God is certainly a dangerous ex- 
periment. It is not pretended that the advocates of apostasy 
consider themselves as occupying a position which brings 
them into collision with God’s word. They expound the 
Scriptures as they understand them. The objection is, that 
too much violence appears in the method of exposition. The 
advocates of the doctrine of apostasy are earnest and sincere; 
still, their earnestness and sincerity do not change their rela- 
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tions to the word of God in the aspect in which I have men- 
tioned it. 

VI. A belief in the doctrine of apostasy must, it would 
seem, as a natural result, unsettle our confidence in the per- 
manency of the Church, and, of course, lead to doubts in re- 
lation to its fulfilling its great mission in the world. We 
look to the mission of the Church as an object of absorbing 
interest. It is the “salt of the earth,’—the “light of the 
world.” It is the embodiment of the great principles of truth 
and righteousness and holiness, which are so necessary to the 
improvement of the social and moral condition of man. But 
if our minds become. unsettled with regard to the spiritual 
stability of individual members of the Church, they must, I 
say again, it would seem, become so with regard to the whole 
Church. I do not know how such a conclusion is to be 
avoided. Just in proportion to the liability to shipwreck in 
the case of one is the liability in the case of all. If there is 
a liability in the case of all, how can we speak with confidence 
of the ultimate success and triumph and world-wide exten- 
sion of the Church? How can we expect with assurance the 
unspeakable blessings which it is to confer upon our race? 
Can we escape the shadow which such a cloud—a cloud 
arising from doubt on this subject—must cast over our minds? 
These prospects of the Church, too, are evidently authorized 
by the Scriptures, and furnish the highest encouragement to 
Christian believers in the midst of the adversities and diffi- 
culties of their pilgrimage here. 

VII. I propose a practical inquiry: What would be re- 
garded as the natural effect of these opposing theories—the 
theory of perseverance and of apostasy—upon the minds of 
Christians, in their efforts for the conversion of the world? 
Must not a mind deeply imbued with the doctrine of apostasy 
be paralyzed in its efforts in this direction? It seems to me 
that this 1s a reasonable conclusion. Why should great efforts 
be made in securing a conquest, when there is neither a 
natural nor a moral certainty of our being able to retain it? 
If the doctrine of apostasy is true, a spiritual conquest of the 
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nations may not be retained. If it is believed to be true, I 
do not see how we can escape the effects suggested. 

On the other hand, it is easy to see that a conviction deeply 
fixed of the stability of the Church, of the permanency of the 
fruits of our labors in evangelizing the nations, of the truth 
that God is an abiding Spirit with the Church, as a pillar of 
cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night, must encourage 
effort and zeal and devotion in such a work. And whether 
it is to be regarded as a development of a principle or not I 
do not say, but still it is worth while to remark that a large 
proportion of the foreign missionary work which is performed 
by American Christians is performed by those who are earnest 
believers in the doctrine which I am here endeavoring to 
teach. I say, again, that I would not attribute too much to 
a doctrinal cause; but, still, the fact which I have mentioned 
is a religious phenomenon worthy of consideration. 

These are practical objections to the doctrine of apostasy. 
I think they will be considered to have some weight. They 
do not disprove the doctrine. The great question of the truth 
or falsehood of religious principle must be primarily settled 
by the Scriptures. To them I have made my appeal. Iam 
willing to let them decide every doctrinal question. “Let 
God be true.” But, still, the practical tendencies of a doc- 
trine are always worthy of consideration. Truth precedes 
duty. Our greatest duty is holiness of heart and life. “Love 
is the fulfilling of the law.” Whatsoever produces holiness 
of heart and life carries with it presumptive evidence that it 
is true. I think we have seen that this is the tendency of the 
doctrine of perseverance. Ido not say that the doctrine of 
apostasy does not produce such fruits; but I do say that they 
are the practical results of the doctrine here presented. If so, 
the doctrine carries with it presumptive evidence of its truth. 
We have seen that the scriptural evidence is positive, explicit, 
and unequivocal. : 
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PRACTICAL THOUGHTS DERIVED FROM THIS DISCUSSION. 


1. The doctrine of perseverance is full of comfort. The 
life of a sincere and thoughtful Christian is often a life of 
trouble and anxiety. In many cases it is full of these,—seems 
to be made up of them. If, in addition to other troubles, he 
is haunted by the fear of making shipwreck of his highest 
interests after all, we can see very clearly what his state of 
mind must be. But with a strong confidence that he will 
outlive all his troubles and at last find a secure retreat in 
heaven, we can see as clearly what the state of his mind will 
be. We have an illustration in the case of Job: “For I 
know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at 
the latter day upon the earth: and though after my skin 
worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God: 
whom I shall see for myself, and mine eyes shall behold, and 
not another; though my reins be consumed within me.” 

Such an assurance in the midst of unusual trials must be 
a source of unspeakable comfort. But this assurance is in- 
separable, as it seems to me, from a belief of the doctrine 
maintained in these Lectures. Job was conscious of his own 
integrity: he had a full conviction of the justice and faithful- 
ness of God. He was satisfied that when the course of his 
sufferings was terminated he would see God, and enjoy his 
presence forever. Was not such an assurance a necessary 
result of the doctrine of perseverance? Without a full con- 
viction of the doctrine, how could he have entertained the 
assurance which so firmly supported him in the midst of all 
his trials? Can the question be satisfactorily answered ? 

2. If the theory of perseverance presented in these Lectures 
is correct, it sets aside summarily the objection so often 
urged against us of a doctrinal inconsistency in rejecting the 
doctrine of predestination and receiving that of perseverance. 
We base the hope of perseverance upon the intercession of 
Christ. The Saviour intercedes for all; but the special ob- 
jects of his intercession are his people. Because they are his 
people, he feels a special interest in them. Because he feels 
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a special irtterest in them, he pleads especially for them. The 
result is that the Spirit of divine grace is more abundantly 
imparted to them. Through the unfailing co-operation of the 
Spirit their perseverance is rendered morally certain. 

Will it be denied—can it be denied—that God, the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, regards Christian believers with an 
interest with which others are not regarded? ‘Will it be 
denied that they are so regarded because they are believers ? 
If it is admitted that they are regarded with special interest 
because they are believers,—because they are in Christ, mem- 
bers of his body, of his flesh, and of his bones,—we can account 
for their perseverance and final safety without going back to 
the Decree of Election, as both extreme Calvinists and Ar- 
minians say we must go. If the Saviour prayed for his dis- 
ciples while on earth, that they mght be with him where he ex- 
“pected to be, and that they might behold his glory there, will he not 
still pray in like manner for all his succeeding disciples, that 
they also may be with him? Has he not already included 
them in a sublime intercessory prayer, which we suppose to 
have been a specimen of the intercessions which he now 
offers ?—“ Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also 
which shall believe on me through their word.” Have not 
such prayers been answered, and will they not be answered 
to the end of the world? If the views here suggested are 
correct, we have a theological status; and, if we understand 
ourselves, we can never be removed from it. 

8. The difficulties connected with this whole subject should 
teach us to exercise moderation in our views, and in our 
treatment of those who differ from us in opinion. A man 
who reads the Scriptures carefully must admit that many ex- 
_ pressions in them favor the doctrine of predestination. He is 
wanting in either intelligence or honesty who will not make 
the admission. Many expressions, on the other hand, favor 
the doctrine of apostasy. We must admit this also. It is 
self-evident, however, that both these doctrines are not true. 
We find, as we think, satisfactory evidence that neither of 
them is true in the sense in which they are popularly received. 
Still, my conviction is, that the more thoroughly a serious 
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man reads the Bible the less disposed he will find himself to 
dogmatism in his instructions and rashness in his decisions 
upon these great and difficult questions. Why have they 
been left in so much obscurity? We cannot answer this 
question. Perhaps one object was to give scope to our minds 
in the investigation of truth. Another object may have been 
to teach us that these objects are not half so important as reli- 
gious bigotry sometimes represents them. And still another 
object may have been to teach us the moderation and charity 
in our judgments which I am endeavoring to recommend, and 
which I would especially wish to cultivate in myself. The 
aphorism of Lord Bacon is full of good sense: “In essentials, 
unity; in non-essentials, liberty; and in all things, charity.” 
Dr. Dwight remarked once, in his old age, that “the longer 
he lived the more confident he became of the truth of what 
we call the fundamental doctrines of religion, and the less 
confident he became of the truth of many others which he 
had often and earnestly taught.’’ Such will be the experience 
of an earnest and progressive inquirer after truth. He will 
not be surprised that various interpretations should be given 
of the Scriptures. Our judgments, therefore, of men and 
systems should be moderate and charitable. 

4. Imake a last remark. Notwithstanding the varied views 
and expositions of the Scriptures with which we meet, still, 
truth is not varied; its forms are not multiplied: it is a unit. 
The Scriptures, too, embody truth, and truth only. Men are 
Calvinists, Arminians, Unitarians, Moderates, and Extremists; 
but, I say again, truth is a unit. It is unvarying, and will 
remain so forever. There are many links in its chain; but 
each link is what it 1s, nor will it ever be otherwise. It may 
neither be lengthened, shortened, nor widened. What God 
has written he has written. Around the whole horizon of 
thought runs one line of evangelical truth. On that line 
alone is perfect safety to be found. Truth, and truth alone, 
makes us free. Truth is the means of conversion and sancti- 
fication. Neither falsehood nor error promotes the spiritual 
welfare of men. A ministry that would be useful must be so 
through the truth. | 
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‘We see hence the supreme, the infinite, importance of as- 
certaining as nearly as possible, in our ministerial prepara- 
tions, what is truth. .We have already learned that this is 
not a matter of inspiration with us. We must find it in what 
God has revealed in his works and in his word. It will often 
be the result of intense, long-continued application and re- 
search. Yet we are to shrink from no labor, no sacrifice, 
which may afford a promise of success in our investigations. 
The siege of Troy was of ten years’ continuance; thousands 
of lives were lost, and the bravest of the Greeks was slain. 
After all, the city could only be taken by stratagem; but it 
was taken. What a lesson to men who are seeking an infi- 
nitely higher object than the destruction of a mythical city! 

Says Solomon, “Buy the truth, and sell it not.” “Buy the 
truth,” at whatever price; “sell it not,’ however tempting 
may be the inducement. Theological truth, I am satisfied, is 
to be obtained by long and patient research: still, it must be 
sought; it must be found if we would succeed in the conse- 
crated object of our mission. I have already quoted England’s 
great philosopher. Allow me to refer to him again: 

“The first creature of God,” says he, ‘in the works of the 
days was the light of sense; the last was the light of reason; 
and his sabbath work ever since is the illumination of his 
Spirit. First he breathed light upon the face of matter or 
Chaos; then he breathed light into the face of man; and still 
he beeeherh and inspireth light into the face of ty chosen. 

.. Certainly it is heaven upon earth to have a man’s mind 
move in charity, rest in providence, and turn upon the poles 
of truth.’’* 

Says a still higher authority, in a charge to a ‘ministerial 
pupil, “Meditate upon these things; give thyself wholly to 
them; that thy profiting may appear to all. Take heed unto 
thyself, and unto the doctrine; continue in them: for in doing 
this thou shalt both save thyself, and them that hear thee.” 


* Bacon’s Works, vol. i. p. 11. 
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